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IRMINGHAM, you may say, is 
the City of Public Spirit, in 
the same way that Liverpool 

or Southampton is the Haven of Big 
ships, and Glasgow the City of the Clyde. 
This impression is irresistible from the 
moment you begin to pace its streets, and 
the more you grow in acquaintance with 
its people and its history, the more the 
feeling deepens into: conviction. ‘lo one 
who has spent any length of time else- 
where, the air of assured co-operation and 
civic earnestness that pervades a_ place 
like Birmingham comes like a breeze from 
the hills. It clears your ideas, and sets 
them racing, and you begin to wonder 
whether it is a matter in any way of 
climate and situation. 

Birmingham stands very near the centre 
of the great midland plateau of England 
like the littke round button on top of 
the great Panjandrum, It commands the 
watersheds of three important rivers, the 
Severn, the Trent, and the Avon, and 
knows none of the disadvantages of a river- 
level. It is a convenient market, besides, 
for the iron and coal of Staffordshire, and 
the farm-stuff of two or three counties 
round, During the long period before it 
was incorporated, it escaped the pulpit 
restrictions of the Five-Mile Act, and thus 
grew to be the centre of a vigorous Non- 
conformity. Long before the “ Methody” 
movement came into fashion it was a 
stronghold of Quakers and Unitarians, 
and making headway in a temporal as well 
as a spiritual sense. Let it be said that 
Birmingham’s prosperity is not the result 
of privilege or princely favour, but was won 
by the sweat of her brow, and has been well 
employed. From which considerations 
you will see that the ineradicable character 


of the place is not a thing of yesterday. 
The travelled Londoner may be posted up 
in the antiquities of his favourite resorts 
abroad, say the reigns and consulates of 
ancient Rome, or the medizyal guilds of 
Nuremberg; but it would come with 
something of a shock to him to learn that 
3irmingham occurs in Domesday Book, 
and boasts an origin almost coeval with 
Westminster Abbey. Age is age, be it 
never so homely, and whether we speak 
of “ Brymyncham ” in the medizval style 
or “Brum” in the modern, we all have 
enough of the conservative in us to touch 
our caps to the claims of long descent. 
Leland remarked the ingenuity and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, especially in 
the way of swords and spurs, and small 
arms have always been a point of pride 
among its various manufactures. ‘The 
place supplied fifteen thousand swords 
to the Parliamentary army, and Prince 
Rupert, by way of revenge, stormed the 
barricades of Deritend, winged a local 
noble rather badly, and what was more 
important, fired and plundered the houses 
of eighty burgesses. From which you 
will perceive that Birmingham has learned 
to fight for its opinions. I pass by the 
squabbles of the Chartists, and the Park 
Street riots, as savouring of. sect and 
politics ; and no one with any breeding 
nowadays ever refers to that little affair 
at Aston Lower Grounds. As Sganarelle 
remarks, we have changed all that. In 
the last campaign, Birmingham sent more 
troops to the front, I believe, than any 
other city in the provinces, and you may 
see in this year’s Academy the model of 
her handsome memorial to that effect. 
Mr. Haldane has said that her response 
to his call for Territorials was the 
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promptest he had known. And Liberal 
Ministers, as Mr. Lloyd George will tell 
us, have no particular reason to waste 
their blandishments on the City of Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is the very last hen- 


roost the Chancellor cf the Exchequer 


is likely to raid again. 

Indeed, it might have been said at the 
outset that Mr. Chamberlain and _ public 
spirit are synonymous; Birmingham is 
proof of it. Since the ’thirties endowed 
it with the franchise and a charter, no 
community has acquired and developed 
so many public undertakings with success, 
or spent energy and money to more 
advantage. Fifteen years ago, in a sedate 
American quarter, Birmingham — was 
christened “the best-governed city in 
the world,” and though something must 
be allowed to the Western passion for 
headlines, there is no doubt the phrase 
was sincere and well deserved. Whether 
one considers Birmingham in the light 
of its public men and undertakings, its 
ordered growth, or its commercial resource 
and enterprise, one ceases to wonder why 
it has so long been a favourite model for 
the planning of Colonial towns and the 
reform of o!der centres at home. Year 
after year its matter-of-fact municipal 
reports have been studied at the other 
ends of the earth as a vindication of the 
representative principle carried into local 
administration. If these present notes 
were a study in sociology, I could enter- 
tain the reader with the story of the giant 
undertakings which have drained the best 
faculties of famous business men for the 
benefit of Birmingham—especially _ its 
Improvement Scheme, which turned a 
nest of slums into a lucrative area of 
handsome streets; or again, its daring 
project for bringing water out of \Wales. 
‘The first scheme (and these are only two 
of many to be cited) is already thirty 
years old, and when the leases it created 
lapse in a generation or so, Birmingham 
will be one of the richest corporations 
in the world. ‘The other scheme drains 
an enormous area in North Wales, seventy 
miles away, and yields a daily supply of 
75,000,000 gallons, whether the season is 
dry or not. 

The result of all this upon the health 
and strength of the community cannot be 
so easily assessed, but the moral is self- 
evident ---that the combination of many 
qualities which we call public spirit, well 
directed, is the best asset to any town’s 
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much as 
Birmingham to the men who have made 
her what she is ; and at the head of them 
all, the great exemplar of local govern- 
ment in its best and highest form, is the 
man that Birmingham in her affection has 


account. No city owes so 


denominated ‘‘Joe.” Even if he had 
never entered the House of Commons, or 
ushered in the new Colonial era, his fame 
would be secure in the gratitude of his 
fellow-townsmen. He has never dis- 
avowed what he once called the parochial 
mind, and he would still endorse, perhaps, 
what an old friend and colleague, Dr. 
Crosskey, said at the centenary of the Old 
Birmingham Library: ‘ ‘The greatness of 
a nation depends upon the greatness of its 
town life.” 

Burke’s phrase, “the ‘Toyshop of 
Europe,” is sometimes quoted against 
Birmingham as if it were a term of dis- 
paragement, but no one knew better than 
Burke the serious side of Birmingham’s 
industries. If you want an instance to 
redeem the city from the absurd old 
legend that it was a colony of garret- 
shops, read the story of John Baskerville, 
the man who rose from a humble sign- 
cutter to be the greatest and most original 
of English printers, the products of whose 
press are classics now, simply for their 
workmanship. Or look up the Life of 
Matthew Boulton, the ironmaster of Soho 
who found scope for the inventive genius 
of Watt and Murdock, and conducted 
his business on a scale that was almost 
royal. We know what an ineffaceable 
impression Watt left on Sir Walter Scott 
—it is recorded in immortal language 
in the dedication to Zhe Monastery-— 
and Boswell has enriched the memory 
of Watt’s partner with a telling anecdote. 
3oulton was showing Bozzy round the 
Soho works, and moving among his seven 
hundred workmen like “an iron chieftain,” 
when he turned and said, “I sell here, 
sir, what all the world desires to have— 
Power.” 

It was a deliverance worthy of the man 
and the city which reveres his memory. 
Even in small things Birmingham redeems 
their insignificance by the scale on which 
they are produced. ‘Think of the seventy 
million pins turned out of Birmingham 
every day, its thirty tons of steel pens 
every week, and the weekly output of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s old firm of Nettle- 
fold’s—a total of a quarter of a million 
gross of screws alone. ‘There is no end to 
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the list of curious things that are wrought 
in Birmingham,—from an incubator to a 
juggernaut; from a ship’s boiler to an 
artificial eye ; from a “ knuckle-duster ” to 
a stained-glass window, or a metronome, 
or a high-speed engine (the best pro- 
ducible), or a ten-span iron bridge. 
In Hockley, which is the Clerkenwell 
of Birmingham, and the quarter that is 
proud of sending Mr. Chamberlain to 
Parliament, they turn out some of the 
most beautiful jewellery in the world for 
afew pence, although perhaps a street 
away you will find a diamond tiara 
growing in the gem-setter’s hands fit to 
grace the brows of an empress. Next 
door, perhaps, you may see a neat-handed 
Phyllis in charge of an enormous stamp a 
thousand times her weight, turning out 
discs at a hundred to the minute, and 
this is done amid healthy surroundings 
that were impossible a few short years 
ago. None the less, one sees the day 
when the garden-city movement will 
extend to Birmingham as it has done to 
London, and its workers will move into 
brighter and greener scenes than Saltley 
or Aston or that southern suburb of 
chimneys and canals which clings to the 
sylvan name of Selly Oak. This is one of 
many instances of rural names surviving 
the reality—vus in urbe, truly — and 
Birmingham cannot be altogether deaf 
to the call of green fields when it keeps 
among its dingiest nests of brick and 
smoke and mortar countrified names like 
Farm Street, Sheepcote Street, and 
Speaking-Stile Walk. Indeed, already 
there is a sign here and there of a return to 
happier conditions. The sooner the better. 
It is a delusion in the long run to expect 
things of beauty to come from an unre- 
lieved environment that is sordid and un- 
sightly. Some of the best metal work at 
home or abroad has been turned out in 
the last few years by the Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft, and by a still more 
remarkable colony of art-workers from 
Birmingham, settled at Bromsgrove, in 
Worcestershire. ‘The great gates of the 
Victoria Memorial outside Buckingham 
Palace stand to the credit of the Broms- 
grove Guild ; the same with some of the 
best metal and plaster work on the Zuwsz- 
tania, the decorative lead work at Eton 
College, the mosaics at the Hull School 
of Art, and the lovely new stained glass in 
the Church of the Messiah at Montreal. 
‘Talking of stained glass, no visit to 





Birmingham is worth the name without 
a glance at the new Cathedral—new as 
a cathedral, but old by the name of 
St. Philip’s—and the glorious windows 
with which it has been endowed by 
Burne-Jones, in affection for the city of 
his birth. Not far away is Cornish’s, the 
bookshop where he took William Morris 
and introduced him to the romantic splen- 
dours of the “ Morte d’Arthur.” Almost 
opposite this is King Edward’s Grammar 
School, where Burne-Jones was educated— 
built by Barry, and a perfect specimen of 
modern Gothic. Sombre as it is, and en- 
crusted with the smoke of more than half 
a century, it charms one more than the 
imposing avenues of shops in New Street 
and Corporation Street. This last, one of 
the show streets of [urope, is still inferior, 
in my way of thinking, to the stricter 
lines of Colmore Row. It is this thorough- 
fare, with the intervening trees, which 
gives such a graceful aspect to the Cathe- 
dral, and its populous graveyard, dominated 
by the obelisk in memory of another local 
hero, poor Fred Burnaby. The further 
end of Colmore Row gives out upon the 
open place which ranks as the centre of 
the city, the irregular square that fronts 
the Council House and leads to the smaller 
square beyond, with the Chamberlain 
Memorial. It was a premature and 
shallow idea which prompted a monu- 
ment, perhaps, to a great man before 
his work was done ; but that is Birming- 
ham’s way, to pay on the nail for value 
received and let other accounts look after 
themselves. Beyond is the statue to Sir 
Josiah Mason—of whom there must be 
more to say anon—and here at our right 
hand is the Municipal Art Gallery, with 
its quarter of a century of history sum- 
marised in the legend over the porch— 
“By the gains of Industry we promote 
Art.” 

This is Birmingham’s sententious way 
of reminding herself that the Gallery 
was built out of the profits of the city’s 
gas concern, as also that its contents 
have never cost a penny to the rates. 
The Gallery has so prospered by benefac- 
tions, the T'angye, Middlemore, and other 
bequests, and the enthusiasm of the 
citizens, that the governing committee are 
building a handsome quadrangular build- 
ing alongside, and joining it to the old 
premises across a street by a handsome 
arched bridge. In this matter, and in the 
way in which the Art Gallery has grown to 
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Beyond this memorial are the old University buildings ; to the left is a statue of Sir J 


its original founder ; and beyond this again is the Reference Library. 
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be the most popular of local institutions, 
the city owes an inestimable debt to 
its director, Mr. Whitworth Wallis. It 
would take a book as big as all his 
admirable penny catalogues combined to 
do justice to the many features of the 
Gallery—its pre-Raphaelite and David 
Cox collections, its ivories, ceramics, 
statuary, Wedgwood ware, armour, porce- 
lain, enamels, and the rest. But again 
the proudest note, besides a fine collection 
of the best English art from Reynolds 
downwards, is its attention to other men 
besides Cox and Burne-Jones, who have 
owed their birth to Birmingham or given 
it their service at one time or other— 
Creswick, the Barbers (Joseph and Vin- 
cent), Wilmore, Samuel Lines, Hollins 
the sculptor, Moore the medallist, ‘Thomas 
Philips, Burt, Henshaw, Roden, Langley, 
and Wainwright. ‘To conclude, the 
Gallery has a record of nearly twenty 
million visitors, and has never charged a 
penny for admission. 

No place with the alertness and hard 
sense of Birmingham ever undervalues 
knowledge as an asset in the sum of public 
wealth, and until now it has always worked 
in advance of its opportunities of educa- 
tion. Its beginnings in this direction 
date from the fourteenth century, and a 
primitive Guild of the Holy Cross; but 
from the earliest times Birmingham’s view 
has been to train her sons to be craftsmen 
first and scholars afterwards, a principle 


which accounts for the practical aims of 


her University today. It is the boast 
of many of her best-known men, not 
that they are self-made, but that they 
owe everything to the teaching that came 
to them at an age when most men have 
forgotten all the school-stuff they ever 
learned. Mr. Chamberlain himself, I 
believe, once conducted a Sunday class 
in the Unitarian schools at the back of the 
Church of the Messiah; and Mr. George 
Cadbury has done the same at the Severn 
Street Adult Schools, journeying from 
his home five miles away, and_ taking 
his place at seven every Sunday morning, 
summer and winter, for more than filty 
years. For the same period and more 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
has been an invaluable centre for the 
higher secondary education, as well as a 
medium of study in the special arts and 
sciences. It has as its secretary a typical 


Birmingham man, who is also a critic and 
true poet, 


It numbers among its former 
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presidents Dickens, Kingsley, Lowell, 
‘Tyndall, Huxley, Kelvin, and Froude, and 
a collection of their inaugural addresses 
would make a little library of lofty and 
stimulating thought. In this and in the 
local Technical School we may find 
the germs of the University, even if the 
munificence of Sir Josiah Mason had 
never given it a start in the buildings 
now being discarded. 

As the Mason Science College the future 
University commenced a busy life in 188¢, 
and the wise testator, in making it free of 
limitations, ordained that it should be free 
of the dead hand. Few men look so far 
ahead as to see their own ideas dwarfed 
and distanced in the perspective of 
human progress, but Mason was a 
prophet as well as a benefactor, and he 
arranged that his own wishes should never 
stand in the way of later and _ better 
experience. Acting on this broad basis, 
a few years ago Mr. Chamberlain turned 
the local aspiration for a University into 
a workable plan, and as Mr. Haldane 
said the other day, while other cities were 
debating their several academic ventures, 
Mr. Chamberlain had secured a_ royal 
charter and the thing was done. The 
new University repaid him by making 
him its first Chancellor, and as such he 
remains. Lord Calthorpe has given forty- 
five acres of land just outside the city, 
and on this pleasant upland, where of a 
spring or summer morning you can feel 
the cool south-wester racing up from the 
Bristol Channel, the new University has 
taken its stand. Nearly ten years ago an 
appeal produced a third of a million of 
money ; a good deal more has flowed in 
since; and to-day the Governors are 
asking for a further quarter of a million 
with every likelihood of getting it. 
By way of something tangible to show, 
three wings were built in advance of 
the main scheme, and active work has 
been going on in metallurgy and the 
three branches of engineering—electrical, 
civil, and mechanical. ‘Two more wings 
are now ready for chemistry and physics, 
and when the other three are added later, 
they will form, with the splendid central 
hall just built, a series of ‘T-shaped wings 
extending ‘like the ribs of a giant fan 
from the fine group of buildings which 


are the pivot of the scheme. ‘These 
include the new Harding Memorial 


Library and the lofty Chamberlain ‘lower. 
Beyond are houses for motors, engines 
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and boilers, a foundry and smithy and 
gas plant, a steel-melting laboratory, an 
observatory, and the shaft of a model 


coal-mine which honeycombs an acre of 


ground and combines in itself (as do the 
other power departments) all the new 
methods likely to be of service to the 
inquiring mind. ‘The playing fields are 
ample, and the provision for the comfort 
of students, male and female, is of the 
most considerate order. As for the 
material fabric of the University, Sir 
Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell have 
given it a form and dignity eminently in 
keeping with its mission, and the build- 
ings, even in their incompleteness, are an 
inspiration to the beholder from the 
moment he sets eyes on them. To one 
who remembers what this site was afore- 
time, a tract of scanty pasturage hemmed 
in with a rifle range and the straggling 
vanguard of suburban villadom, it seems 
nothing short of transfiguration to find it 
crowned with this new vision of rosy 
palaces and towers. The rifle range has 
batteries of 


gone, and the peace and 
science have usurped its place. Cedunt 


arma toge. And the spirit of peace and 
knowledge broods over it all, as if it 
saw the inventions and triumphs ahead. 

As these notes draw to an end (and 
they seem all too short for the occasion 
and Mr. Coburn’s striking photographs), 
one feels how meagrely they touch upon 
the surface of a great subject, and how 
many vital aspects of the city go un- 
noticed. A chapter could be written 
on any of the interesting points that 
Birmingham suggests — its touches of 
dialect and inflection, and its own peculiar 
vein of humour; notabilities in its his- 
tory like Rowland Hill, the inventor of 
the penny post, and Joseph Gillott, the 
patron of ‘Turner; its fine police force, 
every member of which has passed the 
tests of the St. John Ambulance Brigade ; 
its parks and pastimes ; its charities and 
its religious life, with memories of the 
eloquent George Dawson, the patient 
and devoted “Father” Pollock and _ his 
brother, the sturdy vigour and intellect of 
R. W. Dale, and the saintly ascetic figure 
of Newman, who lies buried ina green nook 
of the Lickey Hills, not far away. One 
could write with fervour on the literary 
associations of Birmingham, from the 
mellow Elizabethan pile of Aston Hall 


with its recollections of Washington Irving, 
Shakespeare 


to the nobie Reference 
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Library in Ratcliff Place, or the Chaucer’s 
Head, where not so many years ago one 
met men like Sam ‘Timmins, burliest of 
antiquaries ; J. H. Shorthouse, the author 
of John Inglesant; and that unforgotten 
Nestor of the city for so many years, 
John Thackray Bunce. It seems a waste 
of good occasion in days when other 
places are achieving a fitful notoriety, 
not to recall the many movements that 
Birmingham has initiated—the foundation 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
the establishment of the Hospital Satur- 
day movement, and the introduction of 


Children’s Courts, that humane and 
salutary method of reclamation which 
has spread from Birmingham _ over 


Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden and 
Egypt. Then there is the worthy en- 
vironment of the city to tempt one to 
a categoric picturesqueness. It is nota 
far cry from here to the Arden country 
and Shakespeare land, to the orchard 
groves of Worcestershire, the green and 
sweeping range of Cannock Chase, and 
the grey cathedral cities that stud the 
circle of the Midlands 
Like captain jewels in the carcanet. 


There seemed a time within easy 
memory when the “cycle boom,” with its 
reckless over-capitalisation, was threaten 
ing the commercial morale of Birmingham ; 
and the company mania which led to this 
state of things made it worse by removing 
the antidote. Masters who had_ been 
more like comrades than employers to 
their men, gave place to impersonal 
boards of control, with no thought but 
dividends ; while the backbone of the city, 
her old, high-principled middle class, 
took to motoring, and moved away from 
all local interests and concerns save those 
of immediate profit. Happily, there 
seems at last a return to better things, 
and in the re-establishment of the old high 
standards Birmingham owes much to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s youngest brother, Arthur. 
No wonder she is sanguine of her future. 
Her motto “ Forward” well expresses that 
fertile spirit of optimism which is something 
more than an amiable eccentricity or a 
shibboleth of party. It is your only gospel 
for manhood, especially for the manhood 
incorporate in a city like this, Looking 
at modern Birmingham entering on a new 
era of enlightenment and energy, one 
forgets every other thought, and nothing 
but the pride and confidence remain. 
J. P. Couuins. 
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OF THE BLACK COUNTRY. 





PASTORAL LIFE AMONG THE WESTMORELAND FELLS. 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WALMSLEY BROTHERS, AMBLESIDE. 
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The Shepherd. 


THE SHEPHERD. 

It is not an uncommon experience of the Westmoreland shepherd to find, far wn the bosom of the fells, a 
shecp with a broken leg, or one thatis crag-fast. In either case the sheep must be brought home to be te nded. 
The best possible method of doing this is illustrated by the photograph of the shepherd and his charge. The 
little dog Bessie, who found the sheep, and who seems so conscious of the part she has played in this pastoral 
drama, was awarded five pounds and a silver cup at the local sherp-dog trials for her intelligent herding 


of sheep. 
THE LONELY VALLEY. 


The Lonely Valley is so called because few, save the shepherd, fox-hunter, and solitary climber, wander into 
tt. In that vast amphitheatre, whose rim the shepherd has just topped, a brigade might rest unseen. There, 
and on the fells which loom behind him, the shepherd has spent the day “ gathering” his flock for the morrow's 
shearing. The setting sun, like a powerful searchlight, sweeps the flock, adding emphasis to the chief nole of 


the scene. 


FEEDING SHEEP, 

During the winter months, when there is a scarcity of grass in the mountain pastures, the shepherd, if he 
would have few fatalities among his flock, must supplement Nature’s niggard supply with hay. To the sheep 
near home the shepherd, generally, can carry sufficient fodder in a sheet or bag slung over his back, but when 
a larger supply is needed for the mouniain pastures, two sheets are filled with hay and slung pannier-wise 
across a horse. The sheep know the shepherd and the horse, and are come to meet them, 


AUTUMI: LEAVES. 
The leaf-strewn lane and the long shadows cast by the sycamores are suggestive of the mellow sunlight and 
restfulness of an October day—a day when summer seems resurgent. Between the trees glimpses of the mountain 


may be had, from which a few truant sheep are being driven to the meadow land. 
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“*Ellen!’ he cried, ‘in Heaven's name what has happened ?'" 
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“They rode races bareback in the paddock.” 


THE NEW GOVERNESS. 


BY THE LATE F. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, WALLIS MILLS. 


CHAPTER I. 


~ Y-the-bye,” began Colonel Follitt, 
looking at his wife across the 


tea-tthings, “have you done 
anything about getting a governess ? ” 

“No,” answered Lady Jane, and a 
short pause followed, for the subject was 
a sore one. “I have not done anything 
about getting a governess,” she added 
presently, in the tone suitable to armed 
neutrality. 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Colonel. 

Aware that it would be hardly possible 
to find fault with the monosyllable, he 
slowly stirred his tea. He took it sweet, 
with cream, for in spite of a fairly 
successful military career and a_ well- 


developed taste for sport, he was a mild 
man. 


He was also a ladies’ man, and 


MARION CRAWFORD. 


preferred feminine society, even in his 
own home, to that of fellow-sportsmen 
and former brother officers. Lady Jane 
had, indeed, no other fault to find with 
him ; but this one sometimes constituted 
a serious grievance. 

“You talk,” said Lady Jane presently, 
‘as if the matter was urgent.” 

*“T said ‘oh,’” answered her husband 
mildly. 

“ Precisely,” retorted the lady; “ but 
1 know very well what you meant.” 

“Tf 1 meant anything, I meant that 
those two girls are all over the place and 
need some one to look after them.” 

“T really think I’m able to take care 
of them myself for a few days,” answered 
Lady Jane stiffly. 

“No doubt, no doubt. But, all the 
same, I caught them potting rooks in 
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the park this morning with my best gun ; 
and Barker tells me that yesterday, when 
the men were at dinner, they managed 
to get Schoolboy and Charley’s Aunt out 
of the stables on the sly and rode races 
bareback in the paddock, till he came 
back. I don’t know why they did not 
break their necks.” 

Lady Jane did not seem much moved 
by this intelligence, for the Follitts were 
a sporting family, and she had been used 
to their ways for a quarter of a century. 

“[ will speak to them,” she said, as if 
that would insure their necks. 

At this point their eldest son came in 
quietly and sat down half-way between 
his father and mother. Colonel Follitt 
was a well-set-up, tough-looking man, who 
looked younger than his age and dressed 
just a little younger than he _ looked. 
‘There were a few lines in his face, his 
well-trimmed moustache was only just 
beginning to turn grey, and he had the 
eyes of a boy. His wife was neither fair 
nor dark, and quite as well-preserved as 
he, besides having the advantage of being 
ten years younger. But the eldest son 
of this good-looking couple seemed 
prematurely old. He was tall, thin, and 
dark, and had the general air and cut of 
a student. He could ride, because all 
the Follitts rode, and he shot as well as 
the average man who is asked to fill a 
place for a couple of days with an average 
shooting-party ; but he much preferred 
Sanskrit to horses and the Upanishads to 
a day on the moors. From sheer love of 
study he had passed for the Indian Civil 
Service after taking his degree; but 
instead of taking an appointment he had 
plunged into the dark sea of Sanskrit 
literature, and was apparently as much at 
home in that element as a young salmon 
in his native stream. His father mildly 
said that the only thing that might have 
made him seem human would have been 
a little of the family susceptibility to 
feminine charm. But though he was heir 
to a good estate, he had not yet shown 
the least inclination to marry, and pretty 
governesses came and went unnoticed by 
him. Like most students, he was very 
fond of his home, but he made frequent 
journeys to London at all times of the 
year for the purpose of making researches 
in the British Museum. Even the most 
careful mother could feel little or no 
anxiety about such a son, and Lady Jane, 
for reasons of her own, sometimes wished 


that his brothers would take up their 
quarters in the neighbourhood of the 
British Museum for six months at a time. 

She gave him his tea now, just as he 
liked it, and a long silence followed. He 
sat quite still, looking into his cup with 
the air of pleasant but melancholy satis- 
faction peculiar to students who have just 
left their books 

He looked up at last, towards his 
mother, with a far-away expression, 

‘* By-the-bye,” he asked, “when is the 
new governess coming ?” 

A vague smile just moved Colonel 
Follitt’s neat moustache, but Lady Jane’s 
fine brow darkened. 

“IT am considering the question,” she 
anwered, as a judge sometimes replies to 
a barrister’s clever insinuation, saying that 
the Court will “ bear the point in mind.” 

Noting her manner, and well under- 
standing what it meant, Lionel thought 
it necessary to make some explanation. 

“I was thinking of those girls,” he said 
with profound gravity. 

“A little holiday will do them good,” 
said Lady Jane. 

“So far as that goes,” answered Lionel 
thoughfully, ‘‘a woman’s education is 
complete when she has forgotten her 
arithmetic and has learned to play the 
piano well enough to drive people out 
of the house.” 

** My dear,” retorted Lady Jane, “‘ your 
sisters are not learning to play the piano.” 

“Thank goodness! ‘That is spared us. 
But they are forgetting their arithmetic.” 

** According to you,” replied his mother, 
“it is a step in the right direction.” 

*“Tt’s all very well, but that’s no reason 
why they should climb to the top of the 
King’s Oak by the lodge and pepper 
every horse that passes with buckshot 
from a catapult.” : 

Again the Colonel’s moustache moved ; 
but his son wore none, and not the 
shadow of a smile disturbed the grave 
lines of his mouth, 

““[ will speak to them,” said Lady Jane. 

“T wonder what you'll say !” 

Before Lady Jane had time to explain 
what she would say, her second son 
appeared. He was a startling contrast 
to his elder brother and less than two 
years younger: he was a sort’ of red- 
haired Hermes ; his colouring completely 
spoiled his beauty, which would have 
been, perhaps, too perfect for a man, 
if his complexion had not been freckled 
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like a trout’s back and if his hair had 
been of any colour but that of inflamed 
carrots. As it was, he was just a very 
fine specimen of young humanity, and 
it would never have occurred to any one 
to call him even handsome. He was 
a credit to the family, though he had 
only got a pass degree at Oxford, for 
he had been Captain of the boats at 
Eton, and had pulled Four for the ’Varsity 
in a winning year. It is true 
that he showed no taste for 
any profession or career, and 
seemed to have made up his 
mind to spend the rest of his 
life at home, because there 
was no finer hunting country 
in Great Britain; but then, 
there would always be bread- 
and-butter and horses for 
him, without seeking those 
necessities elsewhere, and if 
Lionel did not marry, he, 
Jocelyn, would take a wife. 
In the meantime he seemed 
quite unconscious of the ad- 
miration that was plentifuliy 
accorded to him by that large 
class of young women who 
prefer a manly man to a 
beauty-man, At all events 
he was absolutely 
reticent about his 
own affairs, and 
neither his mother 
nor his brothers 
could be sure that 
he had ever said a 
word to a woman 
which might not 
be repeated by the 
town crier. But 
there was no mis- 
taking the glances 
that were bestowed 
upon him, nor the 


tone of voice in 
which some of the 
very nicest girls spoke to him. They 
could not help it, poor things. Jocelyn 


sat down on a low stool between his 
mother and Lionel, with his heels to- 
gether, his knees apart, his shoulders 
bent forward, and his eyes fixed hungrily 
on the buttered toast. He looked like 
a big, cheerful mastiff, expecting to be 
fed by a friendly hand. 

Lady Jane proceeded to satisfy his 
very apparent wants. 



















“The last governess, a lovely creature with 
violet eyes.” 
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“TI say,” he began, as he watched the 
cream mingling with the tea, “what is 
the new Miss Kirk’s name ? ” 

Miss Kirk had been the last governess— 
a lovely creature with violet eyes and hair 
that curled at her temples. Lady Jane 
had found her photograph in the pocket 
of a_shooting-coat belonging to the 
Colonel which had been brought to her 
maid to have a button sewn on, and the 
circumstance had led to the 
young lady’s abrupt departure. 
More or less similar circum- 
stances, in some of which her 
two younger sons had been 
concerned, had produced similar 
. results in a number of cases. 
Y That is why the question of the 
new governess was a sore point 
at King’s Follitt. 

*“No one has yet an- 
swered my _ advertise- 
ment,” answered Lady 
Jane, ‘‘and none of our 
friends seem to know of 
just the right person.” 

“How very odd!” 
observed the Colonel. 
\ “We generally get so 

many more answers than 
we want.” 
“What those girls 
need is a keeper,” said 
Jocelyn, with an audible 
accompaniment of toast- 
\ crunching. 
“You might get one 
\ from the County 
Lunatic Asylum,” 
—s suggested Lionel 
va thoughtfully. 
ll “You could get 
one for about the 
same price as a 
good governess, 
I should think.” 

“I don’t mean 
that,” answered 
Jocelyn. “I mean a_ gamekeeper. 
They've gone in for poaching, and it’s 
time it was stopped.” 

“Eh? What?” Colonel Follitt did 
not understand. 

“They’ve been snaring hares all over 
the park. That’s one thing. ‘Then, they 
are catching all the trout in the stream 
with worms. If that isn’t poaching, 
what is? Rather low-down form, too. 
Worms ! ” 
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This roused the Colonel. ‘Really! 
Upon my word, it’s too bad!” 

‘““What becomes of the game and the 
fish ?” inquired the Colonel. 

“They give them to the postman, and 
he brings them chocolates in exchange,” 
answered Jocelyn. ‘‘They lie in wait 
for him behind the hedge on the Malton 
road ” 

“*Upon my word!” cried the Colonel 
again. ‘There’s no doubt about it, 
Jane, you must get a governess at once. 
By-the-bye, where are they now ?” 

** Poaching,” answered Jocelyn, crunch- 
ing steadily. 

*“They are welcome to the hares,” said 
the Colonel; ‘‘ but catching trout with 
worms is a little too much! In March, 
too !” 

While he was speaking his youngest 
son had entered—a lean young athlete 
who bore a certain resemblance to both 
his elder brothers, for he had Lionel’s 
quiet, dark face, together with something 
of Jocelyn’s build and evident energy. 
“I think so too,” he said crossly, as he 
sat down beside his brother at the corner 
of the tea-table. ‘It’s high time that 
governess came.” 

“What’s the 
Jocelyn. 

Every one looked at Claude, who seemed 
slightly ruffled, though he was_ usually 
the most even-tempered of the family. 

“Oh, nothing! At least, I suppose 
not. ‘They had the new motor out on 
the moor this afternoon.” 

“My new motor!” cried Lady Jane, 
roused at last. 

Motoring was her contribution to the 
list of the family sports. 

“Yes,” answered Claude, very quietly 
now. ‘Ferguson and I were out looking 
after the young birds. Rather promising 
this year, I should say.” 

He vouchsafed no further information, 
and began to sip his tea, but Lady Jane 
was trembling with anger. 

*“Do you mean to say that they were 
actually out on the moor—off the road? 
Where was Raddles? You can’t mean 
to say that he let those two Lady 
Jane was unable to express her feelings. 

“Oh, yes. As soon as I got home 
I went to see about it, for I supposed 
you wouldn't be pleased. They had 
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matter now?” asked 





locked the poor devil up in the store- 
room of the garage, and he couldn’t get 
It’s really time something was done.” 


out. 
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“ But didn’t you try to stop them?” 
asked Lady Jane. “ Why didn’t you get 
in and bring them home yourself?” 

“They bolted as soon as they saw us,” 
answered Claude, “and a pony sixteen 
years old is no match for a new motor, 
When I last saw them they were going 
round ‘Thorley’s at about twenty-five 
miles an hour.” 

“How long ago was that?” asked 
Lady Jane, for to tell the truth her anger 
was mingled with some anxiety. 

‘About three o'clock,” 
Claude. 

Colonel Follitt rose. ‘“ We had better 
go and look for them at once,” he said 
gravely. 

But at that moment the subjects of his 
uneasiness walked in together, pink and 
white, smoothed and neat, and smiling 
innocently in a way that would have done 
credit to a dachshund that had just eaten 
all the cake on the table when nobody 
was looking. 

They were a pretty pair, about fourteen 
and fifteen, the one fair, the other dark 
with a fresh complexion. In the dead 
silence they stood quietly beside the tea- 
table, apparently waiting for their mother 
to fill their cups. 

“Do you mind telling us where you’ve 
been?” she inquired, in a tone that 
boded no good. 

The two girls looked at each other 
and then looked at her. “ We’ve been 
on the moor,” they said together, with 
a sweet smile. 

“So I gathered from what Claude has 
just told us.” 

Lady Jane looked from Gwendolen to 
Evelyn, and then at Gwendolen again. 
She had always found it hard to face 
the air of mild innocence they put on 
after doing something particularly out- 
rageous. 

‘Oh, well, since Claude has told you 
all about it, of course you know. I hope 
you don’t mind very much.” 

** Raddles says the motor’s all right, and 
that it’s a very good test, because if it 
will stand that it will stand anything.” 

This reassuring statement was vouch- 
safed by Evelyn, who was the elder sister 
and the fair one, and, if anything, the 
calmer of the two. Both had the sweet- 
est possible way of speaking, and seemed 
quite surprised that their doings should 
not be thought quite normal. 

‘It was awfully low-down of you to go 


answered 











and tell, all the same,” Gwendolen 
observed, smiling at Claude. 

“T thought it rather natural,” he 
answered, “as it seemed quite probable 
that you had broken your necks.” 

“You deserved to, 1 must say,” said 
Lady Jane tartly, “though I’m glad you 
didn’t. I shall send you both to a 
boarding-school to-morrow.” 

But this appal- 
ling threat had been 
used too often to 
produce anything 
more than an ex- 
cess of meek sub- 
missiveness. ‘The 
delinquents at once 
assumed the air 
and bearing of 
young martyrs, took 
their cups quietly 
and sat down side 
by side on a little 
sofa. 

“Till tell you 
what, you two,” said 
the Colonel: “I 
won't have = any 
one fishing with 
worms in my trout 
streams,” 

“Why? Is it 
any harm?” asked 
Evelyn, apparently 
surprised. 

‘*Harm!” cried 
Jocelyn, . “Tt’s 
poaching, it’s spoil- 
ing the fishing out- 
right, and _ it’s 
against the law in 
the close season— 
that’s all.” 

“We didn’t 
know,” said Gwen- 
dolen. 

“And _ you’d 
better not ride Schoolboy without my 
leave,” put in Jocelyn. 

“Nor take Charley’s Aunt out of her 
box without asking me,” added Claude. 

‘Nor borrow my best gun to pot rooks 
with,” said the Colonel. 


“Nor dare to go near any of the 
motors, and especially not the new 
Mercédés,” enjoined Lady Jane very 


severely. 
But by-and-by, when she was dressing 
for dinner, and had reached the stage 
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‘‘In dead silence they stood quietly." 
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of having her hair done, she looked 
through the evening paper, as she usually 
did during that tedious process, and she 
found in the column of advertisements 
the one she had last inserted, and she 
read it over. 

GOVERNESS WANTED, to take charge of 
two girls of 14 and 15 respectively ; family 
residing in Yorkshire and London. Must 
have first-rate de- 
gree and references, 
Charm of manner, 
symmetry of form 
and brilliancy — of 
conversation especi- 
ally not desired, as 
husband and three 
grown-up sons much 
at home —Apply by 
letter to J. F., P.O. 
Hanton, Yorks. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONSIDERING the 
nature of Lady 
Jane’s __ advertise- 
ment and_ the 
brutal frankness of 
its wording, she 
had no right to be 
surprised because 
no one answered it 
immediately. It is 
not every young 
or middle-aged 
spinster of superior 
education and im- 
peccable manners 
who will readily 
admit that she is 
entirely lacking in 
charm, symmetry 
of form, and talent 
for conversation. 
Lady Jane had 
reckoned on this, 
and was tolerably 
certain that no governess would offer 
herself who did not fulfil the conditions 
so literally as to have had trouble in 
finding employment anywhere else. 

On the day following the small events 
I have just narrated, Lionel went to 
town, as he often did, in order to consult 
a manuscript in the British Museum. He 
said that he might be away three or four 
days, or possibly a week. 

‘That very evening, to her great satis- 
faction, Lady Jane at last received an 
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application in answer to the tempting 
offer she had set forth in the column 
of Wants. ‘The letter was dated from 
an address in Kensington, and was 
written in a singularly clear and un- 
adorned hand which pleased Lady Jane 
at first sight. ‘The writer said that she 
was twenty-three years of age, and had 
taken a first at a woman’s college, which 
she named. She gave references to 
the wives of two distinguished men, who 
wrote mysterious capital letters after 
their names and whom Lady Jane promptly 
found in Who’s Who. With regard to the 
unusual qualifications required by the 
advertisement, the applicant added, with 
a touch of sadness, that she fulfilled them 
only too well. ‘Though not positively 
detormed, she limped slightly and had 
one shoulder higher than the other ; it 
was quite needless, she said, to add that 
she had no charra of manner, and she 
could assert with confidence that, although 
she did not suffer from shyness and had 
no impediment in her speech, it was 
a painful effort to her to join in ordinary 
conversation. In conclusion, she said 
that in spite of her physical disadvant- 
ages she had never been ill a day in 
her life, and was able to walk long 
distances without fatigue. In fact, walk- 
ing was good for her lameness. If 
desired, she would come on trial for 
a fortnight, or would make the journey 
merely to show herself, if her expenses 
were paid. She signed herself “ Ellen 
Scott,” and hoped for an early anwver. 

This certainly looked promising. Lady 
Jane was in a hurry, and in order to gain 
time she telegraphed to the two ladies 
mentioned in the letter, inquiring as to 
Miss Scott’s character, and the answers 
were perfectly satisfactory. She then 
wrote to say that, on the whole, the 
candidate had better come for a fortnight. 
She added that she expected Miss Scott 
to dine in her own room. 

Lady Jane was alone in her morning- 
room when the new governess arrived 
and was ushered in. Lady Jane took 
a good look at her before asking her 
to sit down. On the whole she thought 
that Miss Scott had not overstated the 
case against her appearance. Her limp 
had been perceptible as she crossed the 
room. her left shoulder was certainly 
higher than the other, and figure she 
had none, in any esthetic sense. Her 
feet were small; but afterwards, when 


she sat down, Lady Jane saw that the 
sole of her right shoe was much thicker 
than the other. Her complexion was 
not good. It had probably once been 
clear and rather fair, without much 
natural colour, but was now disfigured 
by a redness on one cheek which was 
almost a blotch, and her small nose 
was distinctly red. She had nice brown 
eyes, it is true, and a frank expression 
when she looked at Lady Jane, but 
after a moment or two the latter was 
sure that one eye wandered a little. As 
if conscious of her defect, or weakness, 
Miss Scott looked down at once, and 
when she raised her lids again both eyes 
were once more focussed in the same 
line. Her plain dark hat was put on 
rather far back, and her brown hair was 
drawn straight up from her forehead and 
was twisted into a little hard bun behind. 
All this Lady Jane took in at a glance. 

*“Won’t you sit down?” 

Miss Scott seated herself on the edge 
of a high chair, but said nothing. 

“You must be tired,” observed Lady 
Jane, not unkindly, though rather as a 
matter of course. 

“No,” answered Miss Scott, in a sub- 
missive tone, ‘‘ I am not at all tired.” 

She spoke as if she were rather sorry 
that she was not, as it seemed to be 
expected of her; and a pause followed, 
during which Lady Jane felt a little 
awkwardness at finding herself face to 
face with the undesirable governess she 
had sought, and who knew herself to 
be undesirable, and was prepared to be 
apologetic. 

“T think I ought to tell you,” said 
Lady Jane at last, “that my girls are 
a little wild—rather sporting—I dare say 
you understand the sort of thing I mean. 
I hope you have a good deal of firmness 
of character.” 

Miss Scott said nothing to this, but 
nodded gravely as if to say that if 
she possessed any firmness she would 
use it. She was evidently a silent young 
person, 

“They are not nasty-tempered at ali,” 
Lady Jane continued. “On the con- 
trary. But they are perfect little pickles. 
Just to give you an idea—the other day 
they actually locked the chauffeur in and 
took out my own new motor. I really 
hope you will be able to prevent that 
sort of thing.” 

Again Miss Scott gravely nodded, and 
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this time her right eye certainly wandered 
a little. 

“| dare say you would rather go to 
your room and settle yourself a little 
before seeing them,” suggested Lady 
Jane. 

“ Please, I think I should like to see 
them at once.” 

Lady Jane rang, and told the man 
who came to send her the two girls. 

“Beg pardon, my lady, but the young 
ladies are gone out.” 

“Oh, indeed? Don’t you think you 
could find them ?” 

“T'll try, my lady,” answered the foot- 
man with perfect gravity, ‘‘ but it may 
take an hour or two, as your ladyship 
knows.” 

“Oh yes. Well, then, you had better 
show Miss Scott to her room, and send 
somebody to look for them. You see,” 
she added, tutning to the new governess, 
“they have got altogether out of the 
habit of regular hours, I hope you'll 
be quite comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Scott, who 
had risen; and she followed the footman 
meekly with her limping gait. 

Lady Jane Follitt had rarely experi- 
enced a more intimate satisfaction than 
she felt when her husband and two 
younger sons straggled into luncheon, 
and each in turn glanced quickly at the 
new governess, and then sat down with 
an expression of visible disappointment. 
The Colonel, who was a mild and kindly 
man, addressed one or two remarks to 
the new comer, which she answered as 
briefly as possible in her somewhat mono- 
tonous voice, but Jocelyn and Claude 
ignored her existence. The girls sat on 
either side of her, very neat and quiet 
and well-behaved, but they eyed her 
from time to time with the distrust which 
a natural enemy inspires at close quarters. 
They were taking her measure for the 
coming contest, and in the mind of each 
girl there was already a conviction. that 
it would not be an easy one. ‘They had 
seen all sorts: the one whose gentle ways 
and pleasant conversation delighted the 
Colonel; the one that used to blush and 
stammer whenever Jocelyn came _ into 
the room; the one who was almost a 
match for Claude at lawn tennis, and 
who could ride nearly as well as the 
Follitts themselves, because she was the 
daughter of an old-fashioned sporting 
parson, who had spent his substance on 
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horse-flesh, and broken his neck in the 
hunting-field ; they had seen Miss Kirk, 
with her violet eyes, who drew all men 
in the house after her as easily as the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin led away the 
little children; but they had never till 
now seen one who gave them the im- 
pression that she meant business, and 
would probably get the better of them. 
If she did, there would be an end of 
snaring hares and angling for trout, of 
riding bareback, and of peppering the 
passing horses on the Malton road with 
buckshot from catapults. ‘The future 
was shrouded in deep glcom, through 
which stalked hideous spectres of geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and the history of 
England. They would be told to sit 
up straight and not to ink their fingers, 
and they would be taken to walk instead 
of being let loose after their meals like 
a brace of terrier pups, to roam the park 
and harass man and beast. 

‘There was one chance left. Miss 
Scott might be a musician. There had 
been one governess of that sort, too, 
and. the girls had enjoyed long hours 
of sweetest liberty while she was ham- 
mering away at the piano in the school- 
room. 

“Do you play?” asked Evelyn in a 
sweet low voice. 

“Oh no,” answered Miss Scott. “I 
don’t know one note from another.” 

‘The last ray of hope was extinguished, 
the gloom deepened, and Evelyn relapsed 
into mournful silence after exchanging a 
depressed glance with Gwendolen. 

‘These fateful forebodings soon proved 
to be only too well grounded, and before 
two days had passed Lady Jane was 
thoroughly convinced that she had found 
the long-sought treasure; her own face 
grew more and more serene, and she 
motored with a light heart, undisturbed 
by the tormenting suspicion that a lovely 
creature with violet eyes might be at 
that very time telling the story of her 
life to the Colonel, or sympathising with 
Lionel’s difficulties in pursuit of learning, 
or blushing under Jocelyn’s nose, or 
possibly being taught to ride in the 
paddock by Claude. Not one of them 
all would go near Miss Scott if he could 
help it, not one would so much as speak 
to her unless it were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

And yet the new governess seemed 
quite happy in her surroundings, and 
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even smiled sometimes, when she spoke 
to the girls. It was a pleasant smile, 
and she had good teeth; and possibly, 
if any of the men had thought of look- 
ing at her face, it would have oc- 
curred to them that, if it had not been 
for her one blotchy cheek, and her red 
nose, and her way of putting her hair 
straight back from her forehead that made 
her look like a skinned rabbit, her face 
might not have been ugly. But if such a 
thought had crossed Lady Jane’s mind, 
she would have consoled herself by. re- 
flecting on poor Miss Scott’s lameness 
and her slightly deformed shoulder. 
‘There was that wandering eye, too, which 
was another source of comfort ; and then 
there was the undeniable fact that the 
girls were kept in the schoolroom in the 
morning, and that Miss Scott was always 
with them when they went out. 

With the inhuman cruelty of youth, 
the two girls deliberately tried to walk 
the lame governess off her feet: but to 
their amazement and mortification she 
kept pace with them without difficulty, 
and was at least as fresh as they were 
after a tramp of seven or eight miles over 
the moor. ‘They were still further aston- 
ished when they found that she could 
beat them out and out at tennis, with no 
apparent effort. They had always sup- 
posed that a lame person could not run; 
but Miss Scott ran like a deer, and, 
indeed, she seemed less lame then than 
when she was only walking. 

It was not often that her eye wandered 
when she was with them, but when it did 
they felt sure that she was watching them 
both at the same time, though they were 
on opposite sides of her; and the sensa- 
tion was most unpleasant. 

They asked her questions about herself, 
particularly when they were at their 
lessons, because a little conversation was 
always a pleasant change ; and though she 
answered very briefly at such times, she 
did not seem to mind talking of her life 
at home when they were out for a walk. 
There was nothing mysterious about Miss 
Scott : her mother had died when she was 
very young, and her father was a learned 
man and a student, who spent his life 
among books ; they lived in Kensington ; 
he had taught her till she had gone to 
the college, where she had worked hard 
because she knew that she must earn her 
living, but had been very happy because 
she had made friends; that was where 
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she had learnt to play tennis so well, and 
she told the girls all about the life there, 
with a great many amusing little stories. 
In fact, except during lessons, or when, in 
the wickedness of their hearts, they tried 
to get away from her for such illicit 
purposes as worm-fishing, snaring hares, 
or popping at rooks with their brothers’ 
guns, they found her a pleasant com- 
panion. 

*T shall be glad,” said Lady Jane at 
the end of the first week, and with a really 
friendly smile, ‘‘if you will stay on. I 
see that you have a very good influence 
on the girls.” 

“Thank you,” answered Miss Scott, 
and her eye wandered unmistakably. 

Lady Jane informed the Colonel of her 
decision, and he had rarely seen her in a 
more delightful humour. Miss Scott, she 
said, was really the ideal governess in 
every way. She knew her business, she 
was quiet, modest and unassuming. All 
previous governesses had possessed three 
sets of manners: one for the drawing-room, 
and of a kind which Lady Jane con- 
sidered perfectly odious; the second 
manner was for the schoolroom, and had 
usually been unsatisfactory ; the third was 
the way they had with the servants, which 
was of such a nature that the whole 
household detested them. But Miss 
Scott was quite different in that respect. 
By means known to herself, Lady Jane 
had ascertained that the household ap- 
proved of her; that the butler included 
her in what might be called “the clause 
of favoured nations,” by bestowing his 
best attention on her small wants at 
table; that any of the footmen would 
have cheerfully blacked her shoes; that 
the housemaids brought her hot water as 
often as if she had been one of the family, 
and that Lady Jane’s own maid con- 
sidered her a “ perfect lady.” 

“T am glad that you are satisfied at 
last, my dear,” answered the Colonel 
thoughtfully. ‘‘She’s not much to look 
at, but she can’t help that, poor soul.” 

‘* Precisely,” answered Lady Jane, with 
evil glee ; “she can’t help it.” 

In due time Lionel came back, having 
been absent nearly a fortnight. He 
arrived not long before dinner, when Miss 
Scott was not about, having disappeared 
to her own quarters for the evening, as 
usual, 

When he had almost finished dressing, 
Claude dropped in on his way down. 











Lionel had always been more intimate 
with him than with Jocelyn. 

“The Lady has done it this time,” 
observed the younger brother, sitting on 
the arm of an easy-chair before the fire. 

“Has the new governess come?” 
asked Lionel absently. 

“Yes, and I rather think she has come 
to stay for life. Avoid looking at her if 
you meet her, my dear chap. The Gorgon 
wasn’t in it with her. She would turn a 
Bengal tiger to stone.” 

Lionel looked at his brother with 
curiosity, for he had not often heard him 
express himself so strongly. “ What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“T forget all the things,” answered 
Claude ; ** but I know that she has a big 
blotch on one cheek and a red nose, and 
she looks like a skinned hare, and she’s 
got a hump on one shoulder, and she’s 
lame, and si 

“Good gracious!” Lionel’s jaw had 
positively dropped at the description, and 
he was staring at his brother in a most 
unusual way. 

“TI forgot,” continued Claude: “one 
eye wanders 

“T say,” interrupted Lionel, in a tone 
of irritation, now that his first astonish- 
ment had subsided, “it’s not good enough, 
you know. My credulity was badly injured 
when I was young. What’s the new 
governess’s name?” 

** Miss Scott,” answered Claude; “and 
I really don’t think I’ve exaggerated. 
The Governor is awfully depressed about 
it, ‘Lhe worst of the thing is that she 
is turning out to be the long-sought 
treasure, and the Lady is in the seventh 
heaven.” 





? 





“It’s very odd,” observed Lionel 
thoughtfully. “Is there any one stop- 
ping?” 


“The Trevelyans are coming to-morrow, 
and I believe there is to be a big end 
party this Saturday.” 

“What ‘Trevelyans?” asked Lionel. 
“Is it the mad lot, or their ballooning 
cousins ?” 

“The balloonists,” answered Claude. 
“They are quite as crazy as the others, 
though.” 

“I think i prefer them to the mad ones, 
myself. The Lincolnshire ones make me 
rather nervous. I always expect to hear 
that another of the family has had to be 
locked up, and it might happen to be the 
one I had just been talking to. I suppose 
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Miss Scott doesn’t come to dinner, does 
she ?” 

“Rather not!” 

‘The two brothers went down together, 
and during dinner Lionel, who still dis- 
trusted Claude’s description of the new 
governess, asked questions about her of 
the others, and though no one said any- 
thing very definite before the servants, 
the fact that she was lame and far from 
good-looking was made quite clear to him, 
as also that his mother was thoroughly 
satisfied with her services. Indeed, Lady 
Jane enlarged upon the subject in a way 
that was almost tiresome. 

Lionel was not usually the most punctual 
member of the household, but on the 
following morning he was the first in the 
breakfast-room, and was standing before 
the fire reading a newspaper, when the 


door opened quietly and Miss Scott 
entered alone, closing it after her. She 
came forward towards Lionel with her 


beginning of a smile, as if they had met 
before. He held out his hand to her 
mechanically, but his eyes were staring 
at her with a startled look, and he grew 
visibly paler every moment. 

“How do you do?” she asked quite 
naturally, as they shook hands. 

Lionel could hardly speak. “ Ellen!” 
he cried, “in Heaven’s name what has 
happened ?” 

Before she could answer both heard 
the handle of the door moving, and when 
the two girls entered the room the 
governess was standing by her own place, 
waiting for them, and Lionel had turned 
his back and was poking the fire to hide 
his emotion. 


CHAPTER III. 
As has already appeared, there were two 
families of ‘Trevelyans among the Follitts’ 
friends. The Lincolnshire branch was 
usually described as the mad lot, because 
at least two members of the family had 
disappeared suddenly from society, and 
as it had never been said that they were 
dead, it was quite easy to say that they 
were insane. ‘There were numerous more 
or less idle tales about these two and 
concerning their property, of which the 
sane members were supposed to be 
enjoying the income. 
The ballooning branch, which Lionel 
thought rather the madder of the two, 
was represented by old Major Trevelyan, 
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who had invented an airship that would 
not move, his married son, and his 
daughter Anne, who were enthusiastic 
aeronauts, but had no beiief at all in the 
old gentleman’s invention; on the other 
hand, their confidence in their own 
methods was boundless, and several rather 
serious accidents had left it quite un- 
diminished. 

Young Mrs. Trevelyan sided with her 
father-in-law, for in her heart she was a 
dreadful coward in the air, though she 
feared nothing on land or water ; and she 
found that the best way to be left at 
home was to quarrel with her husband 
and sister-in-law about ripping-lines, safety- 
valves, detachable cars, and other gear. 
When an ascent was not far off, and her 
husband, as usual, showed signs of wishing 
her to accompany him, the wise little lady 
would get the old gentleman to coach 
her thoroughly in his own views, which 
she then proceeded to air and defend till 
her husband lost his temper and flatly 
refused to take her with him, which was 
precisely the end she desired to gain. 

‘There had lately been one of those 
ascents which, in the ordinary course of 
things, had been followed by a descent 
with some of those results that are 
frequent in ballooning, if not inevitable. 
When the three younger members of the 
family appeared, Anne Trevelyan’s hand- 
some nose was decorated with a fine strip 
of court plaster and her brother had a 
sprained wrist, which obliged him to 
carry his arm in a sling. But they all 
seemed very happy and united, for young 
Mrs. ‘Trevelyan was the last person in 
the world to say “I told you so.” 

Lady Jane approved of ballooning, in 
principle, because it was distinctly 
“sporting,” but she thought it dangerous 
compared with motoring. 

“It’s all very well,” retorted Anne 
Trevelyan, “but you could count on 
your fingers the people you have ever 
heard of who have been killed by balloons, 
whereas every one I know has either killed 
or been killed by motors.” 

“I am quite sure I never killed a 
human being,” answered Lady Jane; 
“and I’m quite alive myself.” 

“Yes, but how long will it last?” 
inquired Miss Anne cheerfully. 

““And as for danger,” answered Lady 
Jane, “‘whenever I see you, you have 
just escaped with your life! It’s quite 


needless to ask why you have a large 


piece of court plaster on your beautiful 
nose, my dear, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, quite !” 

As no new ascent was being talked of, 
Mrs. Trevelyan did not take Lady Jane’s 
side, and the subject was soon dropped. 
Moreover, in the course of the afternoon 
a thing so new and surprising happened 
that it drove all other questions out of 
the field of interest in the Follitt family. 
Lionel actually went for a walk with his 
sisters and the new governess. He made 
no secret of it, and his start with the 
girls and Miss Scott was witnessed by 
the assembled party soon after luncheon. 
‘They were all in a large room which was 
neither a hall, nora library, nor a drawing- 
room, nor anything else directly definable. 
In the days when the children had been 
much smaller, but not quite small enough 
to be kept out of the way, it had been 
their general place of meeting, and the 
Colonel had christened it the ‘ mess- 
room,” because, as he explained, it was 
always in such a mess, Each member of 
the family had a place in it which was 
regarded as his or her own—a particular 
chair, a particular table or a corner ofa 
table, with a place for books and news- 
papers. Lady Jane often wrote her letters 
there instead of in her morning-room, 
and the Colonel had a small desk before 
a window, which he preferred to the 
much more luxurious arrangements in 
his study; the three young men often 
lounged there on rainy days, and even 
the girls kept what they called their 
work in an old-fashioned work-basket- 
table before a small sofa which was their 
coign of vantage; for by keeping very 
quiet they sometimes made their elders 
forget their presence, and they heard 
many interesting things. 

Ordinary acquaintances were never 
asked into the mess-room, and were not 
likely to find their way to it uninvited, as 
it was not in direct communication with 
the other large rooms on the ground 
floor, and could only be reached by a 
small dark passage which was entered 
from the hall by a half-concealed door. 
But the ‘Trevelyans had lately been 
promoted out of acquaintanceship to the 
rank of friends—partly, perhaps, because 
Lady Jane hoped that Lionel might take 
it into his head to fall in love with Anne, 
who had always shown, or pretended to 
show, an unaccountable preference for 
him. His mother could not imagine why 
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in the world a handsome and rather 
dashing sort of girl, who was almost too 
fond of society, should be attracted by 
that one of the brothers whom almost 
every one thought the least attractive ; 
but since it was so, and since Anne was 
a thoroughly nice young woman, and 
since it was evidently the eldest son’s 
duty to marry, Lady Jane did all she 
could to bring the two together; and 
she was not at all pleased when she 
heard her husband’s exclamation of sur- 
prise on seeing that Lionel was actually 
going for a walk with his sisters and 
the governess. 

“Upon my word, my dear, I never 
expected to see that.” 

lady Jane was near him, and looked 
out; the others heard, and went to 
different windows to see what was the 
matter. 

“In a long and misspent life,” said 
Claude, who was not twenty-two, ‘‘ I have 
never seen anything more extraordinary.” 

“I say, governor,” asked Jocelyn, 
“there’s no insanity in our family, is 
there ?” 

‘““l’m not sure,” answered the Colonel. 
“T believe I once paid your debts, my 
boy. ‘That’s always a bad sign.” 

Jocelyn did not smile. ‘Taken in 
connection with the fact that I never 
made any more,” he answered, ‘“‘it 
certainly looks as if we were threatened 
with softening of the brain.” 

“And this settles it,’ put in Claude, 
watching the fast disappearing figures of 
Lionel and Miss Scott, who were already 
walking side by side behind the two girls. 

“It’s a safe and harmless madness, at 
all events,” laughed Anne Trevelyan, who 
was. close behind Jocelyn and looking 
over his shoulder. 

3ut the surprise of the party in the 
mess-room was nothing to the amazement 
of Evelyn and Gwendolen, who could 
not believe their eyes and ears. Their 
taste for forbidden amusements and 
sports, and their intimate alliance and 
mutual trust during a long career of 
domestic crime, had given them an 
almost superhuman power of concealing 
their emotions at the most exciting 
moments. When they saw that Lionel 


was coming with them, they behaved 
as naturally as if it were an everyday 
occurrence ; but as soon as they were 
half a dozen paces in front of the other 
two they exchanged glances of inteiligence 


and suspicion, though Evelyn only said 
in an unnecessarily loud tone that it was 
‘*a capital day fora walk,” and Gwendolen 
answered that it was ‘“‘ripping.” ‘They 
remembered that they had more than 
once derived great advantage from not 
altogether dissimilar circumstances ; for 
although none of their brothers had 
exhibited such barefaced effrontery as to 
go to walk with them and the governess 
of the moment, nevertheless it had often 
happened that their former tormentors 
had disappeared from the schoolroom, or 
during the afternoon, for as much as 
an hour at a time, during which the girls 
left undone those things which they ought 
to have done and did a variety of other 
things instead. 

On the present occasion they were 
surprised, but they never lost their nerve, 
and by the time they were six paces in 
front they were both already intent on 
devising means for increasing the distance 
to a quarter of a mile. Having been 
allowed to lead the way, it was natural 
that they should take the direction of the 
moor, where escape would be easy and 
pursuit difficult; besides, once there, it 
was easy to pretend that there was a cat 
in sight, and a cat on a grouse moor is 
anathema maranatha, with a price on its 
head, and to chivvy it is a worthy action 
in the eyes of all sportsmen. Cats were 
scarce, it was true, but Lionel and Miss 
Scott would be talking together, and how 
could either of them swear that there was 
no cat? As a preliminary measure, the 
two increased their speed at the first hill, 
and Lionel, who was in extreme haste to 
ask questions of his companion, refused 
to walk any faster than before. In a few 
moments, Evelyn and Gwendolen, though 
well in sight, were out of earshot. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you had 
had an accident?” asked Lionel in a low 
tone. 

** Because it would not have been true,” 
answered Miss Scott, limping along beside 
him. 

* But you are lame,” objected Lionel. 

“ec Very ! ” 

“And you’ve got one shoulder higher 
than the other.” 

‘It’s quite noticeable, isn’t it ?” 

“And your figure and your com- 
plexion 

* Awful, aren’t they? I suppose I’m 
absolutely repulsive, am I not?” 

The girls were forging steadily ahead. 
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“ No, dear, you never could be that to 
me,” answered Lionel earnestly. “Tm 
very anxious about you, that’s all.” 

“There’s really no cause for anxiety, 
I assure you.” 

“But if you have not had an accident 

you must at least have been very ill?” 
“ “Oh no,” answered Miss Scott in an 
indifferent tone; “‘only a little influenza 
since I saw you two months ago. I don’t 
call that an illness, you know.” 

“I’m not sure,” answered Lionel very 
gravely. “I’ve often heard that the 
influenza may have very serious conse- 
quences. I call being lame quite serious 
enough.” 

*] dare say it will get better,” said 
Miss Scott cheerfully. ‘Il am quite sure 
that this kind of lameness can be cured. 
I'm sorry to have given you such an 
unpleasant impression.” 

** Painful would be a better word,” said 
Lionel. ‘1 never had such a shock in 
my life as when you came into the break- 
fast-room this morning.” 

“Yes, 1 saw. I suppose I had not 
realised how changed I am.” 

“If you would only do your hair as you 
used to,” Lionel said, “it would be better. 
Why in the world have you taken to 
drawing it back in that way?” 

“id you see your mother’s advertise- 
ment ?” asked Miss Scott. 

“No. What had that to do with the 
way you do your hair?” 

Instead of answering, Miss Scott pro- 
duced a small newspaper cutting, which 
she had carried inside her glove with the 
evident intention of showing it to him. 
He took it, read it, and slipped it into his 
pocket with a rather harsh little laugh. 
‘“’That was ingenious,” he said; “ but the 
idea that you, of all people, could ever 
fulfil such outrageous conditions !” 

“lm perfectly satisfactory, you see. 
I fill the place very well, and Lady Jane 
is kindness itself.” 

“I suppose that hideous frock is also 
meant to enhance the effect ?” 

“Tt does, doesn’t it ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed it does! Most de- 
cidedly! But I should have thought that 
what has happened to you would have 
been quite enough to satisfy my mother, 
without making it so much worse.” 

By this time they were up on the moor, 
which began not more than half a mile 
from the great house. As Lionel spoke 
the last words he looked sadly at Miss 
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Scott’s blotched face; but it hurt him 
to see it, and he looked away at once, 
following his sisters’ movements with his 
eyes. At that very moment he saw them 
both stoop suddenly to pick up stones 
from the rough moorland road; having 
armed themselves, they dashed away like 
greyhounds from the leash, straight across 
the moor, in a direction which would soon 
take them out of sight in the hollow 
beyond. Miss Scott was watching them 
too, and showed signs of wishing to give 
chase at once, but Lionel stopped her. 

“They've probably seen a cat,” he said 
quietly. 

Miss Scott, who knew nothing about 
moors, did not understand. 

“Cats kill the young birds,” Lionel 
explained. “The best thing we can do 
is to sit down and wait. It won’t hurt 
them to have a good run.” 

As Miss Scott sat down on a boulder 
by the roadside, he caught sight of the 
thick sole of her right shoe for the first 
time. He had often seen cripples wearing 
just such a shoe on one foot, and he 
started a littlke and drew his breath 
sharply between his teeth as one does at 
a painful sight. She understood, but was 
silent for a moment, though she instantly 
drew back her foot under the edge of her 
tweed skirt. 

*] was afraid it would make a dreadful 
difference to you,” she said, “and I 
suppose I should never have let you see 
me like this.” He made a quick move- 
ment. ‘No, dear,” she continued quietly, 
‘**] quite understand ; but I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to be near you.” 

“ Besides,” he answered, anxious to 
destroy the painful impression he must 
have made on her, “ you had written that 
you meant to come, if only on trial. I 
thought it was a mad idea, but I found it 
just as impossible to resist as you did, 
and 1 should have been awfully dis- 
appointed if you had not come. Of 
course it would have been easier for me 
if I had known—or if you had not done 
all you could to make it worse.” 

She looked at him so steadily while he 
was speaking that he turned and met her 
eyes ; they seemed to be laughing, though 
her face was grave. 

“T really couldn’t paint my check; 
could I?” she asked. 

“Oh, no! I did not mean that.” 

“But I have,” said Miss Scott with’ 
great gravity. 
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“What do you mean?” asked Lionel 
in amazement. 

“T wash it off at night,” she answered. 
“Tt comes off quite easily.” 

“What?” Lionel almost sprang to his 
feet. “Do you mean to say ¥ 

“Yes,” answered Miss Scott, smiling. 
“T’vye made up for the part. It’s well 
done, isn’t it? You know I belonged to 
the dramatic club at the college, and they 
thought | was rather good at it. I always 
did the ugly housemaids with colds in 
their heads and red noses.” 
“Your nose too!” 

‘** Yes, my nose too. 
off my face; and this comes off.” She 
stuck out the thick-soled shoe as she 
spoke. ‘‘And this comes off,” she added, 
laying her hand on her shoulder and 
laughing. ‘‘And my figure is just what 
it always was. Only my teeth and hair 
are real.” 

At first Lionel stared at her with some 
alarm, as if he thought she might be 
going out of her mind. But she only 
smiled and looked at him quite quietly ; 
and, now that he knew the truth, he saw 
the familiar face that was dear to him as 
if it were not disfigured, and the sudden 
understanding wrought such a quick re- 
vulsion in his feeling and so greatly 
delighted his natural sense of humour, 
that he began to laugh silently, as he sat 
leaning forward with his elbows on his 
knees, for he had the grave disposition of 
a thoughtful scholar,. But instead of sub- 
siding, his mirth grew by quick degrees, 
his shoulders shook and his face twisted 
till he felt as if his whole being were 
turning into one vast joke; then, quite 
suddenly, he stuck out his feet in front 
of him, leaned back, threw up his head, 
and broke into a peal of such ringing 
laughter as the silent moor had never 
heard before. And Ellen Scott, who had 
been dying to laugh for ten days, could 
not help joining him now, though in a 
much more musical and pretty fashion ; so 
there the lovers sat on the boulder, side 
by side, laughing like a pair of lunatics. 

The air was bright and still, as it can 
be in the North of England when the 
winter is just over and the earth is 
beginning to wake again, and to dream 
of her returning loveliness, as a beautiful 
woman may who has long lain ill in a 
darkened room. The clear laughter of 
the two echoed far and wide, even down 
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girls were poking sticks under the big 
stones at one end of the pool to drive the 
speckled trout out of their quiet lurking- 
places; and they were talking in low 
tones and plotting to hide some fishing- 
tackle out of sight near by, on the mere 
chance that they might before long get 
an hour's fishing while Lionel would be 
talking to Miss Scott. But the instant 
they heard the far-off sound of mirth 
overhead, they ran up the slope again, 
and dropped to the ground just behind a 
long familiar bunch of gorse, whence they 
could watch the road unobserved. The 
manceuvre was executed with a skill that 
would have done credit to a head stalker. 

Lionel and Miss Scott were still 
laughing, but had reached the milder 
stage of mirth which is like the after-taste 
of very dry champagne. ‘They were 
looking at each other, and it was quite 
evident to the experienced eyes that 
watched them through the gorse that 
they were holding hands, though the 
hands that were joined were not visible, 
but were held low down between them, 
pressing the boulder on which they sat. 

The two girls saw, understood, and 
rejoiced. ‘They had firmly believed that 
never, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, could any male being even think 
of holding Miss Scott’s hand; but the 
impossibility was an accomplished fact 
before their eyes, and as they could not 
have any reason for supposing that the 
two had ever met before, they both 
instantly concluded that it was a case 
of love at first sight. Then they looked 
at each other and they also laughed long 
and heartily, though not a sound disturbed 
the air. When the fit was over, they 
whispered together. 

“ T think it’s going to be all right,” said 
Evelyn, keeping her eye on the couple. 

“lm _ jolly glad,” whispered Gwen- 
dolen. “I thought we were in for it this 
time.” 

“The last ten days have been awful,” 
said Evelyn, “ haven't they ?” 

“She’s a perfect demon,” replied the 
other. “I wish I knew some nice bad 
words for her, that it wouldn’t be wrong 
or low-down form to say !” 

‘“T’'yve seen things in Shakespeare,” 
said Evelyn thoughtfully, “but I’m not 
quite sure what they mean.” 


“You can think them anyway,” 
suggested Gwendolen—“ that’s _ better 
than nothing ; 


and you'll show them to 
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me when we get home, and I can think 
them too. ‘There can’t be anything 
wrong about that, can there ?” 

“TJ don’t think so,” answered Evelyn ; 


“and we'll never ask anybody, so we 
can always think that the words are all 
right.” 

““Do you suppose he'll kiss her?” 


asked Gwendolen. 

“Not to-day,” answered Evelyn, with 
the superior wisdom of an elder sister. 
“They never do the first day ; and besides, 
he’s sitting on the side that has the 
blotch.” 

“Well, then,” said Gwendolen, who 
had a more practical mind, “if there’s 
not going to be anything more to see, and 
as we can’t hear what they are saying, 
let’s go back and tickle the trout !” 

Evelyn at once recognised that this 
was sound counsel, and with the una- 
nimity which characterised all their 
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actions, the two crept backwards till 
they were below the brow of the knoll, 
and then rose to their feet and trotted 
down to the pool again in great gladness 
of heart. 

“How long do you think you can 
keep it up?” Lionel asked at last. ‘* It’s 
utterly amusing and delightful, but I 
think it is just a little dangcrous for 
you.” 

“At the first sight of danger I shall 
disappear into space,” answered Miss 
Scott. “ But I have a little plan of my 
own,” she added, “which I mean to 
carry out if I can.” 

‘© What is it ?” 

“Tt will succeed better if I keep you 
in the dark,” she answered. “In the 
meantime, give me some work to do for 
you in the evenings—cepying or looking 
up things. ‘That will account for your 
talking to me sometimes, don’t you see ?” 


(70 be continued, ) 





A RONDEAU OF REGRET. 


| AM, alas! a girl, and so 
My love for you I may not show; 


But I must wait, demure and meck, 


Until you find the pluck to speak, 


And, oh dear me! 


you are so slow. 


Day after day I undergo 


A torment of suspense, heigh-ho! 


IIow useless, impotent, and weak 


I am, alas! 


I watch you wander to and fro, 


Your ardour high, 


your courage low, 


I watch your pale and sunken cheek ; 


Yet I must hide the love you seek 


Till you propose, because, you know, 


I am a lass. 





Jessie Pope. 
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DRESS OF POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE, 


BY SUSAN CARPENTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


HEN did ladies’ Court dress 
come under strict regulations ? 
I could get no information 
upon this point either at the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain or at the College of 
Arms. ‘Topsy-like, I expect, “it grew.” 
In earlier times, no doubt, noble ladies 
went to Court ceremonials wearing their 
best dress, trimmed with fur or velvet 
according to their rank; and as no 
one outside the inner circle was received, 
it was not necessary to lay down minute 
rules as to what was or was not to be 
worn. 


The Coming of the Plume. 


We know that now trains and plumes 
are distinctive features of a lady’s Court 
dress ; and, regarding plumes, it is a 
surprising fact that, while women of old 
piled up their heads with towering peaked 
headdresses made of yards upon yards 
of linen, distended them with frames 
covered with muslin, wore horns single 
or at both sides, decorated their heads 
with ships, swans, or erections so like a 
gibbet that a lady was once reproached 
with wearing a gallows on her head—they 
never thought of beautiful soft feathers 
until the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Possibly, the art of curling, 
dressing, and putting together feathers, 
as they are curled, dressed, and put 
together to-day, was in its infancy ; and 
the ostrich plume in its primitive state 
is but a limp and scraggy affair. In 
classical times, to judge by statues and 
carvings, the only feathers used decorative- 
ly were those which required no dressing, 
as the peacock and impeyan feathers, 
which were worn in their natural con- 
dition. Court plumes were at first 
tall, upstanding, and of great magnitude, 
towering above the turban or elaborate 
coiffure; and there were evidently no 
such minute regulations concerning 
them as obtain now, for as late as the 


Georgian period Paradise plumes were 
worn at Court as well as ostrich feathers, 
and one princess’s head-dress, we are 





admiringly told, was composed of thirty 
plumes. 

Apropos of feathers, Marie Antoinette, 
in the happy days before the shadow of 
the Revolution fell upon her, once stuck 
two peacock feathers and an_ ostrich 
plume in her hair, standing before her 
mirror to see how they looked. ‘The 
King entered at the moment, and was 
so delighted with the effect that he 
ordered his wife’s portrait to be painted 
be-feathered as she was, and the portrait 
to be sent to the Empress Maria-lheresa. 
That august lady, however, instead of 
appreciating the compliment, at once re- 
turned the picture to her daughter, with 
the remark that it was evident a mistake 
had been made, and that the portrait of 
some actress had been sent to her instead 
of the portrait of a queen. Nowadays 
actresses not only follow the _ latest 
fashions of the Court, but occasionally 
inspire them. 


The Length of the Train. 


The manteau de cour was at first only 
worn by royal and really aristocratic 
ladies, and the length was _ regulated 
according to the degree of the wearer. 
At the present day it survives in the 
robes worn at coronations by queens, 
princesses, and  peeresses. At His 
Majesty’s coronation the regulations were 
as strictly enforced as they were centuries 
ago, when the sumptuary laws were made. 
A baroness had a train two yards long, 
and two bands of ermine on her cape, 
and half a yard was added on with each 
step higher on the social ladder, finishing 
up with the four-yards-long train of the 
duchesses, and ermine trimmings in pro- 
portion. + 

The Queen’s train, longer, more richly 
embroidered, and more heavily trimmed 
with ermine, was by no means a light 
matter to carry out, in every sense of 
the word. It is difficult to fasten such 
a weight securely to the bodice of the 
gown; and at the coronation of Queen 
Adelaide that lady’s train tore itself away 
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from the bodice, taking part of the latter 
with it. 

‘The most beautiful and harmonious 
effect ever seen was at the opening of 
His Majesty’s first Parliament, when all 
the peeresses were in black. ‘The vivid 
robes of the peers, and the uniforms of 
the officers, with the black toilets in the 
peeresses’ gallery, relieved by the flashing 
of innumerable diamonds, and the brown- 
and-gold decoration of the walls of the 
chamber beyond, was a spectacle never 
to be forgotten. 

Looking over old historical prints, one 
notes how greatly the style of the Court 
mantle varies. Sometimes it was cut to 
a train of great length; at other periods 
it was shorter than the dress over which 
it was worn, and the dress was either 
trained or not, as fashion decreed. ‘The 
present Court train is undoubtedly the 
evolution of this manteau de cour, but 
when the train first became a_ separate 
entity is not clear. Pictures in the reign 
of Louis XIV. show the train distinct 
from the gown, and with no trace of 
the mantle. In the reign of Edward LV. 
we are told that ladies discarded trains 
altogether, and showed their high estate by 
borders of fur and velvet on their dresses. 
But the train was soon revived with a 
vengeance, and wher Elizabeth of Austria 
entered Paris to marry gthe weakling 
Charles 1X., her train was seventy feet 
long, and greatly admired by the people. 
This is probably a record in the length 
of trains. At the fétes given in honour 
of the marriage of the Dauphin and Mary 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth of Valois wore 
a train six yards long, which was carried 
after her by a gentleman as she went 
through the mazes of a lively coranto. 
Admiration, and perhaps sympathy, should 
certainly go out to that gentleman train- 
bearer, rather than to the princess who 
made the sensation. One would like to 
have seen the gyrations of the unfortunate 
man skipping about after the Royal lady 
burdened with her train, and keenly 
watching for her next move in the dance. 


Dancing Under Difficulties. 

Mary Queen of Scots is said to have 
worn a_ twelve-yards-long train at balls, 
carried by a gentleman, who must have 
gone through years of training to become 
an expert in that sort of duty. Generally 
speaking, on the ladies of the ‘Tudor time 
we see neither train nor Court mantle, but 
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skirts distended to enormous width by 
the stiff farthingales, looking all the wider 
from the pointed stomachers worn with 
them. With this fashion the neck was 
either quite covered or cut square and en- 
framed by the ruff or Médici collar, and 
the sleeves were long and tight, a marked 
contrast to those ultra-wide long sleeves 
which were attached to earlier bodices 
and Court mantles, and often fell below 
the hem of the skirt. Even Royal infants 
had long trains attached to them and 
carried by attendants at their christening, 
or some great state function; and trains 
and fur-trimmed garments generally were 
handed down as heirlooms in the good 
old times. 

But the train, like the much-abused 
corset, has saved life in its day. When 
Charles VIII. of France appeared at a 
fancy Court ball with some of his com- 
panions dressed as savages in feathers 
stuck on with pitch, they caught fire. ‘The 
Duchesse de Berri had the presence of 
mind to roll her train round the King 
and put out the flames which caused the 
death of the others. Whether it was an 
advantage to save the body, when the 
mind was destroyed by the shock, is 
another question. ‘The hoop, which was 
quite distinct from the farthingale, bunch- 
ing the skirt like a hogshead or a huge 
bell, instead of only at the top, made its 
appearance in the sixteenth century, and 
reigned for about a hundred years. 

‘The Court hoop was worn long after 
the hoop had gone out of fashion with 
ordinary dress; and much may be forgiven 
to George IV. for forbidding ladies to 
come to his Court in the hoop. 

By the way, a very quaint little picture 
of a lady in Court dress with this hoop 
is in the possession of Mr. Ede of Chan- 
cery Lane, who is the official robe-maker 
to their Majesties and an expert on the 
subject of regulation dress. It appears 
in a little old book entitled ‘‘ Book of the 
Beauties and Dignities of British Society,” 
of which there are few copies extant. 


Variations in the Bodice. 
Even since Court dress for ladies has 


been regulated, it has varied a deal in 
style. Formerly the bodice and _ train 
were of the same material, the under- 
dress being technically known as_ the 


“petticoat.” ‘The Court train should be 
three yards long, and made of three widths 
of material—of course not the double 
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‘Marie Antoinette once stuck two peacock feathers and an ostrich plume in her hair.’ 
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width in 
which rich 
stuffs are 


now pro- 
duced. 
Royal 


ladies, and 
those in 
attend- 
ance, who 
often stand 


with their 
train over 
their arm 


during a 
Court, fre- 
quently 
order a 
shorter 
and lighter 
train than 
those who 
pass be 
fore the 
presence. 
‘The trans- 
parent 
train, so 
popular 
for some 
years, was 
an un- 
known 
quantity a 
generation 
or two ago, 
and was 
inspired 
by a study 
of the dia- 
phanous, 
graceful, 
if @¢Ca- 
sionally 
slightly 











immodest 
dress of 
the Tallien 
type. The regulation Court bodice was 
cut low off the shoulders, with very short 
sleeves and fitted, pointed front ; and it 
has always been difficult for ladies to ob- 
tain permission to wear a high or square- 
cut bodice at Courts. After the bodice 
and train in one came the pretty fashion 
of having the Court train quite distinct 


from the gown, either fastened from 
the waist or more gracefully falling 


from one shoulder and the waist, or from 





Court dress 


Edward IV. 


both shoulders, 
de cour. 

The original Court bodice is no longer 
de rigueur, and ladies attend Court in a 
smart evening dress, Directoire, Empire, 
Princess, or any other prevailing mode, 
the gown being worn afterwards at dinners 
and balls, The train, if not specially 
embroidered down the sides and at the 
bottom, is subsequently made up into a 
dress on its own account; and, needless 


reviving the manteau 
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ordinary aristocratic lady 
does not select a train which is useless 
except at Court. ‘This economy is to be 
commended ; but dressmakers complain 
bitterly of the practice of ladies lending 
their trains to relatives and friends, thus 
avoiding the extra expense of a Court 
dress altogether. Only a season or two 
ago a lady boldly advertised in a fashion- 
able morning paper that she had a hand- 
some Court train which she was willing 
to lend for the approaching Drawing-room 
“for a consideration.” 


to say, the 


Court Mourning. 

Heavy crépe, long black crépe veils, and 
sombre dresses are worn after a Royal 
death. 
Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, the 
Princesses, and all ladies in attendance, 
wore dresses heavily trimmed with crépe, 
and in the Palace and Castle black 
crépe caps, with the crépe veils falling 
to the foot of the skirt behind. There 
is no regular evening dress permitted 
in this Royal mourning. High bodices 
and long sleeves are the correct thing, 
and the only relief to the unmitigated 
black is afforded by the white lawn or 
muslin collar and cuffs. ‘These are really 
the daintiest of little accessories imagin- 
able, made of material fine as a cobweb, 
and tucked and finished with hem-stitch- 
ing, all done by hand and exquisitely 
minute in workmanship. Strange as it 
may seem, etiquette enters into these 
little items of dress as well as the more 
important garments, and the collars and 
cuffs worn by ‘f Royal Highnesses” and 
by “Serene Highnesses ” are not the same, 
certain rules being observed as to the 
amount of tucks or finish in either case. 

The regulation Court dress for gentle- 
men happily preserves the character of the 
Georgian period, when it was instituted ; 
and although it is a great falling away 
from the gorgeous and picturesque attire 
of the gallants of the ‘Tudor and Stuart 
reigns, it is nevertheless picturesque in 
the extreme, compared with the sombre, 
hideous, and monotonous garments in 
which our countrymen have for some 


generations elected to present themselves. 
There was no occasion for regulation 
Court dress in the good old days when 
and private gentlemen were 
all the bravery of silk, satin, 
brocade, and velvet suits, splendidly em- 
broidered, and 


noblemen 
arrayed in 


often sewn over with 





For six months after the death of 
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diamonds or other precious stones. A 
courtier had only to don his newest 
and best dress in order to appear before 
his sovereign suitably attired, and in his 
most ordinary everyday costume was a 
far more splendid figure than any of our 
contemporaries can ever hope to be, even 
at their very grandest. ‘The luckless 
Duke of Buckingham was so stitched 
over with diamonds when he appeared at 
the Court of Louis XIII. of France (and, 
if romancers be correct, captivated the 
heart of Anne of Austria) that he was 
described as being ‘‘manacled,  im- 
prisoned, and fettered in jewels.” 


Degeneration in Male Attire. 


It was towards the close of the reign 
of Charles IT. that, according to an 
authority on costume, ‘‘dress began to 
degenerate, and expired in the square 
coat, cocked hat, full bottom wig, and 
jack boots of the following reign.” Yet 
to us this scorned style of dress appears 
almost picturesque, so steadily has the 
sartorial degeneration gone on. ‘There 
were at all events the lace cravats, the 
swords, the shoe-buckles, and other little 
et-ceteras which redeemed masculine 
attire from the dinginess and lack of 
character which stamp it now. 

Despite the formulation of Georgian 
Court dress, many minor changes have 
been introduced from time to time, 
few of which might perhaps be noticed 
by the uninitiated, but which appear all- 
important to authorities on state cere- 
monial. Archbishops and bishops are 
more gorgeous since their black chimere 
has been replaced by a scarlet one. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has the privilege 
of wearing a train like the peers, and the 
pity of it is that these gentlemen are not 
drilled in the art of managing their trains, 
as ladies attending Court are. Never 
shall I forget the frantic attempts made 
by the peers, scuttling about to find their 
carriages or to get back to the House of 
Lords after the Coronation, to dispose of 
their trains, or the extraordinary and absc- 
lutely grotesque appearance they presented 
with their trains rolled up under their 
arms, or twisted round their bodies, or 
gingerly held up at each side, as the 
gentleman representing “‘ Charley’s Aunt ” 
tries to get his petticoats out of the way 
of his feet 

The ordinary black velvet Court suit 








‘*Mary, Queen of Scots, wore a train twelve yards long.” 




















may be donned either in its original or 
its modernised style. The original coat, 
technically known as the “ pigeon” shape, 
is rounded off in front, somewhat after 
the style of a gentleman’s morning coat, 
or the coats on fashionable tailor-made 
ladies’ costumes at the moment. It has 
cords and steel buttons on the front and 
sleeves, and is worn with a lace cravat 
and black velvet or white satin waistcoat. 
Moreover, it has a bag wig, which, being 
interpreted, is not a wig at all, but a black 
ribbon bow, which formerly finished off 
the bag wig, and which is retained on the 
neck of the coat as a cherished souvenir 
of departed glory. 


The Cost of the Big Full-dress. 


The modern Court coat is cut more on 
the lines of the ordinary evening coat, 
and has neither buttons nor cord on the 
sleeves. ‘There are cut steel buttons on 
one side of the front, and cord on the 
other. No lace is permissible with this 
style of coat, neither does the remnant of 
the bag wig appear. Other Court suits 
permitted, but seldom worn, are in green, 
mulberry,:or plum (never black or blue) 
cloth. These have gold cord and buttons 
instead of steel, gilt sword-knot, buckles, 
and ornaments generally. At a levée 
trousers to match are worn, but at a Court 
white silk stockings and waistcoat are the 
correct thing. 

Certainly nothing recalls the magnificent 
embroideries of gentlemen’s dress in the 
past so much as the resplendent suits worn 
by Cabinet Ministers, who may well be 
regarded as “things of beauty,” if not “joys 
for ever,” when they don all their official 
magnificence, and rival a_ field-marshal 
in their gorgeous effect. 
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Robes and official dress generally are 
of course expensive attire. In the case 
of hereditary peers the father’s robes and 
coronet would be worn by the son, but in 
these days of many spick-and-span new 
political peers, everything pertaining to 
the rank has to be purchased on elevation 
to the Upper House. Speaking roughly, 
a peer’s robes will cost him sixty guineas, 
and his coronet ten guineas. ‘lhe latter 
is not of gold, as is often supposed, but of 
silver gilt, which is much lighter to wear. 
A Cabinet Minister’s full-dress suit 
comes to about £120, and his undress 
suit to about #50. He wears trousers 
when attending the House, and white 
knee-breeches at Court. 

It needs an expert to distinguish the 
different official suits. There are at least 
five classes in the Royal Household, and 
as many or more in the Civil Service. 
These gentlemen wear blue cloth coats 
with gold buttons, and many little sartorial 
touches to mark the particular class to 
which they belong. ‘The members of the 
Royal Household have embroidered red 
collars and cuffs ; and there is the Windsor 
Uniform — instituted by her late Majesty 
—and only worn at Windsor, although the 


ordinary Household uniform is_ often 
erroneously described as the Windsor 
dress. 


Thus it comes about that in all that 
regards Dress of Pomp and Circumstance 
we can trace the survival of laws and 
ideas originating centuries ago, whether 
it be in the gorgeous Court robes or 
the severe Court mourning; and yet 
all is so cleverly adapted to modern 
fashions that past and present blend in 
harmony, and never produce the effect 
of discord. 





Photo by Hanfstaengl. 
“Christina Sforza, Duchess of Milan," painted by Holbein in 1538 
Which the Duke of Norfolk sold to Messrs. Colnaghi, and for which they asked £72,000, 
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Holbein's portrait of himself, in the Althorp Collection. 


In the Uffizi Gallery at Florence is another resembling this, done in the last year of the painter's life. 


SIX FAMOUS 


HOLBEINS. 


Many noble ana famous pictures have remained with the Norfolks, down to the Duke of our own day, 
whose name has been so freely bandied about in connection with the sale and purchase of the 


“ Duchess.” 


In the discussion which has raged around the picture and its chances of acquisition 
by the nation, one fact has been forgotten, one claim ignored, 


qj for nothing else, the Duke 


has a title to our respectful gratitude, in that he lent the picture to the nation for nearly thirty 
years. After such treatment as he has recetved of late, we are afraid loans of this kind will 


become inevitabl: 


T has often been said that there is no 
history of England at once so vivid 
and so human as lies in the 

chronicle-plays of Shakespeare. In the 
same way and with equal truth it may be 
said that they have no illustrator like 
Hans Holbein. He had the three cardi- 
nal virtues of the annalist—faithfulness 
to truth, love of his fellow-men, and a 


ly fewer, and then the nation will be the loser in any case. 


calm horizon, an horizon broadened and 
mellowed by the sunshine of his native 
Franconia. 

It can hardly be said.that Holbein was 
precocious. Achievement like his is 
precocity at any age, whether we regard 
it as done in advance of its decade or 
as accomplishing by human skill some- 
thing which seems to have in it elements 
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of the divine. Holbein did both, and 
the man who could turn out two of the 
most perfect Madonnas in the world— 
the “Solothurn” at twenty-five, and the 
“Meyer” group at twenty-nine—showed 
that the Gothic schools of sacred art had 
nothing more to teach him. It was his 
turn to teach his masters, and to wander 
where he liked. By one of the happiest 
chances. that ever befel, he came to 
England ; and England, so long despised 
among the lands which pride themselves 
on art as a monopoly and a tradition, 
welcomed him with open arms. With 
the exception of a few visits to Basle, 
where he had left wife and family behind, 
he remained over here, and died in 
London at a date that cannot be fixed 
with any certainty. But his will has been 
found bearing a date in the autumn of 
1543, and as it was drawn up in evident 
haste and distress of mind, it seems clear 
that the painter died from the pestilence 
then raging. His burial-place, like 
Mozart’s, is a faint tradition. 





“The Duchess of Milan.” 


Brantome, who wrote the lives of so many 
illustrious women of his time, 
Christina of Denmark exactly what Sir 
Roger de Coverley said of the widow of his 
choice, that she had certainly the finest 
hands of any woman in the world, Holbein 
says the same, but with still more eloquence. 
He was sent by Henry VIII. to Brussels to 
paint her in the spring of 1538, and this 
picture is the indirect result of a three hours’ 
sitting. Black-anc-white reproduction does 
justice to the splendid limning of the figure, 
the demureness of the eyes and mouth, and 
some of that singularly winning disposition 
that Brantome ascribes to her. ‘They must 
have been apparent even at the age of 
fifteen or so, when Holbein painted her, and 
when his canvas came fresh to Henry’s eye 
it must have been glowing with the colours 
of a beauty that had already made her 
famous. If, as is said, she repelled the 
king’s suit with the cutting retort that she 
was sorry she hadn’t a head to spare, it was 
unworthy of her; but whatever the obstacle 
was, it can hardly have been on Henry’s 
side, for he missed, as we know, very few 
matrimonial chances. She married instead 
the Duke of Milan, who left her a widow 
at sixteen, and she remained a_ lonely 
woman the rest of her days. 


The Royal Portraits. 


If it was not Erasmus who introduced 
Holbein to the world, he certainly induced 
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him to try his fortunes in England, and gave 
him an introduction to Sir Thomas More, 
During the painter’s first visit it was More 
and his friends who found him in com- 
missions, and it was not till after he had 
returned to Basle for a while, and’ found 
things there still discouraging for art, that 
he returned to London and won his way 
to Court. It was probably More or his 
friend Archbishop Warham who presented 
him to the King, and Henry VIIL, an 
accomplished man_ himself, showed him 
nothing but favour. More and Warham fell 
from power ; Holbein survived. Cromwell, 
who sent him to paint Anne of Cleves, came 
to grief because the lady’s looks belied 
the portrait ; yet the painter, who for once 
had_ stooped to flattery, went unscathed. 
Holbein painted Henry many times—there 
are several portraits in the present exhibition 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club—-and the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, one of the _ best 
preserved, has all the panoply of circum- 
stance and ‘Tudor outline which so round 
off the arrogance and domination of the 
character. Compared with it, the portrait of 
Edward VI. is puny to a degree that is 
typical of the subject but not of the artist ; 
and there is a presage of the prince’s early 
end in its meagreness and low vitality. 
Note the simian shape of the ears, and the 
unearthly effect they lend. His father Hal 
was the man for Holbein, and vice versa. 
Every one has heard the story of the royal 
snub to a courtier who, like a bad seaman, 
had fallen foul of the painter—* I can make 
seven peasants lords, but I cannot make 
a Holbein.” 


“The Ambassadors” and “Lady Vaux.” 


We know very little of the originals who 
sat for the great group in the National 
Gallery. It belongs to the painter’s last 
period, and it was not till a seventeenth- 
century manuscript came to light that the 
sitters were identified. The one on the 
left is Jean de Denteville, French am- 
bassador to England; and his friend on 
the right, George de Selve, Bishop of 
Lavaur, was ambassador to Venice. The 
ages of the men are inscribed respectively 
on the dagger-sheath of the one and _ the 
book under the hand of the other; and the 
scientific instruments around them are a 
tribute to their learning. As for the elon- 
gated skull—one must look along it to see 
the shape—it may be a punning signature 
(hollow bone, Aoh/ dein) in the style of 
those fantastic pleasantries so many famous 
artists have adopted. But the picture is 
formal and stately in all other respects, 
and has none of that friendliness which 
Holbein gave to portraits of his many as- 
sociates in the German colony in London. 
They were a group of prosperous merchants 















Photo by W, A. Mansell & Co. 
One of Holbein's portraits of Henry Vill.; it is in the Duke of Devonshire’s Collection. 
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Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 
“Lady Vaux,” at 


who had banded themselves under the 
title of the Hanseatic Guild, near the Stecel- 
yard, a site now covered by Cannon Street 
Station, and there Holbein may have lived. 

The Elizabeth, Lady Vaux, is one of the 


Hampton Court. 


lengthy series of portraits of courtiers and 
their wives which remain to us from Hol- 
bein’s pencil. Holbein’s way was to shorten 
the sitting by taking a sketch in coloured 
chalks, and this when copied or transferred 





Photo by Hanfstaengl. 


“Edward Vi.,"” at Windsor Castile. 
47 
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to canvas was rapidly covered by his 
unerring brush. A large number of these 
preliminary drawings exist in the royal 
collection at Windsor, and have been often 
reproduced. Lady Vaux of Harrowden 
was wife of the second baron, who accom- 
panied Wolsey on his embassy to France, 
and the king on a later visit to Calais and 
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Surrey, and the third Duke of the Howard 
house. It was his father who organised at 
seventy the terrible victory at Flodden Field, 
and the son helped to carry forward the 
traditions of a house of warrior-statesmen 
by his services in Scotland, Spain, Ireland, 
and France. He was the consistent enemy 
of Wolsey, and aspired to fill his place, but 


“The Ambassadors,” at the National Gallery. 


cs 


He was created a knight at 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and entered 
the House of Lords in 1531. This portrait 
was executed about six years later, when the 
lady was thirty-two years old, and a replica 
hangs in the Imperial Palace at Prague. 


“The Duke of Norfolk.” 
This Duke of Norfolk whom Holbein 
painted was Thomas, the second Earl of 


Boulogne. 


had none of Wolsey’s genius or powers of 
resistance. He was uncle to Anne Boleyn, 
yet he assisted at her trial and in the 
arrangements for her execution. It was he, 
too, who arrested Cromwell, and only escaped 
the scaffold in his turn. by the fact that 
Henry died the night before the date fixed 
for the execution. He remained in the 
Tower through the reign of Edward, and 
was released and restored by Queen Mary 
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Photo by Hanfstaengl. 


“The Duke of Norfolk,” at Windsor Castle. 


to his tithe and wealth, much of which had 
come from the plundered monasteries. 
There are replicas of his portrait at Norfolk 
House and Castle Howard. 

Very few Holbeins have esc 1 the 
reckless hand of the restorer, and it has 


been said not one in seven ot the canvases 
attributed to him are genuine. We have 
therefore confined ourselves to examp!es 
of historic interest, which boast a fine 
state of preservation and an authentic 
origin. 5. F 





”*Hide me, Raloh! They're after mel’” 
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PRAIRIE RALPH. 


MOTI. 


I-THE LIE. 


“AR out on the undulating, seared 
prairie a solitary horseman sat 
moodily in his saddle, gnawing 

listlessly at the end of his quirt. His 
pony’s head drooped in an attitude of 
dejection. 

* My God, will it cver rain ?” 

Prairie Ralph looked up at the skies 
as he muttered. 

One vast smothering glare of heat they 
seemed, and the sun was as a_ huge 
coppery ball whose merciless rays sifted 
through the atmosphere, blasting the 
very ground. 

Cattle everywhere, some staggering in 
the last agonies of death by thirst, others 
lowing pitifully, and numberless others 
fallen in grotesque heaps, above which 
swarms of vultures and buzzards circled 
slowly, their ceaseless evolutions dizzying 
the eye. 

They knew the feast that awaited them, 
but they feared the grim figure on the 
arroyo-top. 

“My God!” he 
pulling the sombrero 
face. 

On and on and on, fading away as a 
heaving sea dwindles at the horizon, the 
interminable brown and ugly grey of the 
baked soil vanished mysteriously, ap- 
parently blending itself with the heavens. 

Nothing moving save the tortured 
beasts—not a sound but that of their 
suffering. As though in mockery of it 
all, the pebbles of the arroyo bed 
glistened and shone where the water that 
should be there had polished _ their 
surfaces. 

“There'll be none left in two days 
more, unless- ” He stopped; sobs, 
tearless sobs, shook his frame. What 
agony !” he burst out ; “I’d sell my soul, 
I'd lie, steal, 47/7, to stop this !” 

rhe passion in his voice roused the 
pony. It looked at him and whinnied 


whispered 
further 


again, 
over his 


oO 
t=) 


very softly. 
“Dick, old man, I believe you know 
Let’s go home.” 


too. 


Snaffle lying loose, the pony turned 
apathetically to the west’ard, and broke 
into a weak lope. ‘I hrough what was left 
of a magnificent herd it kept on, the man 
almost dreamily counting the dead and 
dying on his right side. 

“Three hundred, _one—-two—five— 
eight—nine—eight. ... Guess I must be 
going the same road! Can’t even count!” 

Sweat poured from him, spotting the 
silver-mounted horn of his deep saddle, 
soaking into the lariat that was coiled 
over it. 

Slower and slower became the lope, 
then down to a walk. 


Prairie Ralph dismounted, uncorked 
his water-bottle, then, thumb over its 
neck, he shook it. ‘The small amount 


of liquid gurgled. The pony heard, and 
rubbed its muzzle gently on the man’s 
sleeve. 

Craving water, whose very sound made 
the craving worse, Prairie Ralph hesi- 
tated. The pony edged nearer, and 
shyly held up its off fore-foot. 

«She taught you that, Dick; the water 
is yours!” 

Inserting the neck of the bottle be- 
tween the teeth, he poured slowly, the 
pony rigid with gratification. 

“There, old man: that’s all—every 
drop—and forty miles to go!” 

Into the west they went, facing the kill- 
ing heat; past gophers’ villages—but the 
cheery little barks and scamperings were 
stilled, and lithe brown bodies lay motion- 
less about the burrows. 

At last, reeling in his saddle, brain 
scorched in his skull, Prairie Ralph 
dropped to the ground before a long 
low building—his “ squatter” home. 

The sun had long gone, but its heat 
radiated suffocatingly from the ground. 

Glimmering, dancing to his eyes, the 
stars shone with metallic ferocity ; even 
their light seemed hot. Not a cloud, 
not a breeze, not a sound. 

He wearily uncinched, dragged the 
bridle from Dick, and turned him loose, 
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“There’s nothing, old man—nothing 
but death now—unless F 

Dragging one foot after the other, he 
crawled up the short steps. “ Elsie ?” 





Silence. 

ie” 

The d-s-s-2-2s-2 of green-bottle flies 
fo) 


answered him. 

He struck a match. 

Her long fair hair tumbled about her 
face and shoulders, the girl he loved, 
his wife, lay stretched on the wide bunk 
in the corner, one arm hanging limply 
over the edge. 

With a groan and a curse he shook 
her gently, half afraid of the result. 

She opened her eyes. “ Any chance— 
chance—of——?” she whispered. 
“None!” he answered, and stuffed 
the end of his red neckerchief in his 
mouth to choke back strangling sobs. 

With that great unfathomable love 
inherent in woman, she understood his 
pain ; forgetting her own suffering, she 
sat up. 

“'There’s a glass—of—of—water in 
the chest, Boy,” she faltered. ‘I saved 
it for you.” 

He sprang at her roughly. ‘“ When 
did you drink last? Ive been gone two 


days! Answer me!” 

“Don’t, Ralph: you hurt — please 
den’t.” 

* Answer me!” 

She could not lie to him, ‘ Yest— 


yesterday.” 

One bound, and he was at the chest, 
had the glass of precious water in his 
hand, then back by her side. “ Drink !” 

“Oh, Ralph, as you love me: you 
need it more than I do; A/ease—oh, my 
God!” 

He had seized her, forced her 
apart and poured the water down. 

The ecstasy of satisfied Nature was 
too great. She fainted, a tiny smile 
dimpling the haggard cheeks. 

He dashed the glass to the floor ; its 
crash and tinkling breaking the stillness 
weirdly. 

He stared round the neat interior with 
minute care. The flour-barrel was there, 
full; bacon hung from the rafters, uncut ; 
the bags of potatoes and onions were in 
place, practically untouched; coffee and 
tea urns where they belonged ; all neat 
and clean. And by the door the shining 
water-pails, glistening strangely— empty. 
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“ And 


He flung himself on the floor. 
now then? What’s next?” 


Water! water! 
ivery sinew, each nerve, his whole 


being was being torn apart, so it seemed 
to him, by the awful longing. His only 
peace— minute enough—was to hear her 
breathing, softly and regularly. 

“TIT can’t last, but she may! Oh, 
mercy, God, mercy!” He screamed the 
last word; she did not move. 

Slowly at first, then faster and faster, 
his mind wandered. He had hallucina- 
tions that he was home in England again, 
‘mid the Kentish hills; he Zeard water 
running, babbling over moss- covered 
rock, and saw its foam as it tumbled 
down into deep sparkling pools. Yes, 
and he could bathe his hands in it.... 
instead he convulsively opened and shut 
them on the hard hot boards. 

The hours passed on. Sometimes he 
was unconscious, sometimes abnormally 
alert. 

During one of these sane moments he 
rose suddenly as the sound of hoof-beats 
came thudding over the prairie. A horse 
and rider, silhouetted against the dawn, 
appeared. 

“ Hide me, Ralph! They’re after me ! ” 
Bleeding from a wound in his shoulder 
and a deep gash over his eye, ‘om Watts 
lurched in. 

Senses keen, Ralph stared at him: 
“Who’s after you? What is it?” 

** Shot—shot Al Hayman day before— 
before yesterday. He had plenty of—of 
water from—his+his damned well, and 
my—my cattle, mywife an’ kid are dy— 
dying. The devil laughed at—at me 
an’ I kil—-killed him! ‘The Mounteds* 
are close—hellish close —be—behind. 
Hide me!” 

A stern look came over Prairie Ralph’s 
face; the other saw it, and crawled to 
him. 

“T know you’re trus—trusted by th’ 
Police, Ralph, ’cause ye’ve never—never 
lied to ’em nor to nob—ody ; but Ralph, 
I'm hit hard, an’ my wife’s dyin’, Ralph 
—dyin’! What’s to become of—of—of 
her if they get me?” 

Silence. 

Then the other began again ; the same 
tense expression on Prairie Ralph’s face. 
“God ’ll reward ye, Ralph—if there de a 
God ; an’ if there ain’t, well—well, some— 
body will lift—a hand fer ye when ye 
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needs it—it most.. I’m all in, Ralph, an’ 


done !” 

Watts sagged to the floor in a heap. 

Prairie Ralph looked out into the 
growing blazing light with that same 
curious tensity. 

Not a cloud anywhere; nothing but 
the unerring forecast of another murderous 
day. 

And as he stared his own words came 
back to him of the day before: “‘I’d lie, 
steal, 27//, to stop this.” 

Something moving yonder? Yes! one, 
two, four, five! ‘The Police! With a 
quick motion he picked Watts up, carried 
him to the bunk and put him beyond the 
girl. 

She wakened. ‘What is——?” 

“Quiet, Elsie: be asleep ; don’t wake 
whatever you hear!” 

‘Trusting implicitly, she closed her eyes. 
He sat down on the sill. 

Nearer and nearer came the moving 
figures till they drew up before him. 
“ Hello, Ralph! /e//, isn’t it?” Corporal 
Dickson said, adding sympathetically : 
“ Passed through your cattle last night ; 


they’re holding out better’n most, but 
dying fast. Got any water?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Here, Jack, fetch up your jug. 


Thought you’d be shy, so I brought along 
a bit for you!” 

With the ravening of an animal, Prairie 
Ralph seized the vessel, rushed into the 
big room and poured again down _ his 
wife’s throat, drinking himself afterwards 

The unspeakable bliss weakened every 
fibre of his body. ‘There was a bit left. 

“Dick!” he whistled through parched 
lips. 

The pony stumbled forward, and he 
gave it the rest, dropping the jug. 

The police were sorry for him. They 
knew what the awful drought meant. 
Often when on patrol they had stopped 
overnight at his home, and he told them 
of his struggle to make the cattle pay back 
his all that he had invested. ‘his was to 
have been the banner year, and now ! 

“Tt don’t seem right, Ralph, that ye 
should be hit so hard. Ye’ve always done 
right and gone straight; damn me if it 
ain’t a hell of a shame !” 

Prairie Ralph pulled himself together 
by an effort as he saw the figure beyond 
the girl on the bunk move. 

“What brings you boys into this 
furnace ?” 
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The Corporal sighed, lighting his pipe. 
“Nasty job, Ralph. ‘Tom Watts killed 
Alf Hayman two days ago; deliberately 
shot him. Not that I’m blamin’ ‘Tom 
Watts, because Hayman’s selfish ’bout his 
water ; but law’s law, an’ orders come from 
the Commissioner yesterday to ‘ get him.’ 
You know what ¢ha¢ means, Ralph.” 

The other nodded, glancing involun- 
tarily at the bunk. 

One of the police followed his look. 
“The missus bad, too ?” 

Real tears came to the 
eyes ; he did not answer. 

Out of sympathy no one spoke. The 
Corporal broke the silence with an awkward 
cough. 

** Well, well, Ralph, it szs¢ rain soon ; 
think of that, man. By the way, ye 
haven’t seen anythin’ movin’ in the shape 
of—of “ata 

“No.” Ralph lied doggedly for the first 
time in his life. “I haven't seen him.” 

“We got his track in what's left of the 
mud at Rickford’s Gulch, an’ he was 
headin’ this way, so I thought we’d drop 
across an’ bring ye the water at the same 
time. Most likely Tom ’ll head it for th’ 
American Line, but he started off wounded 
by Bentley, who’s been shifted to th’ 
Lower Run, an’ ‘Tom had no water, so 
we'll find him ” he paused, then 
added slowly, “ somewheres ; but I guess 
he’ll have ‘cashed in. His poor wife, 
too.” 

The far figure on 
“Water! Water!” 

‘The Corporal started as Ralph jerked 
his water-bottle free. 

“Why, that sounds like 

“ Here, Bill, here you are, and plenty 
of it.” 

As the wounded man drank, Prairie 
Ralph turned his head. ‘New man I 
took on. Lot of use he is now! Comes 
from Calgary way.” 

* Oh-h-h.” 

The ranchman’s eyes never wavered 
under the Corporal’s keen stare. 

“T see,” the latter said distinctly ; 
then, ‘Come on, men; we'll be movin’ 
on.” 

As they filed out with quiet good-byes 
and “better luck,” so as not to disturb 
the girl, Ralph watched dully. 

The Corporal reached out his brown 
wiry hand and whispered, “ Ralph, you're 
white! God give you rain!” 

When the sound of their ho:ses’ feet 


ranchman’s 








the bed stirred. 
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had died away, and the sight of the bob- 
bing figures had vanished blurredly in the 
heat-waves, a roaring burst in Ralph’s 
ears ; everything whirled round him, and 
he fella senseless mass. 

The girl opened her eyes. Seeing him 
on the floor, she crawled to him. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” 

She too fainted again. 

The afternoon wore on, all three in the 
stifling interior like so many corpses. 

At sunset a terrifying change came over 
the brilliant heavens. At first, as an ink 
line on the horizon, a bank of cloud 
appeared, It rushed forward, darkening 
everything, blotting out the western skies ; 
and then, with a vicious A/ss-s-s and long- 
drawn wail of wind, the rain came, while 
peal upon peal of gigantic thunder rolled 
and volleyed and echoed, shaking the low 
building. Ugly shafts and jagged lines of 
lightning darted everywhere, and water 
came in solid sheets. It trickled through 
the sun-warped shingles, and a stream fell 
on Ralph's face. 

He sat up. His eyes became terror- 
stricken. “Oh, my God! not madness. 
Let me die, but not madness /” 

Still the stream poured on him. Yes, 
it was wet—weT! He screamed aloud 
now. 


WILL 


“Elsie!” Panting, he dragged her 
outside, and stretched her flat, face up- 
wards, 

“Tom! Come, man! Rain! RAIN 
Heedless of the other’s wounds and his 
own weakness, he got him too out into 
the fearful downpour. ‘Then every bucket, 
pail, cup, saucer, that he could find in his 
delirious joy he put out. 

“Elsie, girl, can you feel it 2?” 

“Yes, Boy: thank God! thank God!” 

‘“*Can you hear me?” 

“yes.” 

He told her Tom’s story, and how he 
had lied. 

She was silent fora moment. “ This 
must be the answer, Boy,” was all she 
said. 

Watts crooked himself on his good arm. 
“T said that Somebody would hold out a 
helpin’ hand, didn’t I, Ralph? He’s gone 
an’ done it.” 

The three sat there, Elsie’s head on the 
big ranchman’s shoulder, while the water 
soaked into their bodies and the seared 
blood in their veins cooled. 

“Thank God!” the girl whispered 
peacefully ; then she added, ‘‘Do you 
think Dickson knew ?” 

He did not answer. 

And still it rained. 


'” 


YOU? 


of Grace, 


ADY, my Lady 
I send you a rose: 


Will you deign for a moment to trace— 
Lady, my Lady of Grace— 
Deep-hid in its burning heart-space 


What its petals disclose ? 
Lady, my Lady of Grace, 


I send you a rose. 


Will you keep it or cast it away, 
This rose that I send? 


It bloomed in the light of one day— 
Will you keep it or cast it away? 
You know what its message would say ; 
Does the meaning offend ? 
Will you keep it or cast it away, 
This rose that I send? 
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COLLUSION. 


BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


T the artists’ fancy dress ball at 
Covent Garden you are bound to 
get a mixture. Those people 

whom you don’t want to meet —and 
London is filled with them—are certain 
to be there. But you take your chance 
of this. Discarding the staid garment of 
discrimination, you don the fancy dress 
of devil-may-care and, for one night at 
least in the year, you let the four winds 
of heaven take what they choose. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Spurrier, dressed 
as the Countess of Blessington, saw her 
husband, as she remarked—disguised as 
a waiter in evening dress—she shrugged 
her shoulders. For the last year and 
eleven months they had been separated— 
by arrangement. In another month the 
law of England would be satisfied that 
two years’ desertion had amounted to 
cruelty and, with a little further collusion, 
a divorce would be granted to Mrs. Spurrier 
on an undefended case. 

It was like the sport of circumstance to 
throw them together on this night of the 
artists’ fancy dress ball, when they were 
within one month of the completion of 
their collusion. So characteristic of cir- 
cumstance was it that, as has been said, 
Mrs. Spurrier shrugged her shoulders. 

At the time, she was talking to her most 
intimate friend. Mrs. Bremner noticed 
the shrug and questioned it, following the 
eyes of her friend. 

“Did you expect him?” she asked, 
when she had seen. 

Mrs. Spurrier made no reply, and a 
smile danced with dainty steps across 
Mrs. Bremner’s eyes. ‘The negative, which 
was given a few seconds after, came too 
late. Women must have an answer at 
once, or they supply it for themselves. 

Presently, Spurrier’s eyes found those 
of his wife. They smiled. When it 
comes to collusion, all traces of temper 
vanish. People become the essence of 
amiability. 

Turning to the man to whom he was 
talking, Spurrier first commanded him 
not to look round ; then told him that his 
Wife was standing a few yards away. 
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“Would it look ridiculous,” he sug- 
gested, ‘if I went and asked her fora 
dance ?” 

“Do you want to dance with her?” 
asked his friend. 

“One always likes to dance with a pretty 
woman,” he answered evasively. ‘“ And 
if you know she dances well——” 

His friend smiled. © “ ‘The objection 
that she’s your wife is overruled.” He 
turned and let his eye wander in all direc- 
tions. “ You are quite right,” he added, 
as he came round to his former position, 
“she looks quite delightful as the Countess 
of Blessington. Ask her, by all means. 
You may look foolish to me; you won't 
to her. Ask her.” 

Spurrier said something about finding 
the situation amusing as he walked 
away. 

A look of the defensive came into his 
wife’s eyes as he approached her. He 
met it with a smile. 

“T want to know if you will give me a 
dance?” he asked. Mrs. Bremner shook 
hands with him and moved away. 

Mrs. Spurrier looked critically at her 
programme, 

‘* Now—at once ?” 

“The next waltz, if it’s free.” 

She looked again at her programme. 
There is far more discrimination and 
selection needed with anempty programme 
than a full one. After a moment, she 
raised her head. 

“Yes ; you can have the next waltz. 
I shall be in that box ”— she pointed to 
a stage-box on the third tier—“ with 
Mrs. Bremner.” 

As the first note of the next waltz was 
being played, he came and claimed her. 
They danced in silence. They danced 
well. They seemed unconscious of the 
crowd. ‘There is only a crowd when you 
dance badly. 

“Why did you ask me to dance?” she 
said presently. 

He smiled over her shoulder. ‘“ Why 
do you dance so well?” said he. 

There was nothing to be said to that 
and, being a wise lady, she kept silent. 
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Just before the music ceased, they 
stopped. 

“Where do we sit in a_ place like 
this ?” she inquired. 

He cast his eye up to the third tier. 

** What’s the matter with your box ?” 

She screwed up her eyes. 

“It’s not mine, It’s Mrs. Bremner’s. 
Besides, she’s got it filled with people.” 

“Then there’s nowhere else,” said 


Spurrier. 
She gazed disappointedly about her. 
“That’s a pity,” she remarked. “I 


thought we might talk. It’s one year and 
eleven months since we said a word to 
each other.” 

He tried to meet her eyes, but she kept 
them adroitly moving. 

“ Have you anything particular to say ?” 
he asked. 

“No; nothing out of the way—well”— 
she hesitated—“ Yes, I have rather.” 

“And can’t you say it here ?” 

“Oh, no! Quite impossible ! ” 

“Then what do you suggest ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders again. 
He must make the suggestion. She en- 
deavoured with a thousand little devices 
to prompt him to it. When, finally, it 
came, she was quite prepared to scout it. 

“Come back presently to my flat?” he 
said. ‘* We can talk there.” 

“Oh, 1 can’t come to your flat,” she 
replied quickly. 

“Then I to yours ?” 

She would think about it, she said— 
and promising him another dance, she 
left him. 

In another hour, at half-past twelve, 
they were driving back together to her 
flat in Brompton. 

“We're running a great deal of risk,” 
she said as she opened the door with her 
key. 

Spurrier smiled behind her. 

“'There’s only one person we need be 
afraid of,” said he. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“The King’s Proctor, and I expect he’s 
asleep by this time.” 

She led the way into her little sitting- 
room. 

““What would happen if the King’s 
Proctor found out that you’d come to see 
me at this time of night ?” 

He looked about him, at the quaint 
sense of comfort combined with luxury 
which every woman of taste contrives to 
bring into even the most inexpensive 
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furnishing of her home. But here, the 
ornaments were costly. He recognised 
the value of the china that peeped out of 
the little lattice window cupboards, of the 
silver that stood upon the table and the 
cabinets. In a bow window, lined round 
with a cosy window seat, stood a small 
mahogany table, on which ladies make 
that charming collection of things they 
know nothing about. He breathed with 
a sense of comfort as he looked at it all. 
This was her taste—the daffodils, the 
narcissi, the yellow tulips in their dainty 
vases. He made a mental note to tell 
his man to buy fresh flowers every other 
day for his rooms. 

“Well, what would happen?” she 
repeated with a tone of insistence, but 
only when she had given him ample 
time to take it all in. 

“What would happen? Oh, all our 
twenty-three months would be gone for 
naught. We should have to begin all 
over again, and with a fainter chance of 
success.” 

“That would be annoying,” said she. 
* Pull those curtains over the bow window, 
will you, while I go and take off my 
things? 1 won’t be a minute. Put on 
the electric light if you like; but I prefer 
the fire.” 

The vanity of men is not so thoroughly 
appreciated as it ought to be. It is— 
there is only one way to describe it—it is 
Napoleonic. As soon as he was left 
alone, Spurrier pulled the curtains across 
the deep recess of the bow window, and 
then, switching on the electric lights for a 
moment, he looked about the room for 
his photograph. When assured of its 
absence, he turned off the light again, 
and was standing by the mantelpiece, star- 
ing into the fire, when his wife returned. 

“You prefer the firelight—I am so 
glad.” 

“T do,” said Spurrier abstractedly—he 
was wondering whether his photograph 
were in her bedroom. 

She pulled up a chair to the fire for 
herself and bade him sit opposite to her. 
For an appreciable passing of time they 
kept silence. After a separation of 
twenty-three months, one’s wife, or one’s 
husband, is the most embarrassing of 
people to meet. Common-places with 
them are ludicrous, and anything else has 
more than the sense of danger in it; 
it is a walking on roses with hobnailed 
boots. 
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At last Spurrier broke the silence in 
desperation. 

“You have something to ask me?” 
said he. “ What is 3. ?” 

No woman likes to be thrust to the 
point. Iler method is a process of ar- 
riving by subtle stages. 

““Can’t we come to that presently?” 
she said with a smile. ‘‘ How do you 
like my room ?” 

He liked her room. He told her so; 
but he wanted to hear what she had to 
say. In due time she told him. 

“I hear you've fallen in love,” she 
said charmingly. ‘There was almost a 
tone of sympathetic congratulation in her 
voice. A quiet smile lingered in her 
eyes, but her heart was beating appre- 
hensively. 

Spurrier leant forward with his elbows 
on his knees. 

“ Who told you?” he asked intently. 

“Then it’s true?” Her exclamation 
came like a quick echo on his words. 

“ Why that assumption ?” 

“ Because you don’t contradict it.” 

* But whom did you hear it from ?” 

She smiled. Had he had the eyes of 
intuition, he might have scen the cry of 
pain behind it. 

“You see,” she said 
“ you don’t contradict it.” 

* And you don’t tell me from whom 
you heard it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“IT can’t,” she replied. 

And there, in the subtle flickering of 
the firelight, they looked steadily at each 
other, neither giving way, neither ad- 
vancing or retreating, each waiting for the 
other to make the next move. 

3ut the next move came unexpectedly, 
and neither Spurrier nor his wife was the 
author of it. 

In that pregnant silence which followed 
her last words, they heard the sash of the 
bow window behind the curtains being 
slowly, gently, cautiously raised. At the 
first sound of it, they both sat erect, their 
eyes filled with questions, their breath 
held between their lips. Another silence 
succeeded the opening of the window, and 
then, as the noise of some body raising 
itself on to the window-sill reached their 
ears, Mrs. Spurrier, ina moment of fear, 
opened her lips. With a quick gesture, 
rising swiftly from his chair, Spurrier had 
warned her to silence. ‘Then, creeping 
to the curtains he had pulled, as they 
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heard the feet of the intruder descend 
none too gently upon the floor, he waited 
in an attitude of readiness, every nerve 
strained for the first of the moments to 
follow. 

‘Time seemed weighted and _ leaden 
until the curtains were pulled aside and 
the head of a man peered cautiously into 
the room. 

Without pause, without a sound, except 
the grunt of breath when his body felt 
the impact, Spurrier was on him. A 
gasp of surprise came from the man’s 
lips. Spurrier called to his wife to put 
on the lights, and then they wrestled in 
silence. ‘The advantage of attack which 
Spurrier had obtained made the matter 
but of short duration. ‘Throwing him 
heavily to the floor, he leapt on his chest 
and, pinioning his arms to the ground, 
leant all his weight upon the prostrate 
body. 

In the first moments of the struggle 
Mrs. Spurrier had been unable to control 
her exclamations of fear, not knowing 
how the affair would end; but after that, 
as though the spirit of the contest had 
found its way mto her blood, she watched, 
saying nothing, only making impulsive, 
sudden movements towards them both 
when it seemed on the instant that her 
husband needed aid. 

As soon as it was over and she realised 
that the burglar was powerless, she could 
no longer contain her cry of admiration 

**Jack, you’re splendid ! ” 

He did not look up, but smiled as 
he heard it. It takes the modern gentle- 
man all his time to sit effectively on the 
chest of a burglar. Spurrier had cnough 
to do without acknowledging her compli- 
ment. 

“What's your name ?” he asked of the 
man below him. 

“Chapman,” was the grunted answer. 

“You came to rob this flat ?” 

‘* Looks like it—don’t it ?” 

Spurrier pinioned the wrists a_ little 
tighter in response to the tone of insolent 
bravado, then he half-turned his head, 
addressing his wife. 

“You'd better send the hall-porter for 
a policeman,” he said quietly, “ possibly 
a couple, to take this gentleman. in 
charge.” ‘The man began to whine for 
mercy as Mrs. Spurrier moved towards 
the door. He pleaded that he had taken 


nothing, as though, in his mind, he found 
offence. 
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Spurrier took no notice. She reached the 
door; then, on a sudden inspiration, 
Spurrier called her back. 

“ What is it?” she turned. 

“Wait a moment,” said he; “come 
back, shut the door.” 

She obeyed, returning questioningly into 
the room. Spurrier gripped the burglar’s 
wrists firmly, drove his knee a little 
harder on the man’s chest, and held his 
attention with his eyes. 

“How are you going to show your 
gratitude, if I let you go, Mr. Chapman ?” 
he asked, 

Mrs. Spurrier’s eyes widened. The 
man made extravagant promises that it 
would take his lifetime to fulfil. He 
conceived of expressions of gratitude 
which had never entered his mind before. 
In a moment he became puerile, a slob- 
bering boy seeing the chance of escaping 
from a whipping. 

“Well,” said Spurrier contemptuously, 
“T’ve a mind to let you go.” 

“Jack!” Mrs. Spurrier was amazed. 
“The man’s a thief! He might have 
been a murderer if I’d been here alone ! 
He hasn’t taken anything, but he has you 
to thank for that.” 

Spurrier continued to smile. 

“He assures me it’s the first burglary 
he’s ever attempted,” he replied. ‘If he 
gets put in, gaol, he’ll go on committing 
them for the rest of’his life.” 

Tears rolled down Mr. Chapman’s 
cheeks. His eyes wallowed in them. 
This man with the sharp knee and the 
vice-like grip was the first Christian he 
had ever met. He said so, in glowing 
terms, in which the name of God figured 
in reference to an everlasting reward which 
he offered to guarantee in response to the 
petitions he promised he would make. 

Mrs. Spurrier Jooked at him in disgust. 

“He'll go and rob the very next flat if 
you let him off,” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t listen to the lady, sir,” pleaded 
Chapman. ‘Perhaps she ain’t married, 
and don’t know what it is to have a family 
to support, what I ’ave.” 

“This gentleman is my husband,” said 
Mrs. Spurrier, and when Spurrier laughed, 
realised the foolishness of her remark. 
“But you're surely not going to be so 
ridiculous, Jack ?” she added quickly. 

Spurrier rose to his feet, setting the 
man free. 

“Yes, Lam,” said he. “You can go, 
Mr. Chapman ; you can go the Way you 
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came—out of that window, and be sharp 
about it. Clear out!” 

The wretched man, dazed with freedom, 
began to pour forth obsequious thanks. 
“Clear out,” exclaimed Spurrier angrily. 
“Tf you talk that rot ll change my mind, 
Clear out!” 

Chapman hurried to the window and 
crept out. ‘They watched him till his 
head disappeared over the sill; then 
Spurrier crossed the room, closed the 
window, and turned 1ound with a smile 
spreading over his face. 

““Now,” said he, “tell me why you 
wanted him given in charge ?” 

“Why? Because—because he was a 
burglar—because he’d deserve penal ser- 
vitude for life if he got it.” 

Spurrier laughed at the sentence, pictur- 
ing women on the bench, idly imagining 
them with the vote. 

“Tt didn’t occur to you, then,” he asked 
quietly, “ that when we gave evidence in 
the police court to-morrow morning, the 
King’s Proctor might be awake, might 
have had his breakfast and come down to 
see about his business ?” 

“Oh!” Her eyes took a wide expres- 
sion of surprise. “I see.” ‘Then she 
quickly changed her tone. ‘Did you 
think I had thought of that?” 

**] didn’t know.” 

“Oh, I see. You supposed that I was 
trying to get the King’s Proctor to inter- 
vene? You think I want you back 
again ?” 

“T haven’t said so,” replied Spurrier 
amiably. 

“Then that’s why you let him go ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Because you didn’t want the Kings 
Proctor ag 

“Precisely ; and because I knew you 
wouldn’t care for him to intervene either.” 

A look of understanding flashed into 
Mrs. Spurrier’s eyes. 

“Then that answers me,” she exclaimed 
with conviction. ‘“ You ave in love with 
some one!” 

Spurrier was preparing his reply with a 
smile when a loud knocking fell on the 
door of the flat. They looked at each 
other inquiringly. 

“Will you go and see ?” she asked. 

‘“My dear, it’s your flat,” he replied ; 
and, with a little stamp of her foot, she 
went. 

As the door opened, Spurrier heard a 
burly voice apologising for the intrusion. 
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“We've seen a_ suspicious-looking 
character down in the court below, miss,” 
said the voice, “and seeing a light in 
your window, I came up to inquire 

“Oh, come in, constable,” Mrs. Spur- 
rier’s voice replied genially ; and Spurrier 
muffled his laughter. When Constable 
X 149 entered the room, his expression 
was all solemnity. 

** Good evening, sir.” 

“Good evening, constable. You've 
seen a suspicious-looking man in_ the 
court ?” 

“Ves, sir. I thought ’d make inquir- 
ies as to whether you’ve——” 

“We've seen no one,” Spurrier replied 
quickly—his wife turned away in vexa- 
tion—‘“‘no one at all. I have just 
brought this lady back from a dance. 
We haven’t been here much more than a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Oh—well—I’m sorry to have intruded, 
sir. But ”—he turned to Mrs, Spurrier— 
“Ts this your flat, ma’am ?” 

“ Oh—yes—I live here.” 

“Well; I’d better just take your name, 
miss, in case, don’t you see, in case any- 
thing turned up.” 

Mrs. Spurrier affably gave him the infor- 
mation. 

He took it down in his notebook. 





“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. Then 
he looked hesitatingly at Spurrier. Spur- 


rier looked at him. 

* Do you want my name ?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know that it matters, 
sir,” 

“Qh, I’ve no objection,” said Spurrier, 
He crossed the room and picked up his 
opera hat. “My name's’ Alexander 


A STUDY OF 


NCE in a time of grey— 
Not summer, but after spring, 


On a day that was all half-hearted, 
Hoping and wondering, 


There came a rift in the clouds, 
And a birth of light from above, 
And colour rushed out, like a giant from 
wine, 
And the whole world fell in love. 
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Fitz Allan McWhirter 
some fictitious address. 

He watched his wife’s face as the con- 
stable struggled with the name. She was 
not biting her lip. ‘That is not ladylike. 
But she had all the expression of control- 
ling herself from doing so. 

“If you're going now, constable,” he 
added, “ I'll come along with you.” 

He shook hands with his wife. 

“So my question is answered,” she 
said in an undertone. 

“Oh, I haven’t said so,” he replied, 
giving her a considerate smile. ‘Then he 
left her. 

As the door closed, she turned with a 
quivering of the lip and a little snapping 
of the fingers to the mantelpiece. ‘lhe 
determination to cry, to let all her vexa- 
tion drive itself out in tears came halfway 
to her mind. With a sudden impulse 
she drove it back and ran to the door. 

“Constable!” she called—“‘ Constable!’ 

The heavy treading of feet on the 
stairs stopped suddenly. 

“Yes ma’am, I’m coming.” 

In another moment, a little out of 
breath, the policeman appeared. She 
drew him within the door. 

“Constable,” she said excitedly in an 
undertone, “that gentleman’s name is 
not what he told you. His name is 
Spurrier”—and she added his address 
like the Q. E. D. of a problem of 
Euclid to prove it. 

The constable looked down at her with 
a smile twinkling in his eyes. 

““He’s just told me the same himself, 
ma’am,” he said, “Sin the very strictest 
confidence.” 


” and he added 
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Instead of a sad grey earth 

Were suddenly all things new, 
And great trees ran into blocks of green, 

With a shadow-skirt of blue, 


A mighty mass of cloud— 
It threatened to tilt and fall ; 
But it blushed at itself in a sweet pale 
pink, 
And laughed at us after all. 
H. M. Cross, 











JIZO, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


THE GOD OF JAPANESE CHILDREN. 


BY F. 


‘* All gently he comes, and says to the weeping infants : 


he pets the little ones, caresses them, takes them to his loving bosom. 


the infants." —A Japanese Legend. 


there is a hill, and on the top of 
the hill a cemetery. It is the time 
of cherry- and plum-blossom in Japan, 
and this place of the dead is shaded in a 
pink-white glory that seems like the setting 
of a summer cloud upon the branches 


| N the Japanese quarter of Yokohama 


HADLAND DAVIS. 


. Trust to me! 
I am your father and mother in the Meido, Father of all children in the region cf the dead’. . . And 
' So graciously he takes pity on 


* Be never fearful. . . 


broken souls who prayed to the Lord 
Buddha that they might be alike un- 
moved by joy or sorrow. ... And yet, 
under the cherry-blossom, under the 
blue sky of a summer day, perhaps they 
find it hard to say good-bye to those 
who passed beyond Fujiyama, beyond 
“The River of the ‘Three Roads” to 

the place of Death, where 





of the trees. There in the distance is 
the sea, and its blue- 
and-white fingers play 


sea-songsalong the shore, 
though you cannot hear 
them from this hill. ‘The 
fair white head of Fuji- 
yama seems held in the 
air by ghostly hands. 
Its base is dreaming in 
a faint grey mist. All 
seems a dream to-day. 
The sea, the cherry-blos- 
som, the sacred moun- 
tain, the cemetery. Ah! 
I had forgotten the 
cemetery, the place where 
there is sleep and a yet 
more wonderful dream. 
Softly the wind shakes 
some of the thin wooden 


tablets marking the 
graves. What a strange 


gathering of wood and 
stone, gold Chinese char- 
acters and carven images 
there is in this Buddhist 
hakaba! How silently 
those sleepers dream of 
all their spring days! 
Softly the wind blows 
down a shower of white 
blossom. Blue smoke is 
curling up from incense- 


rods. Bright flowers 
shine from little bamboo 
cups. 





There are mourners in 





there may be no spring, 
no cherry-blossom after 
all! 

sy the side of a newly- 
made grave kneels O- 
Kayo-San. Very gentle 
and sweet is O-Kayo- 
San, and very sad. Just 
before the spring came a 
fever took away her only 
child, O-Haru (“ Spring- 
time ”). O-Haru was 
not like other children. 
Her ways were inde- 
scribably pretty, and her 
prattle sometimes gay, 
but more often full of 
quaint allusions that 
made O-Kayo-San very 
fearful and very lone- 
some in her heart lest 
her child was bewitched, 
lest Jizo, the God of 
Children, was calling her 
ever so sweetly across 
the blue ; lest her little 
feet would one day run 
ever so fast to the sound 
of his sweet calling. 
And QO-Haru had gone 
to play with other chil- 
dren in the Garden where 
Jizo is. g And that is 
why O-Kayo-San weeps 
in the cemetery on the 
hill that ever looks upon 








this cemetery: heart- 


Jizo. 





the sea, 
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The blue of the sky has deepened into 
violet, the plum- and cherry-trees look like 
white ghosts whirling their garments in 
and out the stars. ‘There is a gentle hum 
of singing insects in the air, and the soft 
glory of a Japanese night creeps over the 
cemetery. ‘The colours of the scene have 
changed from azure to violet, violet to 
grey; but the poor little broken heart 
of O-Kayo-San has not changed, has not 
crept into a peaceful spring night and 
found solace in her sorrow. ‘The bent 
form rocks itself to and fro, and sobs 
and murmurs, oh, so pitifully! 

Presently O-Kayo-San lifts up a pale, 
tear-stained face, and tenderly presses to 
her breast a pair of Aina, little figures only 
a few inches high representing the Mikado 
and his wife. For along time she holds 
them so, and then softly speaks : 

**Q-Haru, little flower of the spring- 
time. I gave you the Aza; your little 
fingers held them; you talked to them, 
oh my little one, and played with them. 
These were love-toys, O-Haru. Did you 
know they were love-toys? Did you 
know, O-Haru, that if you had lived to 
have a lord of your own that you would 
give your dolls to your child to play with? 
Did you know that sweetness, O-Haru ?” 

Only the wind rustled in the trees and 
shook the loose tablets together. ‘Tears 
and cherry-blossom fell together on 
O-Haru’s grave. 

“Q-Haru, where are you this lonesome 
night? Are not your feet tired, and 
would you not like to rest against my 
breast, and say ‘ Mother,’ little one ?” 

Gently O-Kayo-San rises, and, going to 
a small figure of Jizo, kneels down and 
builds little piles of stones, because little 
towers of stone built to the Lord of Little 
Children drives away the ov/ or evil spirits. 
O-Kayo-San’s fingers build ever so many 
towers, and she prays ever so many prayers 
from her loving heart. 

Gradually O-Kayo-San is overcome 
with fatigue. ‘The stones tremble; the 


cherry-blossom melts ; the stars go out.. .. 


There isa sound of laughter and singing 
in the cemetery. Everywhere there are 
ghosts of little children walking. They 
kneel down by images of Jiz6, and build 
more towers to their Divine Playmate to 
the sound of soft laughter and merry 
chatter, 
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As O-Kayo-San watched this gathering 
of little white-robed children she gave a 
great cry of joy. ‘There, walking by a 
flat-stoned grave, was O-Haru, and by her 
side, taking her hand, a little boy with a 
face more wonderful than moonlight on 
the sea. 

Suddenly the sound of the children’s 
laughter is hushed. Red, horrible-looking 
evil spirits glide among them, gibbering, 
gesticulating, knocking down their towers 
and the towers of O-Kayo-San. Pitiful 
cries arise from the children now, as they 
run away from these cruel red demons 
and try to hide behind the  tomb- 
stones. 

Softly there comes into the cemetery 
the beautiful God Jiz6, and with his holy 
staff (shakujv) he subdues the evi. He 
has very big sleeves, and timid infants 
are gently dropped into them so that they 
shall not see the red gleaming eyes of the 
evil spirits, or listen to the rattle of falling 
stones or the sound of their mocking 
laughter. Very beautiful is the face of 
Jizo. His eyes have laughter in them, 
and his mouth is always tender with a 
gracious smile. Small hands grasp his robe, 
dark eyes look up into his face of love, 
and looking, catch the glory of his happi- 
ness in their own. And what wonderful 
games this god plays —this God of Japanese 
children ! 

When JizO saw O-Kayo-San crouching 
upon the damp grass in the cemetery, he 
called O-Haru and her little playmate to 
him. 

“ O-Haru, look!” exclaimed Jiz6 gently. 

“She is my mother, dear Lord Jizo. 
My mother, who weeps for me and longs 
for me, as I weep and long for her 
too.” 

Then JizO took up O-Haru in one arm 
and her playfellow in the other, and 
turning to O-Haru, he said: “I am the 
Spirit of Fatherhood and Motherhood. I 
am the love that goes forth to men and 
women. I am Jizo, the God of Little 
Children.” 

Peace came into the heart of O-Kayo- 
San as she saw O-Haru and her playmate 
being carried to a high blue heaven, and 
heard the sound of their gent'e laughter. 
It was a great peace that came to O-Kayo- 
San—the peace of a dream men all 
Death. 
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A STORY OF 


BUCKO. 





THE 


SEA. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. M. PADDAY. 


VENING came up in avast 
mellowness of colouring over sea 

and sky. ‘There was scarcely a 

stir of wind; save for the wake of the 
tug, in which the £¢vza moved, with all 
sail set, like something half asleep, the 
sea was smooth as a floor. Far astern of 
her, shading into the pale sky, the low 
lands about the mouth of the Delaware 
were dimly seen; she was standing out 
on the first stage of her voyage around the 
Horn, from Philadelphia to San Francisco. 

“Stand by to get the tow-rope aboard,” 
came the order from aft. The sailors, 
bone-weary with the long day of bending 
sail and getting the ship ready for sea, 
crowded for’ard to the forecastle-head, 
sixteen hard and sullen men, strange to 
each other and to the ship. They came 
up in silence and grouped themselves 
ready to take in the hawser when the 
tug-boat should give them slack. <A few 
glanced aside as they stood to take stock 
of the second mate—glances gravid with 
calculation and suspicion, for the man 
had a name, a reputation current in 
forecastle and sailors’ boarding-houses. 
Men who had sailed with ‘“ Bucko” 
Logan had a pride in remembering it ; 
they spoke of him with curses, but often. 
He stood beside them now, ignoring 
them utterly and watching the tow-boat, 
his lean, clean-shaven face, with its hard 
jaw and its thin courageous nose, showing 
no consciousness of their neighbourhood. 
He was tall and long-legged ; there was 
a quality of slenderness and alertness in 
all his body, a readiness in his attitude ; 
he looked quick and dangerous even as 
he stood at rest. There were grave faces 
among those that scanned him. 

He was the first to see that the tow- 
boat had stopped her engines. He woke 
to action like a spring released from 
tension. “Get hold of that hawser,” he 
commanded; and though he spoke quietly, 
the weary men started to their work with 
brisk urgency. “Never mind the cap- 
stan,” he bade ; “take her in hand over 
hand. Heave away, now!” 


He put no hand to it himself, but 
stood and watched the bent line of them 
as they snatched the heavy hemp in- 
board. The tug had put her helm over 
and was falling back on the ship’s beam ; 
she was like a neat toy on that great 
shining plain of water. On her litte 
pulpit of a bridge the captain spun the 
wheel, leaning aside meanwhile to look 
over his shoulder at the ship; a couple 
of hands stood ready at the towing-chock 
to let go the line, and waved a farewell 
to the poop; and under her counter 
there was a bubble from the reversed 
propeller. Her captain detached a hand 
from the spokes and waved it. ‘So 
long, Bucko !” he was shouting, cheerily. 
Logan gave him noanswer. The labouring 
sailors had no eyes to spare for this little 
ceremony of farewells, in which no part 
was theirs; it seemed as though Logan 
joined them in a deliberate aloofness. 
The tug cast off the line, and it flopped 
into the water. 

“Now, then,” snapped Logan: “lively 
with that hawser.” He thrust himself 
sharply in front of the foremost man and 
took hold of the wet rope. “Get a move 
on,” he said, and laid his strength to 
it, while behind him the sailors hauled with 
a new energy. Already they had re- 
marked on one thing—that Logan gave 
his orders without raising his voice to 
the conventional shout ; shouting could 
have added no emphasis to their curt 
authority. And he had not sworn; the 
hawser had been got in by hand with 
none of that blusterous vociferation usual 
to such manoeuvres. He was among 
them and close to them while they coiled 
the line down to dry on top of the 
fo’c’sle, swift and brief of speech, full 
of quick energy; they felt in him, in 
their dull, inarticulate way, something 
potent and individual for which they had 
noname. ‘The need to discuss it made 
something of a bond between them when 
they knocked off at last for supper and 
sat about the narrow fo’c’sle over their 
food. 
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They were of all the races which 
furnish ships with crews—an_all-nation 
and no-nation crowd gathered together 
from the world’s ports to drive the old 
Etna from the Delaware to the Golden 
Gates. For them, the spaciousness of 
the world was no more than a road; 
every part of it was on the way to some- 
where, and no part of it was a final 
destination. English and Americans 
leavened their diversity thinly. ‘They 
sat about on their chests and ate and 
drank absently, eyeing one another with- 
out interest. 

It fell to an American to broach the 
matter which ripened in the mind of each, 

“Well, boys,” he said, over his steam- 
ing pannikin of fo’c’sle tea: ‘what d’ye 
make of Bucko Logan ?” 

They all turned towards him at the 
word. A white-haired seaman who sat 
next to him leaned forward and spat 
graphically on the dirty deck. 

“T’d give a bit,” he said slowly, “to 
ha’ been sober the day I shipped for this 
trip. You wouldn’t catch me aboard of 
here if I’d had my senses.” 

The Yankee who had spoken first 
nodded his full comprehension. He had 
a lean humorous face, burnt to the colour 
of teak by many suns. 

“Guess we'll be sober enough by the 
time he’s through with us,” he said, 
slowly. “But say—did ye see what a 
style he had on him? As quiet as a 
funeral.” 

Another Englishman took up the tale. 
“That’s what's said of him, that is. 
Don’t holler at yer like what an ordinary 
mate does: speaks as soft as a parson 
and then hits like the kick of a mule. 
There was a shipmate of mine in my last 
ship— Bucko Logan had broke the bone 
of his jaw for stoppin’ a bunt-line too 
tight, an’ then made him crawl aloft, with 
his mouth hangin’ sideways on his face, 
to cut the stopper.” 

There was headshaking over this: the 
man who stops the gear so that it will 
not run when it is needed has no friends 
aboard ship. 

“T haf haird,” began a plump man 
near the door, *‘dat vonce he vos coom 
into der focksle x 

The white-haired seaman looked up 
sharply. “Say, mates,” he said, ‘‘ I didn’t 
notice nobody askin’ that Dutchman to 
oblige the company. ‘There’s reason in 
everything, now, ain’t there? We may be 
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shipped for a tough passage, but that 
ain’t to say that a Dutchman’s to open 
his mouth here without havin’ something 
shoved into it.” 

A murmur of agreement threaded its 
way through those who were not “ Dutch- 
men”; the citizens of the sea acknow- 
ledged its code. It served to set them 
together and somewhat overcome that 
strange reserve which sailors exercise 
towards new shipmates. Talk ran more 
easily while the night darkened without 
and the loose gear slapped and creaked 
overhead. All the old tales of “‘ Bucko ” 
Logan were set forth afresh; his world- 
wide fame had its due; stories of his 
fine seamanship, as when he brought the 
Soldan home with small-pox aboard of 
her, and only five hands left to work her 
up to quarantine; of his ruthlessness, 
instanced by the case of ‘‘a man I was 
shipmates with in the So-and-So” ; of his 
strength, his fighting prowess, his be- 
haviour to women, and the rest of the 
characteristics which had won him a 
place in the mythology of the sea before 
he was thirty-five. ‘The dull lamp swung 
above their heads and cast its meagre 
light over them and over the meanness 
of their bunks and possessions; and the 
“Dutchmen,” accounted for and accu- 
rately placed without their circle, listened 
in placid silence. 

Eight bells put a period to the talk, 
** Aft all hands,” sounded the due order. 
Watches were to be chosen and set, 
according to immemorial custom, The 
night was still and splendid with stars ; 
here and there the lights of ships showed 
near at hand—the traffic of the Delaware 
mouth. At the poop rail the captain 
with his two mates awaited them; a 
globe-lamp to read their names by held 
the three of them in the circle of its 
radiance. The men, awkward and shy, 
gathered about the after hatch, staring 
and breathing heavily. The officers were 
consulting over the list, and the men 
made the most of their opportunity to 
scrutinise their masters. Logan, tall and 
tight-lipped, was a little in the back- 
ground. ‘The captain, grey-haired and 
florid, with a manner of moving his hands 
as he talked, was accepted as a type; 
they all knew captains like him. ‘The 
mate, a stumpy, powerful man, was also 
nothing out of the way. In contrast 
with them, Logan stood out like an 
aristocrat. 
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“All aft?” demanded the captain at 
last. His voice had a note of petulance ; 
ship-masters are prone to it. ‘‘ Answer to 
your names as I call them.” ‘This form 
achieved, the setting of the watches began, 
the captain and the mate choosing alter- 
nately. Noble, the white-haired seaman, 
found himself in the starboard—Logan’s 
—watch. With him was Fullerton, the 
American, Shaw, another Englishman, 
four of the docile Dutchmen, and a stout 
little Frenchman, ‘Then came the cap- 
tain’s speech, 

He leaned upon the rail, the globe- 
lamp illuminating his round face, and 
looked down upon his crew. His atti- 
tude looked confidential, persuasive, in- 
timate. 

* Now, men,” he said, in his rather 
high tones: “‘here we are. This is a 
good ship; don’t make no mistake about 
that. A man that can do the work he’s 
shipped for’s all right; he'll find her a 
good ship. Let’s have quick hands and 
feet fore an’ aft and we'll get on first-rate. 
But ” he paused, and some of them 
saw Logan smile behind him—‘‘ dwt, if 
there’s any shenannikin, stand by for 
trouble. You hear me. Hell ’ll be a 
summer resort alongside of this packet if 
there’s goin’ to be trouble. Now we 
understand each other, so go below the 
watch !” 

Thus the crew of the Z¢na, full-rigged 
ship, entered upon their voyage. A crew 
and a ship are never at one till they are 
out of soundings; it takes a day or two 
for the sea habit to assert itself and the 
vessel to become familiar, ‘Things are 
stiff at first, like the sheaves of the 
blocks ; officers do not get to close 
quarters till the ship is clean of the land’s 
defilement. In due season the hands 
turn out of the fo’c’sle, holystone and 
scrub it and make it clean ; their bodies 
are emptied of liquor and the boarding- 
house languor; they settle down to the 
routine that will govern and guide them 
as long as blue water is under them. ‘The 
starboard watch was quick to find its 
bearings ; its members were alert to avoid 
collision with Logan. Old Noble, with 
forty years of seafaring behind him, soon 
took stock of his position and confided 
his conclusions to Fullerton. Both men 





were out on the jib-boom at a piece 
of work, standing on the footropes while 
the brisk sea swelled and sank beneath 
them. 
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“Say, Jim,” said Noble: “I don’t 
see how I.ogan’s goin’ to get at you 


an me.” 

Fullerton, parcelling an eye ready for 
serving, did not look up. 

**Same old way, I guess,” he replied. 

“TIT don’t know,” said Noble. ‘You 
see, Jim, it isn’t as if he wasn’t a sailor. 
Now, you and me—we’re up to our work. 
We can do it as well as him. A man’s 
got to have some sort of a reason for 
startin’ to punch.” 

Fullerton spat. ‘‘ Oh, hell,” he said. 

* But he’s got to have some sort of a 
reason,” Noble insisted. ‘* What I say is 
—don’t give him none.” 

“Tt ain’t a reason he wants, it’s an 
excuse,” answered Fullerton. He looked 
up. “Don’t you never make a mistake ?” 
he asked. ‘“Ain’t you never brought a 
ball of marline along instead of spun-yarn, 
or something ?” 

** What about it ?” demanded Noble. 

“'That’s excuse enough for him, and 
reason enough, too,” said Fullerton. 
‘Don’t you worry, old chap; _ what’s 
comin’ is comin’, and served hot.” 

He bent again to his work, and Noble 
pondered. He would have _ spoken 
further, but a sudden uproar from the 
main-deck checked him. Both men 
listened. ‘There were yells, sounds of 
woeful expostulation, and a noise as of 
driving nails with a mallet. ‘The deck- 
house stood between them and the cause 
of it all; they could view nothing of what 
was happening; but they could see a 
man on the fore-yard looking down aft. 
Presently, with a last howl, the uproar 
ceased. Fullerton looked across the boom 
at Noble. 

** Better get on with yer job,” he said, 
quietly. ‘It’s begun. That was one of 
the Dutchmen—or maybe two of ’em.” 

It seemed to both of them as though 
the voyage really started from then, and 
what had gone before was merely pre- 
liminary, like casting off from the wharf 
and towing down the river. Old Noble, 
fitting a strop to a down-haul block, bent 
his head above his task and worked 
deftly, with all the skill of long custom, 
but his thoughts were aft. His years, his 
consciousness of sound shipcraft, and his 
good record had given to him something 
like dignity ; he was accustomed to have 
good work expected of him, and to render 
it, and to enjoy in return a certain im- 
munity from the lesser forms of discipline. 
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[le was uneasily aware that there would 
be no such place to be won on the Zéva. 
There was indignation in his thoughts 
that he should have come to such a pass. 
And then he heard Logan’s step on the 
forecastle-head. He uttered a short hiss 
of warning to Fullerton and worked 
faster. 

The second mate—Noble could see 
him with the corner of his eye—took 
account at leisure of the lashings on the 
anchors and of the jib-sheets. He stood 
awhile with his back to the two men, 
scanning the gear on the foremast, 
humming to himself. At last he turned, 
cast a leg over the rail, and came edging 
out on the footrope till he stood at Noble’s 
side. 

“ How are you gettin’ on with that?” 
he said, in his quiet tones. 

Noble shifted to let him see for him- 
self, and took a look at him. His hard 
young face was nonchalant and composed ; 
he turned the block over calmly, con- 
cerned with nothing else. Only—the 
hand that touched it had a smear of 
blood across the big knuckles that 
whitened under the skin with every 
movement of the fingers. 

“ Yes.” said the second mate. “ That 
ought to do. Put a seizing on those clip- 
hooks when you’re through. How are 
you doing over there ?” 

He straddled over the boom to Fuller- 
ton, looked at the job, nodded, and went 
inboard again. Both looked at his back 
as he went down the ladder to the main- 
deck, and then eyed each other in the 
same impulse. 

“That’s a terror for you,” said Noble, 
slowly. 

“That's so,” agreed Fullerton, with a 
puckered brow. “ Darn me if I can make 
him out. Half kills a man one minute— 
see that blood on his fist ?—and then 
comes along to look over a job without so 
much as a ‘hurry up.’” 

“Ay,” said Noble. ‘I wished he’d 
curse a bit. It’s that deadly soft way of 
his, as if--as if he knowed he’d got you, 
no matter how you squirm. That’s what 
makes me itch, that is.” 

At eight bells they were quickly made 
aware of what had happened on the main- 
deck. In their bunks in the fo’c’sle two 
of the “Dutchmen” were sobbing over 
their new troubles. Noble stood up and 
bade them show their faces ; they raised 
their bruises obediently to view. The 
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old man scanned them, his lips pursed ; 
both men had been sorely beaten. 
“Yes,” he said thoughtfully ; “ you’ve 
had the cream of it, you two. What was 
you doing ?” 
‘*“Not’ing,” cried one of them. “He 
joost come up and poonch us for not’ing.” 
The other Englishman in the watch 
laughed shortly. ‘‘ That’s just what they 
was doing,” he explained to Noble. ‘I 
was close by, an’ them Dutchmen was 
soldiering ali the watch. Id ha’ punched 
"em myself if I'd been the second mate.” 
The men started with their dinner in 
sullen silence. Noble had a sense of 
relief at finding that the sufferers, after 
all, were Dutchmen ; it might have been 
worse. A man who is hard on such as 
they may none the less be a good officer 
from the point of view of the fo’c’sle. In 
fact, it helped to identify Logan, to fit him 
in: this was a recognisable attribute of 
an energetic second mate. Noble turned 
into his bunk after dinner with a mind 
eased of a few of its darker forebodings. 
Good winds helped the old Z¢na into 
the Trades ; with her easting made, she 
turned her stout stem to the south and 
justified her builder. Incidentally, she 
most completely justified her second mate. 
A full-rigged ship, built of wood and 
heavily sparred, is the true material for 
fine seamanship, and Logan was a seaman 
of the highest order. The old skysail- 
yarder gave him scope; with his keen 
instinct for a ship’s character he soon 
learned just what she could do and how 
much she could stand. During his tricks 
at the wheel at night, when the horizon 
was blotched with quick squalls, Noble 
had many occasions to judge Logan’s 
abilities. ‘‘Stand by your royal and top- 
gallant halliards,” he would order, as the 
fresh wind strengthened and a spurt of 
rain travelled down to them. A word to 
the man at the wheel, a blink into the 
binnacle, and then he would take up his 
position at the weather poop rail, his eyes 
aloft on the gear, his every faculty alert, 
and sail the old ship through the thick of 
a squall without starting a sheet. Noble 
came to mark such incidents as typical of 
the voyage. He was an expert judge 


of an officer’s worth, and rendered Logan 
the tribute of his unfeigned surprise and 
admiration. He began to think sceptic- 
ally of the man’s unholy reputation. He 
tried to express himself to his mate, 
Fuilerton. 
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“ They call him Bucko,” he said, “ but 
he hasn’t come no bucko with us. Who’s 
he hit? Only a pair of Dutchmen for 
loafin’, and Shaw a clip on the ear for 
belayin’ the royal halliards with a hitch. 
And as for bein’ a sailor, why, there’s 
admirals couldn’t work a ship the way 
he does.” 

Fullerton was not convinced. “ It’s 
comin’,” he said, “and when it comes, 
you stand from under. I guess I know 
the breed. He wasn’t called Bucko for 
nothing.” 

The starboard watch had the middle 
watch that night. The Trades were fail- 
ing, petering out in squalls that kept the 
hands on the jump and the gear stretched. 
When Noble relieved the wheel at four 
bells the Z¢na was on a bowline, laying 
her rail well down to the sea that raced 
past in white streaks from the bows. ‘The 
captain was on deck, walking the poop 
with Logan; both were in oilskins. It 
was breezing up purposefully, out of a 
sky that shifted from dark smoke-colour 
to dead black, and Noble could feel in 
the heavy helm that the old ship was 
carrying all she could stand. He was 
not sorry that the captain was on deck, 
for Logan alone had a way of carrying on 
to the last minute which sailors detest. 
It did not take the captain long to decide 
to shorten sail ; Logan ordered the royals 
in and went down to the main-deck to 
see it done. ‘Topgallants, jib-topsail and 
flying-jib followed ; and Noble had rung 
the one bell which indicates the time to 
call the watch below, before the second 
mate returned to the poop. ‘The captain 


had already gone below, and Logan 
came aft and took a look into the 


binnacle. 
He stood at Noble’s side for a couple 
of minutes. 


“Lot too many Dutchmen on this 
ship,” he said at length. 
“Yes, sir,” agreed Noble. “I’ve no 


use for Dutchmen, myself.” 
Logan nodded, still staring into the 


compass. ‘That man Shaw calls him- 
self an Englishman, don’t he?” he 
asked. 


“Ves, sir; Shaw’s English,” answered 
the old sailor. 

“Pity he don’t act like it, then,” said 
the second mate, so quietly that it 
seemed as though he were talking to 
himself. 

He looked round suddenly at Noble, as 
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though he were about to add something 
more. ‘Then he smiled and stepped a 
pace away. 

**Strike eight bells,” he ordered, and 
walked forward. 

The man of the port watch relieved 
Noble, and the old man went forward. 
The night was very dark, and he trod 
with care along the wet decks. At the 
corner of the forard house some men 
were gathered in a knot ; a gleam of light 
from the lamp in the fo’c’sle shone dully 
on their wet oilskins. 

** Ain’t you fellows goin’ to turn in?” 
said Noble, as he came to them. 

Some of them turned to see who spoke, 
but nobody answered. Their interest 
was focussed on a figure stretched upon 
the deck ; two of them were kneeling by 
it. Everybody was very quiet. A wave 
of sickness passed through Noble’s body. 
He laid a hand on the arm of the man 
next to him. 

““TIs—is that Shaw?” he asked. 

The Dutchman—it was one of those 
whom the second mate had thrashed— 
looked round to him. 

*‘ Yes,” he said ; “ dat’s Shaw.” 

Fullerton rose from his knees by the 
prone man. 

“ Here,” he said, “let’s get him in to 
the fo’c’sle. He’s got it bad.” 

Four men, ungainly in their stiff oil- 
skins, raised him in their arms and bore 
him to his bunk. ‘The ship was rolling 
somewhat ; they had to balance and poise 
as they went, and there was a momentary 
jam in the narrow doorway. But Shaw 
uttered no sound. They got him into his 
bunk, and reached the lamp down from 
its hook to see him more clearly. The 
hair over one ear was bound into strings 
with blood, but the face was unmarked. 
It had the colour of yellow clay, and 
seemed to have grown sharper and thinner. 
The lower lip hung down and let the 
teeth be seen. 

Fuilerton pointed with a finger to the 
clotted hair. 

“It was a belaying-pin did that,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“ Logan ?” asked Noble, in a whisper. 

Fullerton turned on him, “ Logan,” 
he repeated. ‘‘Who else’d it be? Of 
course it was Logan—the man-killin’, 
sailor-drivin’ dog !” 

His voice, wrathful and loud, seemed 
an offence against the stillness in which 
Shaw lay unmoving. 
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“What was it about?” asked Noble 
hastily. 

Fullerton sneered. His face was curi- 
ously white. “Who knows what it was 
about ?” he cried. ‘* Whatever he done, 
he hadn’t earned that.” Again his point- 
ing finger carried their eyes to the bloody 


hair. ‘‘He was at the fore to’gallant 
halliards ; the rest of us was on the clew- 
lines. We heard him sing out and curse ; 


we never heard Logan at all—you know 
the swine’s quiet style. An’ then there 
was a sound like splitting a board, and 
we heard him fall, and Logan lowered the 
yard himself. Ay; pity some of us wasn’t 
by with a sheath-knife.” 

The Frenchman was bathing Shaw’s 
face from a pannikin, while the others 
stood about staring and wordless. Ful- 
lerton, having spoken, crossed to his own 
bunk and began to remove his oilskins. 
Noble stood awhile and looked at the 
prone man, then turned to the door. 

“Where are you goin’?” demanded 
Fullerton. 

** Aft,” said Noble. 
die.” 

The port watch were at the weather 
main-braces as he passed, the leading 
man yo-ho-ing with vigour. ‘The door of 
the poop alley-way on the lee side was 
open, and Noble made for it, meaning to 
wake the steward. ‘The second mate’s 
room was the first to pass, and as it 
chanced, Logan had his door open also. 

The second mate was standing in the 
middle of the room stripped to the waist, 
and he looked up as the old man ap- 
peared. 

“That you, Noble?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the sailor. 

“ Goin’ to call the steward ?” suggested 
Logan. “It’s no use, though: | guess 
his skull’s cracked all right. I sort of 
felt it give.” 

He looked enormous in the tiny berth ; 
his shoulders and chest seemed to crowd 
the place. The little hurricane lamp 
screwed to the bulkhead was behind him, 
and let him be seen as a great silhouetted 
mass, 

“* He looks bad,” said 
notion he’s dohe for.” 

**So have I,” was the answer. ‘So 
you might as well come in here and lend 
me a hand.” 

Noble knew he didn’t want to; at the 
back of his mind there smouldered a savage 
wrath against this big young man; but he 


“That man might 


Noble. 
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entered, and closed the door as he was 
bidden. 

“Just lift the lamp out of the socket 
and hold it for me, will you?” directed 


Logan. ‘“‘That’s it,” he said, as Noble 
obeyed. ‘Now I can get a look at the 


damage.” 

He turned as he spoke, and old Noble 
uttered an oath of sheer amazement. 
Half the side and thigh were sticky with 
blood, which oozed still from a wound 
low down in the ribs. 

“Steady with that lamp,” said Logan. 
His big, spade-ended fingers were busy 
about the wound, callously stretching and 
kneading it as though in curiosity. ‘ Ah, 
here it is,” he said suddenly, and picked 
something forth from it. He swished it 
in the water of the wash-hand-basin and 
held it to the lamp. 

* See,” he said to Noble. 

Noble saw: it was two inches of the 
point of a sheath-knife, broken off in the 
wound, 

“Dirty trick,” said Logan nonchalantly, 
hitching up his trousers. “T’ll get my 
shirt on and call the captain. You can 
go and turn in, Noble.” 

Nobody in the starboard watch man- 
aged to retain a clear memory of that 
event; the implication of it shifted so 
suddenly. One moment their minds 
were full of bloody murder, of a shipmate 
ruthlessly slaughtered in the dark for 
mere wantonness ; the body in Shaw’s 
bunk seemed to cry out upon his slayer. 
And the next moment the captain was 
there, shrill and shaking, incoherent with 
anger, showering epithets on them and on 
the dead. Shaw’s broken knife was found 
where he had fallen. 

“Set of knifing cowards,” the captain 
babbled at them. “ Lucky that belayin’ 
pin was handy, Mr. Logan —the low-down 
blanky Dagoes. You work ’em up after 


this, Mr. Logan; keep the — stabbin’ 
underhanded dogs on the move, d’ye 


hear ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Logan formally, 
looking over his head at the bewildered 
men. 

Shaw was buried next morning by the 
men of the port watch, when they were 
washing down decks. Noble, sleepless in 
his bunk, heard the voice of the- mate: 
“Get hold of that corp, a couple of you, 
and shove it over.” Then came the 
splash, and that was all. ‘The man who 
had got the worst of it was disposed of ; 
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the incident was at an end. It had not 
even interrupted the current of the ship’s 
life. ‘The captain, certainly, went about 
with a face of power, designedly porten- 
tous; but Logan, who lived under the 
scrutiny of cautious eyes, carried no signs 
of it. He never mentioned his own 
wound, or let it embarrass him in the 
least: when a foul night thickened to a 
tempestuous day and all hands were 
called to shorten sail, he led his watch 
aloft in superb style and took the bunt of 
the mainsail as though no blade had 
broken short on one of his ribs. Never 
for a moment did he break from his 
studied restraint of tone and manner; he 
seemed to live in a tense and significant 
undertone, pregnant with menace. On 
the run down to the Horn, he displayed 
his “bucko” form more than once; it 
was the “Dutchmen” that suffered. 
Noble saw one of them felled one day. 
The man was smoking during his watch 
on deck; he was at work under the 
fo’c’sle head, and Logan came round the 
for’ard house and upon him suddenly. 
The man’s back was to him, and the 
second mate, without so much as a frown, 
tapped him on the shoulder. It was done 
so quietly, with such a manner of equa- 
nimity, that Noble looked to hear a mere 
word of rebuke and an end to it. The 
man started round at the touch and let 
his pipe fall, gaping at the officer; the 
next instant, Logan’s fist knocked him 
breathless across the barrel of the wind- 
lass. He had the luck, or the good sense, 
not to stir for a minute ; and Logan, after 
looking at him thoughtfully, set his heel 
on the pipe, broke it, and turned away. 
He had not even spoken. The man’s 
front teeth were broken and his lip split 
through : trembling violently, he swabbed 
the blood from his face and crept back to 
his job. Noble saw his eyes were white 
and wide. 

It was a well-trained watch which 
Logan commanded by the time the Etna 
braced up and made the Horn—a watch 
that was never a minute late on deck, 
which put its force to its work with a 
feverish readiness, and never failed to 
jump at an order. Save only Noble, not 
aman of them but had come under the 
mate’s heavy hand and had his sears to 
show. Fullerton’s turn had come one 
night when he was drowsy on the look- 
out, and Logan had seen a distant light 
first. The American had taken his 
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hammering standing up and fighting: he 
had left his mark on Logan’s hard face, 
and had been pounded to unconscious- 
ness in return for it. Noble’s immunity 
made the others suspicious of him ; they 
talked with guarded words in his presence, 
for fear he should be in an understand- 
ing with the afterguard. 

They saw the Horn, a mere _ black 
buttress of rock peering up over chill 
seas, on a Sunday morning. Somehow, 
it is always Sunday morning when one 
sights the Horn. Save for the skysails, 
everything was set; a quiet wind came 
out of the south-east and shifted them no 
more than three knots an hour. That 
ultimate spire of land, nosing towards 
the Antarctic, deals only in extremes of 
weather—in mornings of cool calm and 
afternoons when the wind spins round to 
the north and west, and blows great guns. 
‘The captain, muffled to the eyes, spent the 
forenoon watch on the poop, alternately 
peeping at the barometer in the com- 
panion and scanning the sky. ‘The wind 
hauled steadily to the northward, and 
soon after noon the word was passed for 
‘all hands,’ and they commenced to strip 
her. Quick as the starboard watch was, 
Logan was before them; he was at the 
fo’c’sle door, urgent and formidable, as they 
came on deck at a run, hunted them 
from halliards to clewlines with the menace 
of his presence, and openly set them to 
race the port watch, working at the fore. 
‘To the rhythm of old Noble’s yo-ho-ing, 
the great structure of sails crumpled in 
the gear; with Logan at their backs, 
speaking his quiet ‘‘ Haul there” into 
their very ears, the libelled Dutchmen 
put their useful weight into the work 
gallantly. 

“ Now,” he said, when all the sails but 
the lower topsails were clewed up: “ two 
hands to furl that to’gallant ; the rest to 
the upper tops’l. Come along, boys.” 

He gave them the lead himself; his 
vigour infected them, and they went aloft 
at arun. With Logan at the bunt, they 
had the topsail furled as soon as the top- 
gallant. He was an inspiring leader at 
such a job; his call to haul up to wind- 
ward summoned all their power, and his 
own great strength and the fierce energy 
and speed with which he worked kept 
them strung up to their utmost endeavour 
Irom the main to the mizzen he swept 
them in a paroxysm of haste and labour ; 
and when all was done, he was the 
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only one of them to land on deck again 
without quickened breath and aching 
muscles. 

All that afternoon it breezed up with 
growing force in the true Cape Horn 
style, raising a strong-running sea. ‘The 
second dog-watch saw the first of the 
snow; by eight bells they were in the 
thick of it, and all hands were resigned to 
stand by all night. ‘The men gathered at 
the break of the poop, bundled in their 
thickest clothing, with oilskins over all, 
dodging the wind that carried the chill 
of ice down on them, and watching the 
snow as it drove over them in thickening 
clouds. 

The Zina, under three lower topsails 
and a staysail, laboured to keep her head 
up to the wind, and where they stood 
the men could hear the green water 
piling over the rail for’ard and see the 
white water dash aft along the scuppers. 
She was always a wet ship forard; and 
now, with much worse to come, she was 
already scooping the sea in by tons over 
both sides and the bow. Sometimes, 
when her bows lifted on a sea and swung 
up to windward, the foretops’l leach 
flattened and filled again with a bang 
like a gun, and she would heel giddily 
with the impact and trail her lee rail 
deep under the mounting seas, Every 
movement of her, every voice of all the 
voices that spoke from her strained and 
overtried gear, had its plain significance 
for the men: they saw and heard and 
judged her, frowningly attentive to all 
she did, only idly concerned for their own 
share in her fortunes. 

Old Noble, braced against the lee poop 
ladder, had Fullerton next to him. Since 
his fight with Logan the American had 
scarcely spoken toany one. Noble glanced 
covertly at his profile, set hard and staring 
unwinkingly into the darkness ahead, 
and felt a vague trouble at the man’s 
aloofness. 

“Time them tops’ls was in, Jim,” he 
said tentatively. 

Fullerton nodded without turning his 
head. “Ay,” he said shortly, 

‘Cold job furlin’ ’em,” tried Noble 
again. “It’s playin’ with men’s lives to 
hang on in weather like this.” 

Fullerton laughed shortly—a mere bark 
of bitter mirth. “Playin’?” he said. 
“They're not playin’. It’s their trade, 
murderin’ sailors.” 

‘here was a pause, while both of them 
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stood gazing into the night and the crisp 
snow that blew out of the darkness to 
windward and vanished in the dark to 
leeward. Where it touched their faces 
it stung like a burn, 

“Jim,” said Noble again. 

“What ?” demanded Fullerton. 

“You ain’t got anything up against me, 
have you, Jim ?” asked Noble. 

“No,” said Fullerton shortly. 

*’Cos we ain’t had much to say these 
last days,” explained Noble. ‘Those 
Dutchmen have a notion that I’m stand- 
in’ in with Logan. You wouldn’t think 
that of me, would you, Jim ?” 

‘“No,” replied Fullerton again. He 
shuffled his feet and spat. At last he 
turned towards Noble. “I’m nobody’s 
fool,” he said. ‘I know a straight man 
when I meet him; I never thought you 
Was carryin’ tales to Logan. Only, some- 
how, I sorter can’t make out to be 
sociable since you all saw me get that 
hidin’.. I don’t feel square about it; I’d 
ought to have another chance at Bucko, 
an’ I can’t get it. I reckon you think 
I’m crazy, eh?” 

Noble touched his arm for a moment. 
“No, Jim,” he said. “I know how you 
feel. But none of you don’t know how 
I feel about it.” 

‘““What d’ye mean?” said Fullerton. 

Noble shook his white head. ‘It’s 
no good sayin’,” he answered. ‘ You 
sort of forget I’m an old man, don’t 
you, Jim? Well, that’s what I am: 
forty-seven years since I started goin’ 
to sea; an’ it takes an old man to feel 
the way I do.” 

“Oh, hell,” said Fullerton awkwardly. 
And in the vernacular of the fo’c’sle he 
could have said nothing more adequate. 

A barometer is by no means so sensitive 
as that bundle of nerves, memories, and 
intuitions which constitutes the weather- 
wisdom of a good sailor ; and the captain, 
who believed in his barometer, was late 
in waking to the fact that three lower top- 
sails and a staysail were too much for the 
Lina to carry. This fact he realised at that 
particular moment when all possibility 
of handling the topsails was definitely past. 
The sky to the north-west seemed to 
open and a dull light to show through,— 
the Horn’s authentic ensign of wind in 
reserve, of reinforcements of tempest 
advancing to the attack. He popped 
his blond head in at the companion and 
consulted the barometer, then scuttled 








“*Sheet was round my legs.’ . . . ‘Both broken,’ he added.” 
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back to where his two mates were together 
behind the weather-dodger. 

“Gosh!” he said, in tones of protest : 
“it’s still falling.” 

“Ves, sir,” answered Logan; “there’s 
a lot more coming.” 

‘The captain twisted inside his clothes 
uneasily, and put his hands up to shield 
his eyes from the driving snow while he 
looked for’ard. The Z¢na rose just then 
to a sea, rolling to leeward as she did so, 
and again the foretopsail flattened and 
filled again with a jolt that shook the 
ship. 

“Mind your helm, there,” roared the 
captain over his shoulder to the two men 
who strained at the kicking wheel. He 
stepped under the shelter of the dodger 
again, eager to be out of the wind. “ We'll 
have to get them tops’ls off her,” he said, 
and hesitated. “I suppose we can furl 
7em ?” he asked. 

The mate grunted doubtfully. Logan, 
who had not ceased to keep his look-out 
to windward, turned. ‘‘ No,” he said. 
“You'll have to lose ’em, sir.” 

The captain stared at him. “ Eh?” 
he cried. ‘ What d’ye mean? Ain’t you 
got your chaps in shape yet, or what? 
‘Tops’ls must be mighty cheap where you 
come from, Mr. Second Mate.” 

He could see that Logan was smiling 
at him. “Yes, mighty cheap,” he re- 
peated shrilly. 

““They’re cheaper where they’re go- 
ing to,” answered Logan. ‘“ Look what’s 
coming.” 

‘The captain looked. ‘The dull light 
to windward had brightened, so that its 
reflection was seen on the sea. It was a 
pale opalescence lying low on the horizon. 

‘See ?” said Logan, with a thrill in his 
voice. ‘Shall we start the sheets now?” 

The captain’s fingers plucked at his 
lips. ‘“* Ye-es,” he said ; “start ’em.” 

Logan crammed his sou’wester down on 
his head and sprang to the ladder with the 
mate at his heels. 

“Tops’l sheets!” he roared, vociferous 
at last, and in the same breath. ‘“ Hang 
onall! Hang on!” 

It was as though some conscious and 
infinitely hostile force had gathered its 
strength for a single blow. The wind 
lulled for a moment as though it drew 
breath ; from the main-deck the hands in 
a troop clawed their way to the refuge of 
the poop. Then, out of the darkness, in 
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a single vehemence of power, the wind 
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smashed down on them. The ship stood 
on the impact as though she had struck 
ground, and with a rending noise the 
mizzen topsail blew from the bolt-ropes. 
Seas climbed the rail to thunder down on 
the deck in a quick succession of stagger- 
ing blows, and the £¢na, straining and 
shivering, laid her long side down and 
canted her deck till they thought she was 
going over for good. 

Logan reached out a long arm and 
snatched his captain down to him. The 
wind half-strangled him as he shouted in 
the other’s ear. 

“We got to start them tops’ls’,” he 
cried. ‘“ We got to do it.” 

The captain answered something ; the 
wind snatched the words from his lips 
and strewed them forth soundlessly. 
Logan, sliding and crawling, arrived among 
the men, who crouched on the other side 
of the deck. 

“IT want one man,” he cried—‘“‘ one 
man, to lend me a hand with them 
sheets,” 

He turned forthwith and made his way 
to the ladder, conscious that a man in oil- 
skins was following him. The main-deck 
was a mere trap of tumultuous water, 
raving and tumbling. With a quick eye 
to his opportunity, he leaped from the 
foot of the ladder to the after-hatch, 
scrambled along it and on to the after- 
house. ‘The man who followed him came 
at his heels, never more than a_ yard 
behind. Again choosing their moment, 
they let themselves down on the main 
fife-rail; and in another moment the 
sheet was cast off and the main lower 
tops’l was sailing to leeward in extravagant 
rags. No time was theirs to exult, though ; 
a towering sea drenched them even as 
they climbed to the top of the house 
again, there to lie and watch for another 
moment of grace that should let them 
scramble for’ard. Logan turned and 
peered into the face of the man who 
had followed him. 

“You, Noble ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the old man. 

It was chancy work getting for’ard, and 
once they had to hang on desperately to 
ringbolts in the deck while a sea stamped 
over them and half-drowned them. When 
they emerged, Noble’s sou’wester was 
gone and his clothes hung on him in rags. 
A sea racing to leeward across a deck will 
sometimes strip a man naked. ‘The fore 
fife-rails were heaped with tangled ropes ; 











they laboured desperately before they 
could clear the sheets ready to run. All 
the time they could barely see one 
another, and worked with a fear that a 
sea might leap upon them and make an 
end of their striving. 

* All clear,” cried Logan at last. He 
had been finding the end of the chain- 
sheets, and at the word Noble slacked 
off, twisted it from the pin and let it race 
aloft, roaring through its sheave. With a 
sound like blowing off steam from a boiler, 
the sail tore and the £¢na rolled back, 
righted, and wallowed. Noble, with both 
arms wrapped round the fife-rail, felt the 
water cascading over him. She came to 
an even keel and freed him, gasping and 
weak. Something had floated between 
his legs. It stirred, and murmured. 

“Good Lord!” cried Noble. 

Logan panted a little; Noble could 
only see his face as a pale blot on the 
wet deck. 

“Sheet was round my legs,” said the 
second mate, very deliberately. His 
voice seemed no quieter than of wont. 
* Both broken,” he added. 

“You blame fool!” cried Noble, 
aghast. ‘‘ Couldn’t you step clear ?” 

The Zina was upright again, and for 
the moment shipped no water; but the 
snow thrashed down upon them unceas- 
ingly, and the wind sang shrilly in the 
rigging. 

“Drag me forard, under the fo’c’sle 
head,” Logan said. 

Noble stared down at him, gathering 
his wits. ‘‘ Why ?” he asked at length. 

“She’s falling off,’ was the answer, 
still measured and deliberate. “ There'll 
be water aboard again in a minute. Haul 
me careful, mind.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to-haul you at all,” replied 
Noble. “ Not a haul, Mister Logan.” 

“Why?” said Logan. It was strange 
to hear that equable voice speaking up 
from the deck, in its tones of every day. 

“Tl tell you,” said Noble. “ I'll stay 
by you till I’ve told you, if I go overboard 
with you.” He was on his knees by the 
second mate’s side, and he still had to 
shout to make himself heard. “ It’s your 
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bucko style that don’t suit me,” he said. 
“This is the end of it. You're the finest 
sailor that ever I see, Mr. Logan; but 
the bucko business has done for you.” 

‘The prone man made no answer ; his 
face still Jooked up. 

**VYou ain’t never !aid a hand on me,” 
Noble went on. “And why? ’Cos | 
done my job, and done it right and ship- 
shape. But if I was to make a mess of 
a job, where’d I be? On my back with a 
broken jaw. An’ it don’t seem right to 
me that men before the mast should be 
pounded like little boys that don’t know 
their book, or like horses that won’t pull. 
If you was to punch here and there when 
you felt like it, I’d have nothing to growl 
about ; I been workin’ on ships since I 
was twelve. But this punishment game’s 
got to stop.” 

‘I hear you,” answered Logan. 

“ Right,” said Noble. ‘And you get 
the idea?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Hang on.” 

“Eh?” said Noble. 

** Hang on,” said Logan. “ She’s goin’ 
to roll.” 

She gave a sickening heave, and Noble 
had barely time to find a hold and fasten 
to it when the water came aboard. It 
thrust him under the fife-rail and against 
the mast: it wrapped him in rasping coils 
of rope and pushed his head back like a 
wrestler. Only the mast to leeward of 
him saved him. When he was clear again 
he could hardly stand on his feet. And 
now he was alone. 

Aft, on the poop, they were seizing a 
folded awning into the mizzen rigging to 
bring her head up. He told his news— 
that the second mate was overboard—and 
lent a hand with the work. 

When it was over, Fullerton took him 
by the arm. “Say,” said the American— 
“it wasn’t you that killed him, eh?” 

** No,” said Noble. 

‘* If it was,” said Fullerton, “I’d settle 
you. I’d something to say to Bucko 
before I was through with him.” 

“I didn’t do nothing to him,” said 
Noble wearily. “But, Jim, the sea’s no 
place for an old man.” 
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Lid of the outer coffin of Yuaa, an Egyptian prince of three thousand years ayo, with native workman 
at the side. z 










































An excavator's quarters. 


** One lives in a bare little hut constructed of mud, and roofed with cornstalks or corrugated iron ; and if by chance 
there happens to be a rainstorm, one may watch the frail building gently subside in a liquid stream on to one’s bed 
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HERE came to the camp of a 
certain professor, who was en- 
gaged in excavating the ruins of 

an ancient Egyptian city, a young and 
faultlessly attired Englishman, whose 
thirst for dramatic adventure had led him 
to offer his services as an unpaid assistant 
digger. ‘his immaculate personage had 
read in novels and tales many an account 
of the wonders which the spade of the 
excavator could reveal, and he firmly 
believed that it was only necessary to set 
a “nigger” to dig a little hole in the 
ground to open the way to the treasuries 
of the Pharaohs. Gold, silver, and 
precious stones gleamed before him, in 
his imagination, lit by his electric lamp as 
he hurried along subterranean passages to 
the vaults of long-dead kings. He ex- 
pected to slide upon the seat of his very- 
well-made breeches down the staircase of 
the ruined palace which he had entered 
by way of the skylight, and to find 
himself, at the bottom, in the presence of 
the bejewelled dead. In the intervals 
between such experiences he was of 
opinion that a little quiet gazelle shooting 
would agreeably fill in the swiftly passing 
hours; and at the end of the season’s 
work he pictured himself returning to the 


bosom of his family with such a tale to 
tell that every ear would be opened to 
him. 

On his arrival at the camp he was con- 
ducted to the site of his future labours ; 
and his horrified gaze was directed over a 
large area of mud-pie, knee-deep in which 
a few bedraggled natives slushed their way 
downwards. After three weeks’ work on this 
distressing site, the professor announced 
that he had managed to trace through the 
mud the outline of the palace walls, once 
the feature of the city, and that the work 
here might now be regarded as finished. 
He was then conducted to a desolate spot 
in the desert, and until the day on which 
he fled back to England he was kept to 
the monotonous task of superintending a 
gang of natives whose sole business it was 
to dig a very large hole in the sand, day 
after day and week after week. 

It is, however, sometimes (but very 
rarely) the fortune of the excavator to 
make a discovery which almost rivals in 
dramatic interest the tales of his youth. 
Such an experience fell to the lot of Emil 
Brugsch Bey, when he was lowered into 
an ancient tomb and found himself face 
to face with a score of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, each lying in his coffin; or again, 
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when Monsieur de Morgan discovered the 
great mass of royal jewels in one of the 
pyramids at Dachour. But such “ finds ” 
can be counted on the fingers, and more 
often an excavation is a fruitless drudgery. 
Moreover, the life of the digger is not often 
a pleasant one. 

It will perhaps be of interest to the 
reader of romances to illustrate the above 
remarks by the narration of some of my 
own experiences. A few doleful incidents 
from a very large collection of them, and 
a few interesting and unusual episodes in 
which I have had the peculiarly good 
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discovered the body of Charlemagne 
clad in his royal robes and _ seated 
upon his throne,-—which, by the way, is 
quite untrue. In spite of all that is said 
to the contrary, truth is seldom stranger 
than fiction ; and the reader who desires 
to be told of buried cities whose streets 
are paved with gold should take warning 
in time and return at once to his novels. 


The Story of a Royal Tomb. 


In the capacity of assistant to that 
truly great atchzeologist — Professor 

















Work upon a refuse heap in search of the broken crockery of a village. 


fortune to be an actor, constitute the little 
tale of several years so far as it is worth tell- 
ing. Such experiences will hardly be likely 
tothrilleven the most enthusiastic, andthey 
will thus serve only the purpose of reveal- 
ing the truth to the reader, whose know- 
ledge of an excavator’s life is so often 72. 
There may, of course, be some drama to 
be felt in the account of the more import- 
ant discoveries (for there certainly is to 
the antiquarian himself), but the interest 
of these rare finds pales before the 
description, which many of us have heard, 
of how the archzologists of a past century 





Flinders Petrie—I was set, many years 
ago, to the task of excavating a supposed 
royal cemetery in the desert behind the 
ancient city of Abydos, in Upper Egypt. 
Two mounds were first attacked; and 
after many weeks of work in digging 
through the sand, the superstructure of 
two great tombs was bared. In the case 
of the first of these several fine passages 
of good masonry were cleared, and at 
last the burial chamber was reached. In 
the huge sarcophagus which was there 
found great hopes were entertained that 
the body and funeral-offerings of the 




















dead prince would be discovered; but 
when at last the interior was laid bare 
the solitary article found was a copy of a 
French newspaper left behind by the last, 
and equally disgusted, excavator. The 
second tomb defied the most ardent 
exploration, and failed to show any 
traces of a burial. The mystery was at 
last solved by Professor Petrie, who, with 
his usual keen perception, soon came to 
the conclusion that the whole tomb was 
a dummy, built solely to hide an enormous 
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that end. ‘The next few weeks were 
occupied in the tedious task of probing 
the sand hereabouts, and at length in 
clearing it away altogether down to the 
surface of the underlying rock. Nothing 
was found, however ; and sadly we turned 
to the exact middle of the court, and 
began to work slowly to the foot of the 
cliff. Here, in the very middle of the 
back wall, a pillared chamber was found, 
and it seemed certain that the entrance 
to the tomb would now be discovered. 


mass of rock chippings, the presence of The best men were placed to dig out this 


which had been a puzzle for some time. 
These masons’ chippings were evidently 


chamber, and the excavator—it was many 
years ago—went about his work with the 

















Often an excavation 


the output from some large cutting in the 
rock, and it became apparent that there 
must be a great rock tomb in the neigh- 
bourhood. Trial trenches in the vicinity 
presently revealed the existence of a 
long wall, which, being followed in either 
direction, proved to be the boundary of 
a vast court or enclosure built upon the 
desert at the foot of a conspicuous cliff. 
A ramp led up to the entrance ; but as 
it was slightly askew and pointed to the 
southern end of the enclosure, it was 
supposed that the rock tomb, which 
presumably ran into the cliff from some- 
where inside this area, was situated at 





is a fruitless drudgery. 


weight of fame upon his shoulders and 
an expression of intense mystery upon his 
sorely sun-scorched face. . How clearly 
memory recalls the letter home that week, 
*“ We are on the eve of a great discovery ” ; 
and how vividly rises the picture of the 
baking desert sand into which the 
sweating workmen were slowly digging 
their way! But our hopes were short- 
lived; for it very soon became apparent 
that there was no tomb entrance in this 
part of the enclosure. There remained 
the north end of the area, and on to 
this all the available men, were turned. 
Deeper and deeper they dug their way, 
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until the mounds of sand thrown out 
formed, as it were, the lip of a great 
crater. At last, some forty or fifty feet 
down, the underlying rock was struck, 
and presently the mouth of a great shaft 
was exposed leading down into the bowels 
of the earth. ‘fhe royal tom!) had at last 
been discovered, and it only remained 
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attempt to enter the tomb that night. 
With this pleasing prospect before us we 
walked with some caution over the silent 
desert. Reaching the mound of sand 
which surrounded our excavation, we 
crept to the top and peeped over into the 


crater. At once we observed a dim light 
below us, and almost immediately an 

















to effect an entrance. The days were agitated but polite voice from the opposite 
now filled mound 
with excite- -— called out 
ment, and, in Arabic, 
the thoughts *“Go away, 
being con- mister. We 
centratedon have all got 
the ques- cuns.°” 
tion of the ‘This remark 
identity of was followed 
the royal by a shot 
occupant of which 
the tomb, it whistled 
was soon past me; 
fixed in our and _ there- 
minds that with I slid 
we were down the 
about to hill once 
enter the more, and 
burial - place heartily 
of no _ less wished my- 
a person- self safe in 
age than my bed. 
the great Our party 
Pharaoh then spread 
Senusert round the 
III. (Seso- crater, and 
stris), the at a_ given 
same king word we 
whose jewels proposed to 
were found rush the 
at Dachour. place. But 
the enemy 

was too 

An Inva- quick for us, 
sion by and after the 
Burglars. briefest 
Oneeven- A couple of months’ work brought to light hardiy a single object scrimmage, 


ing, just 
after I had 
left the work, the men came down to the 
distant camp to say that the last barrier 
was now reached and that an entrance 
could be effected at once. In the pale 
light of the moon, therefore, I hastened 
back to the desert with a few trusted men. 
As we walked along, one of these natives 
very cheerfully remarked that we should 
all probably get our throats cut, as the 
brigands of the neighbourhood had got 
wind of the discovery, and were sure to 


of value. 





and the ex- 
changing of 
a harmless shot or two, we found our- 
selves in possession of the tomb, and 
were able to pretend that we were not 
a bit frightened. 

Then into the dark depths of the shaft 
we descended, and ascertained that the 
robbers had not effected an entrance. A 
long night watch followed, and the next 
day we had the satisfaction of arresting 
some of the criminals. The tomb was 
found to penetrate several hundred feet 
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into the cliff, and at the end of the long 


and beautifully worked passage the 
great royal sarcophagus was found 
empty! So ended a very strenuous 


season’s work. 

If the experiences of 
Professor 
Petrie’s 


a digger in 
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a fairly large sum was spent upon the 
undertaking. Although the site was most 
promising in appearance, a couple of 
months’ work brought to light hardly a 
single object of importance, whereas 
exactly similar sites in the same _neigh- 
bourhood 
had pro- 





camp are to 
be regarded 
as typical, 
they will 
probably 
serve to 
damp the 
ardour of 
eager young 
gentlemen 
in search of 
ancient 
Egyptian 
treasure, 
One lives in 
a bare little 
hut con- 
structed of 
mud, and 
roofed with 
cornstalks 
Or corru- 
gated iron; 
and if by 
chance 
there hap- 
pens to be 
arain storm, 
as there was 
when I was 
a member 
of the com- 
munity, one 








duced in- 
scriptions of 
the greatest 
value. Two 
years ago I 
assisted at 
an excava- 
tion upon a 
site of my 
own _ selec- 
tion, the net 
result of 
which, after 
six weeks’ 
work, was 
one mum- 
mified cat! 
‘To sit over 
the work 
day after 
day, as did 
the unfortu- 
nate pro- 
moterof this 
particular 
enterprise, 
with the 
flies buzzing 
around his 
face and the 
sun_ blazing 
down upon 
him from a 








may watch relentless 
the frail sky, was 
building hardly a 
gently sub- pleasurable 
side in a task ; and to 
liquid watch the 
stream on to clouds of 
one’s bed Cust go up 
and_ books. from the tip- 
For seven “A gang of natives whose business it was to dig a very large hole heap, where 


days in the 
week one’s 
work continues, and it is only to the 
real enthusiast that that work is not 
monotonous and tiresome. 

A few years later it fell to my lot to 
exci ‘ate for the Government the funeral 
temple of ‘Thothmes IIT. at Thebes, and 


in the sand, day after day, and week after week.” 





tons of un- 
profitable 
rubbish rolled down the hillside all day 
long, was an occupation for the con- 
demned. Yet that is excavating as it is 
usually found to be. 

Now let us consider the other side of 
the story. In the Valley of the Tombs of 
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the Kings at Thebes excavations have been 
conducted for some years by Mr. ‘Theo- 
dore M. Davis, of Newport, Rkode Island, 
by special arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the Egyptian 
Government; and as an official of that 
Department I have had the privilege of 
being present at all the recent discoveries. 
The finding of the tomb of Yuaa and 
Tuau a few years ago was one of the most 
interesting archzological events of recent 
times, and one which came somewhere 
near to the standard of romance set by 
the novelists. When the entrance of this 
tomb was cleared, a flight of steps was 
exposed, leading down to a _ passage 
blocked by a wall cf loose stones. In the 
top right-hand corner a small hole, large 
enough to admit a man, had been made 
in ancient times, and through this we 
could look down into a dark passage. As 
it was too late in the day to enter at once, 
we postponed that exciting experience 
until the morrow, and some police were 
sent for to guard the entrance during the 
night. I had slept the previous night 
over the mouth, and there was now no 
possibility of leaving the place for several 
more nights, so a rough camp was formed 
on the spot. 


A Great Prince’s House of Thirty 
Centuries Ago. 

Here I settled myself down fcr the 
long watch, and speculated on the events 
of the next morning, when Mr. Davis and 
one or two well-known Egyptologists were 
to come to the valley to open the sepul- 
chre. Presently, in the silent darkness, 
a slight noise was heard on the hillside, 
and immediately the challenge of the 
sentry rang out. ‘This was answered by 
a distant call, and after some moments of 
alertness on our part we observed two 
figures approaching us. ‘These, to my 
surprise, proved to be a_ well-known 
American artist and his wife,* who had 
obviously come on the expectation that 
trouble was ahead ; but though in this they 
were certainly destined to suffer disap- 
pointment, still, out of respect for the 
absolute unconcern of both visitors, it 
may be mentioned that the mouth of 
a lonely tomb already said by native 
rumour to contain incalculable wealth is 
not perhaps the safest place in the world. 
Here, then, on a level patch of rock we 
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three lay down and slept fitfully until the 
dawn. Soon after breakfast the wall at 
the mouth of the tomb was pulled down, 
and the party passed into the low passage 
which sloped down to the burial chamber. 
At the bottom of this passage there was a 
second wall blocking the way; but when 
a few layers had been taken off the top 
we were able to climb, one by one, into 
the chamber. 

Imagine entering a town house which 
has been closed for the summer : imagine 
the stuffy room, the stiff, silent appearance 
of the furniture, the feeling that some 
ghostly occupants of the vacant chairs 
have just been disturbed, the desire to 
throw open the windows to let life into 
the room once more. That was perhaps 
the first sensation as we stood, really 
dumfounded, and stared around at the 
relics of the life of over three thousand 
years ago, all of which were as new 
almost as when they graced the palace of 
Prince Yuaa. Three armchairs were per- 
haps the first objects to attract the atten- 
tion: beautiful carved wooden chairs, 
decorated with gold. Belonging to one 
of these was a pillow made of down and 
covered with linen. It was so perfectly 
preserved that one might have sat upon 
it or tossed it from this chair to that 
without doing it injury. Here were fine 
alabaster vases, and in one of these we 
were startled to find a liquid, like honey 
or syrup, still unsolidified by time. Boxes 
of exquisite workmanship stood in various 
parts of the room, some resting on 
delicately wrought legs. Now the eye 
was directed to a wicker trunk fitted with 
trays and partitions, and ventilated with 
little apertures, for the scents were 
doubtless strong. Two most comfortable 
beds were to be observed, fitted with 
springy string mattresses and decorated 
with charming designs in gold. ‘There 
in the far corner, placed upon the top 
of a number of large white jars, stood 
the light chariot which Yuaa had owned 
in his lifetime. In all directions stood 
objects gleaming with gold undulled by a 
speck of dust, and one looked from one 
article to another with the feeling that the 
entire human conception of Time was 
wrong. These were the things of yester- 
day, of a year or so ago. Why, here 
were meats prepared for the feasts in the 
Under-world ; here were Yuaa’s favourite 
joints, each neatly placed in a wouden 



































box as though for a journey. Here was 
his staff, and here were his sandals,—a new 
pair and an old. In another corner there 
stood the magical figures by the power of 
which the prince was to make his way 
through Hades. The words of the 
mystical “Chapter of the Flame” and of 
the ‘‘ Chapter of the Magical Figure of the 
North Wall” were inscribed upon them ; 
and upon a great roll of papyrus twenty- 
two yards in length other efficacious 


prayers were written. 
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themselves and the pulses time to quiet 
down, for, even to the most unemotional, 
a discovery of this kind, bringing one into 
the very presence of the past, has really 
an unsteadying effect. Then once more 
we descended, and made the preliminary 
arrangements for the cataloguing of the 
antiquities. It was now that the real 
work began, and, once the excitement 
was past, there was a monotony of labour 
to be faced which put a very considerable 
strain on the powers of all concerned. 

















Excavations on the site of the ancient city of Abydos. 


Prince Yuaa and his Wife. 


But though the eyes passed from object 
to object, they ever returned to the two 
gilded coffins in which the owners of this 
room of the dead lay as though peacefully 
sleeping. First above Yuaa and then 
above his wife the electric lamps were 
held, and as one looked down into their 
quiet faces there was almost the feeling 
that they would presently open their eyes 
and blink at the light. The stern features 
of the old man commanded one’s atten- 
tion, and again and again our gaze was 
turned from this mass of wealth to this 
Sleeping figure in whose honour it had 
been placed here. 

At last we returned to the surface to 
allow the thoughts opportunity to collect 





The hot days when one sweated over 
the heavy packing-cases, and the bitterly 
cold nights when one lay at the mouth of 
the tomb under the stars, dragged on for 
many a week; and when at last the long 
train of boxes was carried down to the 
Nile ex route for the Cairo Museum, it 
was with a sigh of relief that the official 
returned to his regular work. 

This, of course, was a very exceptional 
discovery. Mr. Davis has made other 
great finds, but to me they have not 
equalled in dramatic interest the discovery 
just recorded, Even in this royal valley, 
however, there is much drudgery to be 
faced, and for a large part of the season’s 
work it is the excavator’s business to turn 
over endless masses of rock chippings, 
and to dig huge holes which have no 
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interest for the patient digger. Some- 
times the mouth of a tomb is bared, and 
is entered with the profoundest hopes, 
which are at once dashed by the sudden 
abrupt ending of the cutting a few yards 
from the surface. At other times a tomb- 
chamber is reached and is found to be 
absolutely empty. 

At another part of Thebes the well- 
known Egyptologist, Professor Schia- 
parelli, had excavated for a number of 
years without finding anything of much 
importance, when suddenly one fine day 
he struck the mouth of a large tomb 
which was evidently intact. I was at 
once informed of the discovery, and pro- 
ceeded to the spot as quickly as possible. 
‘The mouth of the tomb was approached 
down a flight of steep, rough steps, still 
half choked with débris. At the bottom 
of this the entrance of a passage running 
into the hillside was blocked by a wall 
of rough stones. After photographing 
and removing this, we found ourselves 
in a long low tunnel, blocked by a 
second wall a few yards ahead. Both 
these walls were intact, and we 
realised that we were about to see what 
probably no living man had ever seen 
before: the absolutely intact remains of 
a rich Theban of the Imperial Age, ze., 
about 1200 or 1300 B.c. When this 
second wall was taken down we passed 
into a carefully cut passage high enough 
to permit of one standing upright. 


His first “ At Home” since 1300 B.C, 


At the end of this passage a plain 
wooden door barred our progress. The 
wood retained the light colour of fresh 
deal, and looked for all the world as 
though it had been set up but yesterday. 
A heavy wooden lock, such as is used 
at the present day, held the door fast. A 
neat bronze handle on the side of the 
door was connected by a spring to a 
wooden knob set in the masonry door- 
post ; and this spring was carefully sealed 
with a small dab of stamped clay. The 
whole contrivance seemed so modern 
that Professor Schiaparelli called to his 
- servant for the key, who quite seriously 
replied, “‘I don’t know where it is, sir.” 
He then thumped the door with his 
hand to see whether it would be likely to 
give; and, as the echoes reverberated 
through the tomb, one felt that the 


mummy, in the darkness beyond, might 
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well think that his resurrection call had 
come. One almost expected him to rise, 
like the dead knights of Kildare in the 
Irish legend, and to ask, “‘Is it time?” 
for the three thousand years which his 
religion had told him was the duration of 
his life in the tomb was already long 
past. 

Meanwhile we turned our attention to 
the objects which stood in the passage, 
having been placed there at the time of 
the funeral, owing to the lack of room in 
the burial chamber. Here a vase, rising 
upon a delicately shaped stand, attracted 
the eye by its beauty of form; and here 
a bedstead caused us to exclaim at its 
modern appearance. A _ palm-leaf fan, 
used by the ancient Egyptians to keep 
the flies off their wines and unguents, 
stood near a now empty jar; and near by 
a basket of dried-up fruit was to be seen, 
This dried fruit gave the impression that 
the tomb was perhaps a few months old, 
but there was nothing else to be seen 
which suggested that the objects were 
even as much as a year old. It was 
almost impossible to believe, and quite 
impossible to realise, that we were stand- 
ing where no man had stood for well over 
three thousand years ; and that we were 
actually breathing the air which had 
remained sealed in the passage since the 
ancient: priests had closed the entrance 
thirteen hundred years before Christ. 

Before we could proceed further, many 
flashlight photographs had to be taken, 
and drawings made of the doorway ; and 
after this a panel of the woodwork had to 
be removed with a fretsaw in order that 
the lock and seal might not be damaged. 
At last, however, this was accomplished, 
and the way into the tomb-chamber was 


open. Stepping through the frame of 
the door, we found ourselves in an 


unencumbered portion of the floor, while 
around us in all directions stood the 
funeral furniture, and on our left the 
coffins of the deceased noble and his 
wife loomed large. Everything looked 
new and undecayed, and even the order 
in which the objects were arranged sug- 
gested a tidying-up done that very morn- 
ing. The gravel on the floor was neatly 
smoothed, and not a speck of dust was 
anywhere to be observed. Over the large 
outer coffin a pall of fine linen was laid, 
not rotting and falling to pieces like the 
cloth of medizval times we see in our 
museums, but soft and strong like the 
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sheets of our beds. In the clear space 
before the coffin stood a wooden pedestal 
in the form of a miniature lotus column. 
On the top of this, resting on three 
wooden prongs, was a small copper dish, 
in which were the ashes of incense, and 
the little stick used for stirring them. One 
asked oneself in bewilderment whether 
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but smooth and brown, with a kind of 
white-of-egg glaze upon them. Onions 
and fruit were also spread out ; and the 
fruit of the @ém palm was to be seen in 
plenty. In various parts of the chamber 
there were numerous bronze vessels of 
different shapes, intended for the holding 
of milk and other drinkables. 


t 


The entrance to the tumb of Yuaa and Tuau. 


the ashes here, seemingly not cold, had 
truly ceased to glow at a time when Rome 


and Greece were undreamt of, when 
Assyria did not exist, and when the 
Exodus of the Children of Israel was yet 
unaccomplished. 

On low tables round cakes of bread 
were laid out, not cracked and shrivelled, 


Well supplied with food and drink, the 
senses of the dead man were soothed by 
a profusion of flowers, which lay withered 
but not decayed beside the coffin, and 
which at the time of the funeral must 
have filled the chamber with their sweet- 
ness. Near the doorway stood an upright 
wooden chest closed with alid. Opening 
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this, we found it to contain the great cere- 
monial wig of the deceased man, which 
was suspended from a rail passing across 
the top of the chest, and hung free of the 
sides and bottom. ‘The black hair was 
plaited into hundreds of little tails, but 
in size the wig was not unlike those of 
the early eighteenth century in Europe. 
Chairs, beds, and other pieces of furniture 
were arranged around the room, and at 
one side there were a number of small 
chests and boxes piled up against the 
wall. We opened one or two of these, 
and found them to contain delicate little 
vases of glass, stone, and metal, wrapped 
round with rags to prevent them breaking. 
These, like everything else in the tomb, 
were new and fresh, and showed no trace 
of the passing of the years. 


The Triviality of Time. 


The coffins, of course, were hidden by 
the great casing in which each rested, and 
which itself was partly hidden by the linen 
pall. Nothing could be touched for many 
days, until photographs had been taken 
and records made; and we therefore 
returned through the long passage to the 
light of the day. It is difficult to describe 
our sensations. At first one was filled with 
sheer amazement both at the newness of 
the objects and at their similarity to those 
in use at the present day. One cannot 
bring oneself to believe so many centuries 
have passed since the last human eyes 
looked upon them or fingers touched them. 

But presently a door seems to open 
in the brain, a screen slides back, 
and one sees Time clearly in its true 
relation. ‘Three thousand years have the 
value of the merest drop in the ocean. 
One’s hands may reach out and touch the 
hands which fashioned these vases, picked 
this fruit, and baked this bread. The 
dead noble lying there in his coffin, a 
perfectly preserved man, is not a relic of 
an age of miracles, when the gods walked 
the earth or sent down their thunderbolts 
from an unremote heaven ; but, bone for 
bone, he is the same as the men of the 
present day, and his brain has known only 
the sights and sounds which we know, 
altered but in a few unessential details. 

As we rattled at the door of the tomb 
the thought was that we had come to 
awaken the dead, not as angels instructed 
by the call of the last trump, but as the 
degenerate sons of a race that had out- 
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lived its miracles and had come with the 
tidings that the gods were dead. 


The Illicit Excavator. 

There must have been a large number 
of intact tombs to be found when 
first the modern interest in Egyptian 
antiquities developed; but the market 
thus created had to be supplied, and 
gangs of illicit diggers made short work of 
the most accessible tombs. This illegal 
excavation, of course, continues to some 
extent at the present day, in spite of all 
precautions, but the results are becoming 
less and less proportionate to the labour 
expended and risk taken. A native likes 
best to do a little quiet digging in his own 
back yard and to admit nobody else into 
the business. To illustrate this, I may 
mention a tragedy which was brought to 
my notice a few years ago. A certain 
native discovered the entrance of a tomb 
in the floor of his stable, and at once 
proceeded to worm his way down the 
tunnel. That was the end of the native. 
His wife, finding that he had not returned 
two hours or so later, went down the 
newly found tunnel after him. That was 
the end of her also. In turn, three other 
members of the family went down into 
the darkness, and that was the end of 
them. A native official was then called, 
and, lighting his way with a_ candle, 
penetrated down the winding passage. 
‘The air was so foul that he was soon 
obliged to retreat, but he stated that he 
was just able to see in the distance ahead 
the bodies of the unfortunate peasants, all 
of whom had been overcome by what he 
quaintly described as “the evil lighting 
and bad climate.” Various attempts at 
the rescue of the bodies having failed, we 
gave orders that this tomb should be 
regarded as their sepulchre, and that its 
mouth should be sealed up. According 
to the natives, there was evidently a vast 
hoard of wealth stored at the bottom of 
this tomb, and the would-be robbers had 
met their death at the hands of the demon 
in charge of it, who had seized each man 
by the throat as he came down the tunnel 
and had strangled him. 

The Egyptian peasants have a very 
strong belief in the power of such creatures 
of the spirit world. A native who was 
attempting recently to discover hidden 
treasure in a certain part of the desert, 
sacrificed a lamb each night above the 
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spot where he believed the treasure to lie, 
in order to propitiate the d@zz who guarded 
it. On the other hand, however, - they 
have no superstition as regards the 
sanctity of the ancient dead, and they do 
not hesitate on that ground to rifle the 
tombs. Thousands of graves have been 
desecrated by these seekers after treasure, 
and it is very Jargely the result of this that 
scientific excavation is often so fruitless 
nowadays. When an excavator states 
that he has discovered a tomb, one takes 


One of the beds found in the tomb of Yuaa and Tuau. 


it for granted that he means a plundered 
tomb, unless he definitely says that it was 
intact, in which case one calls him a 
lucky fellow and regards him with green 
envy. 

And thus we come back to my remarks 
at the beginning of this article, that there 
is a painful disillusionment awaiting the 
man who comes to dig in Egypt in the 
hope of finding the golden cities of the 
Pharaohs or the bejewelled bodies of 
their dead 

















A group of native porters. 


The photographs in this article are strictly copyright. 
the rest are by the author. 


The first is by F E. Quitell, 
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“It was the women chiefly who leant from the windows to waye handkerchiefs ... to the tall, 
fair Prince as he rode by.” 
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BY FREDERICK 


THE SPRIG OF ALDER. 


NIVEN. 


Come away, O human child! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand, 
For the world’s more full of weeping than you can understand. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER PAGET. 
Zz 


N EWS had come to Edinburgh of 
the landing in Moidart and of 
the advance of the Prince, so 

that there was a flutter of excitement in 

the high city. The fields on either hand 
were ripening for harvest; but many 
of the young men were thinking of other 
toil than the harvesting, of other sounds 
than stone on scythe-blade or the sigh of 
the sickle in the grass. The shepherds 
on Pentlands looked across the city into 
the north-west, as they rested with their 
dogs on some heathery summit, and 
wondered what was a-doing there under 
the purple and far-receding sky. It is 
said that the Scottish skies take their 
autumn purple from the colour of the 
heather; that autumn the colour was 
especially fitting: purple, the colour for 
kings. In the carse, too, the thrill was 
felt, the thrill that spread out of the 
sunset; for news had come hither of the 


landing and of the advance of that 
gracious and manly Prince, so long 


desired, come at last, and by all accounts 
nobler, and manlier, and more courteous, 
stronger, and at the same time more 
tender, than all tales of him would have 
men believe. 

Old Cameron had no great Jacobite 
leanings, more interested in trade than in 
politics, though assuredly his son John 
did not share his feelings. And the 
tender mother, though her eyes were wet 
as she thought of how many bonny lads 
might have to die for that bonny Prince, 
had already made, with her tasteful 
fingers, a rosette for her son to wear when 
he went forth to aid the Prince. She 


was sure that her husband would say fare- 
well to his staid scruples when the Prince 
was actually in the city. 

Tear-wet doubtless was that rosette, for 
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the woman who bears the man has her 
own pain to bear when she bids him 
go forth to his duty, She had crooned 
the boy to sleep on her knee; and who 
knew whether death would be his when 
he took up arms for the Cause ? 


Hush and baloo, babie, 
Hush and baloo ; 

A’ the lave’s in their beds, 
I’m hushin’ you. 


Yes, she remembered the old cradle 
song as she made that cockade, and her 
eyes were moist; for Home, the true 
meaning of the word Home, is it known 
anywhere as in that purple land? Too 
strong is the home-love, perhaps, in one 
way; and if they had not fought so 
valiantly one might smile to think of the 
many brave enough lads of the ’45 who 
turned back when they found themselves 
beyond the black peat and heather-lands 
—homesick. After all, it was not con- 
quest they wanted, but a king. 


II. 


In the bright September afternoon the 
Prince came down the valley into Cor- 
storphine, with his strong-thewed, hairy- 
chested cohorts. ‘here was no question 
then of disputing his presence ; and all 
the world flocked out to see him come 
with his lads from the highlands and the 
Isles. 

Once the Prince took Edinburgh, John 
would have to say gocd-bye, and follow 
on; but in the meantime there was a 
pause while the army camped at Gray’s 
Mills and Prince Charlie sent his request 
to the city for the opening of the gates, 
courteous as any such demand ever 
couched ; for why should there be blood- 
shed in his own capital? ‘There followed 
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the usual coming and going, and delay, 
without which, it would appear, nothing 
can be done. 

On the 16th the Prince sent his 
ultimatum ; on the 17th the city deputies 
drove down to his camp in a hackney 
coach and requested—more delay. 

They even prevailed upon Lord George 
Murray to give them his backing. But 
the Prince was aweary of these attempts 
to gain time. 

He issued orders for the advance, and 
that there be no looting ; the inhabitants 
were to be treated with civility—but the 
city was to be taken. 

It was the women chiefly who leant 
from the windows to wave handkerchiefs 
and to huzza to the army, and to the tall, 
fair Prince as he rode by, bonneted and 
starred. The douce, business citizens 
had doubts and _ forebodings. They 
curbed their emotions. 

But young Cameron was in the throng 
that saw the Heralds brought forth to the 
Cross by a Highland guard, and beheld 
how they were ordered to proclaim King 
James and, in full form, read the Com- 
mission of Regency and the Declaration. 
He heard it all in the year 1745. 

Then came news of Cope. He was at 
Seaton, advancing on Edinburgh. 

Hushie ba, burdie beeton ! 
Your mammie’s gone to Seaton 
For to buy a lammie’s skin 
To wrap your bonnie boukie in. 


That was in his mother’s mind at the 
news. And all the time old Cameron 
looked sour-mouthed on the Highlanders. 
So John Cameron stayed in the city when 
they went out to rout Cope. But when 
they were gone the lull taunted him. The 
retreating skirl of the pipes, and the 
following hush, mocked his manhood. 
His father was in the shop, his mother in 
the kitchen. He stole “ but the hoose” to 
her to tell her he was going out, and if he 
did not return soon she need not be 
alarmed. 

She read his eyes ; and her own were 
suddenly blinded with tears. She kissed 
him passionately; she fumbled in the 
dresser drawer and drew forth the cockade; 
put it with her trembling hands in his 
bonnet. 


III. 


He passed out by the Cowgate Port, 
full of youthful vigour and nervous bravery. 
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But under the crags a strange thing 
happened. 

There, in a lonely bend, out of sight 
of a living soul, suddenly appeared before 
him a woman, young, slender, with long 
tresses of dark hair, and carrying in her 
hand a sprig of alder. 

At sight of her he clean forgot all about 
the Cause ; enthusiasm for it, and regrets 
for leaving his home, were blotted out of 
his mind, as rain bubbles on a pool are 
blotted out by new rain-drops. 

He paused, and stood looking on her 
where she stood surveying him; and 
then, ‘‘Come,” she said, and held out her 
hand. 

For a brief space he hesitated, but next 
moment he put aside that shyness and 
had taken her hand. Then she did not 
even require to repeat the word “ come.” 
She merely began to walk, and he keeping 
pace with her, in a great joy that took no 
thought of aught but her company, they 
made away eastwards, past the south end 
of Duddingston. 

He was consumed with wonder at her 
beauty. At the morass her agility and 
grace of motion, the sweep of her draperies, 
her swinging leaps and recoveries, seemed 
to him the most engaging sights in the 
world. He could have wished her to 
remain statuesque in any moment of her 
movements, that he might rejoice in the 
moment’s beauty a little longer than a 
moment. 

And in all this fascination there was 
something airy, out of the ordinary actuali- 
ties of life. 

Trout, poising in the summer streams 
above their poising shadows in the golden 
sands and many-coloured pebbles ; hawks, 
circling and careening in space; deer, 
stepping with exquisite delicacy: the 
beauty of these he thought of in searching 
something to compare her with; but she 
was beyond compare. 

He found himself soon, and marvelled 
how soon and with how great an absence 
of the slightest fatigue, on the slopes of 
Allermuir, with whaups screaming over- 
head. Suddenly the thought came to 
him that he was not going whither he had 
intended—to join the army that was to 
put the rightful king upon the throne ; but 
as he thought thus, the fingers of the girl 
twined around his, and just then they bent 
their heads under a tree as they prepared 
to leap a tiny stream that came trickling 
down from a pool overhung by a rock ; 
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and the leaves touched on his cheek as 
with a thrill of kinship. 

He looked up, and the girl, or fairy, 
or whoever she was, smiled on him com- 
prehendingly ; and with the wand of alder 
that she carried she tapped him lightly 
on the cheek. 

They took the steep, rolling slopes, 
with their patches of heather and patches 
of out-breaking and loose stone, at an 
angle ; and with hardly any effort were 
soon high on that hill-side, looking out 
over the plain and the firth, and seeing, 
far off, the hills of Fife and, north-west, 
the last hills of the highlands, 

On the summit they sat down, as 
though for a breathing space, though they 
were not weary, and breathed normally, 
with no acceleration of pulse, despite 
their recent climb. There the girl broke 
out into the old ballad song of Thomas 
the Rhymer: 

**O they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers above the 
knee, 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 


It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae 
stern light, 
And they waded through red blude to the 
knee 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie.” 


John Cameron here experienced a 
momentary fear of the beauty of his 
companion and her heart-finding voice. 
He remembered tales that he had heard 
of vampires, and turned to look on her 
doubtfully. But she made no effort to 
touch him with the alder twig. She even 
loosened her hold of his hand as she met 
his gaze with honest, if wild eyes. 

He saw their wildness and at first took 
it for that warning of treachery that the 
eyes of some hold, even when they gaze 
into the eyes of another with pretence 
of candour. There was something, how- 
ever, in that wildness that he felt aware 
of having encountered ere that day. 
Then it came to his mind that he had 
seen a similar look somehow, he could 
hardly tell how, and was now hardly in 
the frame of mind to consider the 
thought extravagant, in black whirling 
pools of the burns when the snow had 
suddenly melted in the uplands. 

When she rose, nimble and light, to her 
feet, he unquestioning followed her; aad so 
south they fared all day, on the hill-tops. 
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She knew the tales of the country, 
woman or fay, for she pointed out to 
him the glen up which the red-coats had 
come from Colinton to Rullion Green ; 
and she showed him the high hill where 
the dying Ayrshire man had mounted 
to see his own country from far off. In 
pale moonlight they continued their way, 
always high on the crests, far from 
habitation. And now he knew she was 
no woman of earth, not to be weary. 

Anon he wondered that he, a mortal, 
was not wearied—and he experienced a 
terrible delight in his new, clean, airy 
vigour. 

Next day she pointed out to him the 
waters of Clyde running west, and the 
waters of ‘I'weed running east; and, 
following down that singing water, pointed 
out also a worn grey trail over a green 
hill-crest. 

“You see yon rut, as it were, on the 
brae-face there?” she said, in a voice 
musical as running waters. 

“A drove road?” he asked. 

“ Aye,” said she ; “they call it the deid 
wife,” and there must she have him sit 
down by her side and tell him, with an 
astounding particularity of detail, as of one 
who had seen the affair with intense 
vision and remembered it with trans- 
cendent clearness, all the story that he 
knew, so far, only in the rough, 

Suddenly, as she finished that tale, he 
bethought him again of reality, thinking 
of the present struggles in hearing of that 
other earlier struggle that had gone on so 
redly and fitfully on these red hills. 

He put his hand to his bonnet to feel if 
the cockade was still there, and touched 
instead a sprig, or twig. At that he 
snatched off his bonnet—and behold, the 
white cockade, that his mother had made 
with weeping, was gone, and in its place 
was a sprig of alder ! 

“ Tt was the will of the wilds,” said the 
girl. ‘“‘ When you stooped under yon low- 
hung alder on Allermuir it whisked oot 
the cockade and left a twig o’ its ain in 
your bonnet.” 

He sat frowning, but the girl said: 
“ Hearken to the voice of Tweed.” 

And as he hearkened he thought of the 
ages dead, and the ages to be, and of how 
his own life was but a moment; and all 
feuds, and forays, and fightings for causes, 
well or ill, seemed to him to make less 
sound than the humming of a passing 
heather-bee on the heather hills. 
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As though to fight off an inertia that 
came then, he said: “Our Prince will 
need all the lads that he can rally.” 

The girl, for all answer, threw back her 
head and sang : 


**Behold, the wnite cockade . 


As I was walking all alone, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane: 
The t’ane unto the vother say, 

Whar sall we gang and dine the day! 


‘In behint yon auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there 


But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 
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‘Tis hound is to the huating gane, 


His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame, 
lis lady’s ta’en another mate, 
So we may make our dinner sweet. 


‘Yell sit on his white hause-bane, 


And [’ll pike out his bonny blue e’en ; 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair 
We'll theek our neist when it grows bare. 


*Mony a one for him makes mane, 


But nane sall ken whar he is gane ; 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.” 


and in its place was a sprig of alder.” 


So she sang; and, as she sang, the 
rain came on suddenly, with its million 
patterings, and John Cameron knew that 


she was right. He fell silent ; and there, 
under a tree, they sat, hand in hand, 
listening to the rain. ‘Over yonder,” 
said she, at length, pointing to a hill east 
and north, “was a great camp of the 
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Romans ; aye, but it would be a sad, dour 
camp for thae black-a-vised folk.” 

* Black-a-vised?” questioned John. 
“The Romans were no’ very black, were 
they?” 

“No,” said she ; “ but they had their 
foreign legions yonder; a wheen Moors 
and Ethiopians and berry-broon Spane- 
yards.” 

**]’m thinkin’ it’s an auld, auld country- 
side for all it is so quate,” said John. 

** And that’s only a part of what the 
river sings aboot,” said she. 


IV. 


It was somewhere above the Yarrow 
Water that they stopped at last, beside a 
wattle-hut. ‘They had not been hungry 
so far; not distressed by travel, nor by 
rain, nor by the hot sun, nor by the cold 
wind of these changeful hills. ‘They 
entered there and ate, as it were more for 
the form than the need. ‘There were 
fresh milk in a pail and scones on a 
platter, butter on docken leaves and 
heather honey in jars. 

This was where the lady lived, and here 
he lived with her contented—how long 
he never thought to count, for time 
mattered little on these mutable, yet 
changeless hills. 

Theirs was not like an earthly sojourn 
at all. Their life consisted of listening 
to the rainfall on leaves, watching the 
morning sunlight run on the _ hills, 
watching the clouds pass. A golden bee, 
in the yellow cup of a mimulus, was a 
thing to make the one cry on the other to 
come and look upon with joy. 

So the days passed, and the twilights, 
the nights, and the dawns. 

Then came a day when John Cameron 
was smitten through and through with 
hunger to see the faces of his kin, and 
with shame that he had deserted his 
Prince even ere he had served him. 

“Very well,” said the girl; “you may 
go; but you must promise to carry always 
with you, till you return, this sprig of 
alder that I give you.” 

John Cameron promised; and being 
set well upon his way beyond Ettrick and 
Yarrow and ‘Tweed, he struck up on the 
Pentlands, through the Cauld Stane Slap, 
and journeyed merrily down towards the 
city, always on the hill crests ; for so great 
was his affection for the strange woman, 
that he chose to return north alone by 
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the way he had journeyed south with 
her. 

But he was filled with astonishment 
when he came near the city. Its aspect 
was changed, ‘The slope beyond the city 
toward Broughton was thronged with 
houses that sent up thin smoke into the 
blue sky, and a gold ball glittered high 
on a dome above that new and unknown 
city. He rubbed his eyes in amazement. 

‘It is some spell of my strange love,” 
thought he, and journeyed on, hiding his 
astonishment at the unwonted things he 
saw, and the curious garb of most of these 
whom he met on the country ways leading 
to the city. 

He bore round, as before, by Dudding- 
ston, and marvelled at the number of high 
houses he could see from there, and 
marvelled also at the way the morass 
south of Duddingston was so quickly 
drained. 

“It is that fairy woman vho plays with 
me yet,” thought he. 

Then he saw Holyrood. There was 
great change near there too, but he found 
his way easily enough, up the Canongate. 
He still wondered at the change of garb 
of the folk he met; and, what nipped 
him worse, there was not a “kent face” 
in all the city. 

In the Canongate, however, was a 
piper, in shepherd tartan, playing an old 
air. He was thinking of the words to 
that air, when a man, in passing by, said 
to another, “‘He plays that gey weel— 
that ‘ Bonnie Charlie’s Noo Awa’.” 

Cameron thought the man confused 
the air with some other, but he did not 
say a word of question or correction. 
There were too many strange sights here 
to occupy his mind ; a mistake of a citizen 
regarding a mere air was a trivial matter. 

Farther on, a little way beyond the 
Canongate Kirk, was a horrible old man 
pottering in the gutter and singing, very 
dolefully, 


“A wee bird came to our ha’ door, 
He warbled sweet and clearly, 
And aye the o’ercome o’ his song 


Was * Wae’s me for Prince Charlie !’” 


A crowd, surging up the Canongate, 


carried him in its midst across streets 
that might have driven him frantic with 
their strangeness had he time to see them 
clearly. He found himself at the Cross, 
and saw the Heralds and Pursuivants 
aloft, about to read a declaration—but he 
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saw all things now as in a daze. The 
street was a blur, filied with a crowd that 
was a blur, held back by the two lines of 
red dragoons on grey chargers. 

The voices of the Heralds were of his 
own city; he knew the rich music, stern 
and soft ; but the words were not in the 
Scots he knew. He followed with diffi- 
culty. 

At last he could not abide the crowd, 
and wriggled through into a bye street. 
There, suddenly, he saw an open space, 
and where the Nor’ Loch had been he 
saw gardens such as he had known at 
Holyrood and had missed to-day. And 
beyond the gardens was an alien town, 
majestic and terrible. 

A little bookseller was putting books 
out for sale at his shop in that eerie of a 
bye street, and Cameron noticed the 
broadsheets in the window as familiar, 
amongst so much unfamiliar. 

Then he stared aghast, for beside the 
broadsheets that he knew were others 
that convinced him that he dreamt—or 
was mad. The fay of Yarrow, he thought, 
had turned his brain. He read one page, 
thus : 

“True copies of the dying declara- 
tions of Arthur Lord Balmerino, 
Thomas Sydall, D. Morgan, G. 
Fletcher, J. Berwick, T. T. Deacon, 
T. Chadwick, J. Dawson, A. Blyde, 
D. Macdonald, T. Coppoch, R. 
Lyon, E. Clavering, J. Hamilton, 
J. Bradshaw, A. Leith, and A.Wood, 
arraigned for their share in the 


| a 
Then he read the date: “ Edinburgh, 
1750.” 


His startled eye roved along the row, 
and he read in horror: 
“ The life of William Earl of Kil- 


marnock, from the time of his 
birth to that of his execution; 
with the proceedings against 
OY ..,. <7 


A flourish of trumpets from the High 
Street told the finish of the proclamation, 
and the crowd surged into this side-way. 
Cameron fell dazed against the bookseller, 
who supported him. 

“Tell me,” he said, “for God’s sake, is 
Prince Charlie defeated ?” 

Very politely the bookseller said: “ I 
beg your pardon, I am a little dull of 
hearing” ; and making a trumpet of his 
hand behind his ear, he bent to Cameron, 
whose unwonted costume he had already 
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noted, though his native courtesy pre- 
vented him looking a second time on it. 

“ Prince Charlie,” Cameron said again, 
and waved his hand toward the High 
Street, where the red coats of the 
dragoons showed above the heads of the 
jostiing throng. 

* Aye,” said the bookseller, misunder- 
standing him, “the romance of that old 
street can never die.” 

And just with that, the crowd having 
cleared away, there came the brisk cry of 
pipes from castlewards. Cameron was 
a-fire at the sound and ran to the corner 
in time to see the first rank of pipers 
swing past. Of one thing he was now 
sure: whatever his madness, the High- 
land regiments were in the castle; and 
how splendidly trained! He looked to 
the tartan, file after file—and all Gor- 
dons! ‘The rhythmic tramp of their feet, 
the rhythmic swing of their shoulders, 
and the swing, left-right, of kilt and 
sporran, brought tears to his eyes. But 
he felt dazed, bewildered. Not thus were 
the men dressed that he had seen so 
lately go forth to the first fight. Then he 
thought of the dates on those broad- 
sheets. 

“ZT am mad,” said he; “that pixie of 
Yarrow has——” He drew his hand across 
his forehead and turned aside to the old 
close to seek his home. 

The regiment went swinging past the 
close-mouth, No one now looked at 
him. All those on the causey were watch- 
ing the Highlandmen go wildly, yet 
orderly past. John Cameron steadied 
himself. ‘Then he observed a bill, in 
very difficult words, posted up on the 
wall, a bill, or proclamation, about His 
Majesty’s Army. 

‘*Edward VII.,” he read, and paused. 
“Edward VII.!” he said. “We never 
had an Edward at any time. Edward VII.! 
Oh! It is that witching fay with her 
alder twig!” he cried, and opening his 
shirt he tore forth the sprig and flung it 
from him. 

Then for one moment, and one moment 
only, he tasted the deeps of what agonies 
you may conjecture, and fell down in the 
close-mouth, an aged, shrivelled man, so 
worn, so shrivelled, so strangely attired— 
a veritable God-send to the young re- 
porters of the city papers. 

They wrote columns about the mysteri- 
ous old man in the close—which no one 
believed. 
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IS BOWLING MORE SCIENTIFIC ? 


TYPES OF MODERN BOWLING. 


F. WARNER, 


Captain of Middlesex Eleven. 


“THAT many more runs are made 
] nowadays on sticky wickets than 
used to be the case is, as I venture 
to suggest, due to the improvement in 
back play. Another fact which has made 
batting stronger all round is the number 
of on-side strokes which are now em- 
ployed by batsmen. Years ago it was not 
only bad cricket, but almost immoral, to 
hook or pull a ball; nowadays practically 
every great batsman makes his on-side 
play a strong feature of his game. And 
this great variety of stroke in the hands 
of the modern batsman has made the 
placing of the field so difficult that eleven 
men sometimes seem far too few for a 
captain’s purposes. Bowlers have, of 
necessity, become more accurate, and in 
so doing try to confine the batsmen to 
one stroke, or special set of strokes. The 
classical example of this is the England 
and Australia match at Lord’s in June 
1905, when Noble and Laver bowled a 
good lengthgon the middle and leg stump, 
with six fieldsmen on the on-side, and 
without a third man, the field being 
arranged in the following fashion: 





11 
Wicket-keeper (Kelly). 4 
2 
* m v4 Umpire 
3 
10 5 
8) 
9 m 7 
Bowler (Noble). 
1 
G 


and so accurate was the attack of the two 
Australians that only one ball was cut 





past the place where third man should 
have been, and in the England eleven 
were such superb cutters as Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, Mr. A. O. Jones, and Tyldesley. 


The Art of Cutting, 


It is said that late cutting is becoming a 
lost art. So far as cutting at every ball 
outside the off stump goes, we agree ; for 
batsmen now exercise a wiser discretion 
in picking the right ball to cut. ‘The cut 
is the batsman’s most finished stroke, and 
many either have no confidence in their 
capacity to play the stroke successfully, 
or prefer to drive the ball which another 
batsman would attempt to cut. A good 
instance of this was given in the Yorkshire 
v. Rest of England match at the Oval 
last September, during the partnership of 
Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet and Tarrant, the 
former off-driving balls which ‘Tarrant 
would cut, and wie versa. ‘Tarrant is 
probably one of the finest late cutters in 
England to-day, and there are plenty of 
other cricketers who make the cut a 
strong point in their game. 


* Chucking them up.” 


We are quite ready to admit, say the 
old school, that all this on-side play is 
very scientific, and undoubtedly brings in 
heaps of runs, but has there not in its 
development been some deterioration in 
off-side play? Are the off drive and the 
straight drive seen as often as they used 
to be? On the whole, I think there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of this 
point of view ; but the reason why we do 
not see quite so much off-driving and 
straight driving as in former years is 
because there are fewer half-volleys 
bowled. The present-day batsman longs 
just as much for a half-volley as his pre- 
decessors, but the old theory of ‘‘ chuck- 
ing them up” to let the batsinan have a 
“ go,” was found to be too expensive a 
mode of attack. The modern bowler 
does not “feed” the batsman; on the 
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contrary, he makes him fight for every 
run. ‘The majority of fast bowlers, for 
example, make a point of pitching rather 
short of a good length, and here they are 
no doubt wise, fora ball well up, or even 
a good length, may be forced forward on 
a true wicket into the long field, and, as a 
rule, a fast bowler cannot afford a man in 
the country—he wants as many as possible 
in the slips; while, with on-side play as 
strong as it is to-day, a fieldsman back 
on the leg boundary saves many runs. 


The Fast Bowlers. 


Mr. Brearley of Lancashire is the model, 
as he is probably the best fast bowler of 
the day. He takes a short run up to the 
wickets with an easy, swinging action, and 
aims at defeating the batsman by good- 
length bowling—coupled with a decided 
swerve from leg and an occasional break 
back. Tielder and Buckenham each take 
a far longer run up to the wicket than 
Mr. Brearley, and keep a good length; but 
Hitch of Surrey bowls short—often ex- 
tremely short—and here is a bowler who 
offers extraordinarily few opportunities of 
driving. Indeed, on his best days, Hitch 
practically limits the batsman to one 
stroke —the late cut, for he is so fast, and 
makes the ball bounce so much, that it 
is practically impossible to hook him, 
especially as he is very straight in direction. 





The Swerve and the “ Googlie.” 


Now fast bumping bowling over after 
over is apt to unsettle the batsman, who 
loses patience, and has a hit at the wrong 
ball. This style of bowling, and the 
absurdly long run which so many fast 
bowlers take, are not to be approved of; 
but that bowling, as a whole, is better, 
and more tricky than it was, I am con- 
vinced. ‘The swerve and the “ googlie” 
—a name invented by a New Zealand 
cricketer after playing the bowling of 
Mr. Bosanquct, the originator of this 
style—have made batting much more 
difficult than formerly. Nowadays every 
eleven has its “ swerver,” actual or re- 
puted, sometimes two, one right-handed, 
swerving away from the bat, and the 
other left-handed, swerving into the bats- 
man. Science tells us that when a ball 
is advancing rapidly through the air there 
is formed in front of it a small aggregation 
or cushion of compressed air which causes 
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ittocurl. The heavier the air the greater 
the cushion, and in the thick, smoke- 
laden atmosphere of Sheffield or Bradford 
Hirst will swerve infinitely more than in 
the clearer and brighter climate of Sydney, 
or Adelaide, or Johannesburg. ‘The best 
baseball “pitchers” are not only able 
to curl the ball from leg and from the 
off, but can also impart a decided down- 
ward swerve to it; and Albert Trott, who 
was well known in Melbourne as a base- 
baller before he came to England, used 
in his first two or three seasons here to 
bowl a ball which, swerving from leg, 
dropped in the air just as the batsman 
was about to play it. Before Trott and 
Hirst, Wright of Kent, Rawlin, and Dr. 
W. G. Grace used to impart a curl to 
their bowling; but fifteen years ago the 
possibility of imparting a swerve to a 
cricket-ball was undreamt of by the vast 
majority of cricketers. Now it is, as we 
have said, almost impossible to go in first 
and not meet with a swerver. 


The Wicket-keeper. 


In one department of the game, wicket- 
keeping, no one will deny that there has 
been great improvement. When he came 
over to this country in 1878 with the 
Australian eleven, Blackham was the first 
to demonstrate that a longslip was a 
waste of a man in the field. Since those 
days wicket-keeping, as a whole, has 
improved out of all knowledge, though 
it is generally admitted that Blackham is 
the greatest wicket-keeper the world has 
ever seen. ‘The number of really first- 
class wicket-keepers is constantly in- 
creasing, and it may with truth be said 
that every County and University eleven 
can boast of one, if not sometimes two, 
each. Mr. G. MacGregor was no doubt 
the finest amateur wicket-keeper the 
country has ever produced. His easy, 
quiet style might well serve as a model, 
while he was an exceptionally safe catcher 
and a brilliant stumper. Amongst pro- 
fessionals the late Richard Pilling, and 
in our own time Lilley, have been ex- 
tremely good, and the latter’s record in 
Test matches is extraordinary. No doubt 
the improvement in wickets has led to 
the higher class of wicket-keeping which 
we now take almost for granted, and the 
better and stronger making of the gloves 
themselves has not been without its 
influence. ‘The tendency for the wicket- 
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keeper to stand back to fast bowling 
implies no loss of skill in the modern 
cricketer. The practice has arisen simply 
because it is found to pay better. Catches 
off a fast bowler are so much more easily 
taken fifteen yards behind, instead of right 
up at the wicket ; but from a purely spec- 
tacular point of view the present practice 
is to be regretted. One of the finest 
sights in cricket was Mr. MacGregor 
standing up to Mr. Wood’s fast bowling. 


The Field. 


About fielding itself, there has, in spite 
of occasional outcries from the pavilion 
critic, been an advance—at least there 
has been no deterioration in the last 
fifteen years—quite the contrary. The 
huge stands and pavilions which surround 
our leading grounds of necessity make it 
difficult to follow accurately the flight of 
the ball, and to this may be put down 
more than half the catches missed. Lord’s 
is particularly notorious in this respect ; 
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and here, too, the fielding ground is not 
the easiest, because of the slope and the 
unevenness of the centre portion of the 
turf caused by the wear and tear of daily 
matches during the summer months. ‘The 
suggestion that no man, however good a 
bat he may be, ought to be included in 
a County eleven unless he is a first-class 
fielder, is absurd, as the best of bowlers 
backed up by the best of fieldsmen require 
a sufficient number of runs to bowl on if 
they are to win matches. Besides, a bad 
or indifferent field may conceivably go 
through three or four matches without 
getting a chance of a catch. One, how- 
ever, notices with regret that there are 
occasions when the fieldsmen look ex- 
tremely bored and go about their work 
with a lack of that spirit and joie de vivre 
which is so essential to keen fielding. It 
is at all times unbecoming to be slack 
in the field; when it comes fiom the 
great in the cricket world it is peculiarly 
so. Perhaps there is too much cricket in 
these days. 





THE AGE OF HUSTLE. 


“The habit of curtailing our speech is becoming a danger to the language.”—Dauzly Paper. 


SHUD. to think of how ridic. 
| Peop. used to be in times old-fash. ; 
To-day our lang. is made conspic. 
By words too simp. to be irrat. : 
If tis obscu. I must apol., 
For speech at length is ’neath one’s dig. ; 
For inst., a “cigarette” ’s intol.— 
We merely murm., “ Old fel.—a cig. ?” 


At concerts we are “ bored ineff.”— 
(Please pard. the pun) ; and at the play 
Our brill. remarks are heard with def.-- 
’Tis too much troub. to conq. tempta. 
And, to corrob, my tale, at shop 
Just list. to Eth.; with looks incred. 
She cries, “ Your charge is most improp.— 
I'll purch. elsewhere! Good-day!” 
"Nuff said! 


’ 


Along the country roads we “ mote’ 
And with reluct. go slow at “ traps,” 

Have din. at village inns, and vote 
‘That Spring is worth a poet’s rhaps. 

We pass each bike, and merely whisp. 
A word of symp. as we contin. 

To mark the miles in language crisp 
And much apprec. a record spin. 


I fanc. this meth. is quite immense 
Of writing verse, and if I baff. 
For just a mo. your comprehens., 
You'll prob. admit it makes 
laugh. 
1’'ll scrib. no more —with this excuse, 
That ’tis obnox. to be too long, 
And poets are occas, a nuis., 
So—to exting. my whimsic. song! 
Witrrip L. RANDE 


you 
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It is simply the transformation of a mountain into a valley.” 


Eee SES ES ES A Wondertul spectacie, a tremendous demonstration of human and mechanical energy. 











THE PANAMA CANAL. 


A TRIUMPH OF ORGANISATION AND ENERGY ON A GIANT SCALE, 
AND UNDER MANY DISADVANTAGES OF NATURE. 





The Panama Canal, as President Taft has recently said, ts being constructed by the United States 
Government for the benefit of world commerce, and will be completed, he hopes, on or before New 
Year's Day of 1915. The following article shows hcw, by a war on malaria and the mosquito, 
the States have succeeded where France failed ; but tt spares the reader any of the technical arguments 
bandied about in the recent dreary controversy as to the merits of the sea-level type of canal and the 


lock system which Congress has finally chosen. 


Mr. Archer describes the work in progress as he 
actually saw tt, and the heroic labour it tnvolves. 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPIIS. 


HEN, in New York, I was handed 
a sailing list of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company’s boats, 
I observed that their first port of call, after 
Jamaica, was Colon, In vain I hurriedly 
searched the map of the Caribbean Sea, 
hoping to disguise my ignorance. I had 
to pocket my pride, and inquire ‘‘ Where 
is Colon?” Afterwards I discovered 
that Colon was a place of which I had 
often heard under its earlier name of 
Aspinwall; for my father, one of the 
Californian Argonauts, had twice crossed 
the Isthmus of Darien in the old 
days. 

Under no conceivable name would 
Colon be an attractive place. It is situated 
on flat ground (formerly an island) at the 
bottom of a little bag of a bay ; it con- 
sists of the ordinary jerry-built two-storey 
houses of a more or less improvised 
tropical seaport; its fringe of palms is 
meagre and mangy ; and it is backed by 
low and featureless wooded hills, 

But, as we steam slowly up to the jetty, 
what is this cluster of some twenty or 
thirty neat new houses, under a grove of 
palm-trees away to the right? ‘here is 
something odd about them, something 
dark and blind-looking; they seem to 
have neither windows nor doors. After a 
little searching of spirit, I realise what 
they suggest to me—they are like a row 
of giant meat-safes. 

And there, at the point of the spit of 
land is a statue—a group of two figures. 
Now I know where I am, for I have 
been reading things up a little. ‘This 
must be the statuc of Columbus embracing 
an Indian maiden, presented by the 
Empress Eugénie in the palmy days of 
French ambition regarding the Isthmus ; 
and the houses behind it must be those 
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of the American officials in the settlement 
of Cristobal, a suburb of Colon. 

One soon learns to appreciate the 
“screened” houses of the Canal Zone, 
with their verandas enclosed in. an 
impervious veil of wire gauze. But out- 
wardly, and especially at a distance, they 
are not things of beauty. 

‘Three minutes in the broiling streets of 
Colon were quite enough for me. I have 
seen frontier settlements before now; 
and Colon, though it has a sort of a 
history, is at present, to all intents and 
purposes, a frontier settlement. “ Do you 
know Port Said?” a resident said to me; 
“well, this place is just about 50 per 
cent. wickeder.” I think the resident 
(with pardonable partiality) exaggerated a 
little ; but the aspect of Colon, even by 
day, was quite sufficiently sinister. 

Besides, I had an important intrcduc- 
tion to present at Panama; so I took the 
first train thither. ‘This railway, or at 
any rate a railway more or less on the 
line of this one, was built in the ’fifties, 
and it is said to have cost a life for every 
tie (Anglice “ sleeper”). Literal-minded 
persons question this statement; to me 
it seems entirely probable. For if ever 
there was a pestiferous-looking region, it 
is this land of swamp and jungle and 
blood-red river. Though I knew that 
science had practically annulled the evil 
spell that had so Jong rested on it, there 
were still places which I could scarcely 
look at without a shudder. 

Of course the Canal works, and the 
settlements of the workers, give an air of 
great animation to many points on the 
line. But apart from these I saw not a 
single sign of life on the whole route: not 
a square inch of cultivation, not a man 
or woman who looked like a peasant of 
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the region; only a few undaunted cattle 
browsing here and there in the swamps. 
And every here and there, to add to the 
desolation, lay great pieces of machinery 
—travelling cranes, trucks, even engines — 
overturned by the wayside and_ half 
submerged in jungle. They were relics 
of the French fiasco, the abandoned im- 
pedimenta of De Lesseps’ Moscow. I 
have seen few more tragic spectacles. 

Here let me say, however, that in- 
telligent Americans speak with great 
respect of their French predecessors. 
“Consider the difficulties they had to 
deal with,” a high official said to me— 
“ difficulties that we have had _ practically 
smoothed away for us! They knew 
nothing of tropical hygiene, and malaria 
and yellow fever had it all their own way 
with them. They knew nothing of cold 
storage, and the problem of supply was 
practically insoluble. Considering all 
these circumstances, it is wonderful what 
they did, and did well. If it bears a 
small proportion to the £50,000,000, 
more or less, that were sunk in the enter- 
prise, you must remember that probably 
not half that sum of money ever got to 
the Isthmus. ‘Their material was all ex- 
cellent. We use a considerable amount 
of it to this day. We have dug many of 
their locomotives out of the jungle, and 
found them practically as good as new. 
When we took over the business, there 
was a great outcry over the £8,0c0,000 
we paid to the French Company. People 
said it was grossly extravagant; but we 
have found that the bargain was a good 
one.” Despite all alterations of plans, I 
gather that about half the excavation 
actually made by the French has proved, 
or will prove, useful. 


A Sanitary Campaign. 


As one leaves the station at Panama, 
one fears that it is to prove a second 
Colon. Here are the same _ two-storey 
shanties, half of them, it would seem, 
drinking-bars and the other half mis- 
cellaneous stores, kept by the ubiquitous 
and irrepressible Ah Sin and Wong Lee. 
But after half a mile or so of this Hispano- 
Americano-Chinatown, the Avenida Cen- 
tral leads one into the moderately old 
and not quite uninteresting Spanish city, 
with its Plaza, its twin-towered Cathedral, 
and its fort. And when you get to the 
fort, you find yourself on the central pro- 








montory of one of the most beautiful 
bays in the world; but of this more 
anon, from another point of view. 

The towns of Panama and Colon are 
specially excluded from the Canal Zone— 
the strip of territory extending five miles 
on each side of the Canal, which the 
United States has bought from the Re- 
public of Panama for £ 2,000,000. But 
even in these two towns the Americans 
have undertaken the work of paving and 
sanitation, the outlay to be repaid by in- 
stalments extending over fifty years. So 
they have repeated here the drastic 
cleaning-up which they have effected in 
the Havana, even outraging the feclings 
of the natives by abolishing the domestic 
rain-water butt, the breeding-place of the 
“Anopheles” and “Stegomyia” mos- 
quitos — disseminators, respectively, of 
malaria and yellow-fever. It is mainly, 
though of course not entirely, by waging 
war upon these insects that the now 
almost perfect sanitation of the Canal 
Zone has been secured. And it is in 
order to exclude them from the happy 
home that all the I.C.C.—Isthmian Canal 
Commission — houses are “screened” 
with wire gauze. 

To one of these houses, in the suburb 
of Ancon, I drove in the early afternoon, 
and presented my introduction, which 
was honoured with true American cordi- 
ality. Once within the gauze fortification 
(and the door shuts behind you with a 
spring lest you should _ inadvertently 
admit a casual Anopheles) you find 
yourself in a delightfully arranged tropical 
house, with dining-room and drawing- 
room opening off a central hall, and with 
the spacious veranda affording what is 
equivalent to another suite of rooms. It 
is built entirely of hardwood, painted 
in white and shades of green, and is as 
cool and airy as heart can desire. From 
within, the “screen” is scarcely notice- 
able; in the normal Panama _ weather, 
indeed, it merely softens agreeably the 
glare of the sun outside. 

“Ts this,” I asked, ‘‘the famous house 
that was built in some incredibly short 
space of time ?” 

“Yes,” said my host, laughing. “ ‘That 
story has got around a good deal, but 
it has the merit of being true. When the 
house was begun, I saw that the workmen 
were simply dilly-dallying over it and 
making no way. I spoke to our chief, 
Colonel Goethals, about it, and he came 




































over and looked at the preparations, so 
far as they had gone. He said to the 
overseer: ‘This house must be finished 
and ready for occupation on the 15th of 
November ’—just six weeks ahead. ‘The 
overseer pulled a very long face and 
said, ‘1’ll do my best, sir.” ‘That was 
not my order,’ said Colonel Goethals, 
‘I did not tell you to do your best—I 
told you to have the house finished.’ 
And finished it was, in just thirty-six 
working days.” 
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thought, have been “screened” without 
disadvantage to the spirits of the com- 
munity. 

A stiff climb of about half an hour 
brought me to the top of Ancon Hill, 
and disclosed one of the loveliest views 
I have ever seen. Immediately below 
lay the town of Panama on its promontory. 
To the left a huge bay curved outward 
with a magnificent sweep, and beyond it 
range on range of mountains grew ever 
dimmer and more distant as they faded 

















Colonel Goethals. 
The Isthmian Canal Cemmission, which controls the works and administratlons, and employs over 
forty thousand hands. 


“A Peak in Darien.” 


After taking me for a most interesting 
drive in the environs of Ancon, my host 
was compelled, by a previous engage- 
ment, to leave me to myself for the rest 
of the evening. I did the obvious thing, 
which was to climb Ancon Hill at sunset. 
To do so you have at first to wind your 
way through the beautifully situated hos- 
pital buildings, all, of course, carefully 
screened in gauze. Straying a little from 
the proper road, I came across a lumber- 
yard, outside of which I was a little 
startled to find a pile of some fifty coffins 
of assorted sizes, ‘These, too, might, I 


away into South America. ‘To the right 
of Panama lay the smaller bay of La 
Boca, in which the canal will actually 
debouch, studded with beautiful mountain- 
ous islands, not at all unlike those of the 
Bay of Naples, on a smaller scale. It 
was a glorious scene; and a_ white 
American cruiser lying out in the anchor- 
age gave a pleasant touch of life to it. 
Observe that I have said “to the left” 
and “to the right” of Panama, not to 
the south and to the north; for the 
orientation here is extremely puzzling. I 
naturally expected to see the sun set over 
the Pacific; but, to my great surprise, 
there seemed to be no sun in the heavens 
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in that direction. Yet the light proved 
that a sunset was going on somewhere ; 
and, turning inland, I found the luminary 
engaged in sinking behind the mountains 
of the Isthmus—to the eastward it 
seemed to me. A study of a large-scale 
map may show the reason for this paradox 


—I shall not attempt to expound it. 


The Tivoli Hotel. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission has 
built and runs a delightful tropical hotel 
at Ancon, called—heaven knows why— 
the Tivoli. Even the negro waiters wear 













attaching one leg of each man to a 
large bullet. A negro in khaki uniform 
stood sentry over them with fixed bayonet. 

There is, it appears, surprisingly little 
serious crime in the Zone. ‘There are 
three district judges who, sitting in banc, 
form a supreme court. ‘Trial by jury has 
recently been introduced, on the theory 
that the Constitution follows the flag. 
Two cases have been tried by jury: in 
the first a white man was acquitted who 
ought (said my informant) to have been 
found guilty ; in the second, a negro was 
(justly) convicted. with promptitude and 
despatch. 

















At Bas Obispo. 


As many as twenty-three tons of dynamite have been used at a single blast. This was to blow out a whole hillside. 


at their belt the brazen badges or checks 
showing their numbers on the I.C.C. 
pay-list. Salaries are paid to numbers, 
not tonames. Many of the labourers have 
no ascertainable, or no spellable, name ; 
many change their names as the fancy 
strikes them; but their badge identifies 
them at once. 

‘The telephone in my bedroom rang at 
5-30 the next morning, for I had to catch 
a train at 6.35 to meet my Ancon friend 
at Culebra, several stations down the line. 
On the way I sawa gang of black convicts 
working at an embankment. The black 
and white stripes of their trousers were 
conspicuous: less conspicuous the chain 





After breakfast at the delightful house 
of one of the officials at Culebra, my kind 
cicerone and I sallied forth to visit the 
famous Culebra Cut. But, while waiting for 
our motor to appear, he showed me two of 
the characteristic institutions of the Zone. 


A Club House. 


The first was an I.C.C. Club House— 
a spacious and admirably arranged 
recreation home, containing a library, 
reading and writing rooms, billiard room, 
gymnasium, skittle alley, and theatre for 
amateur performances and minstrel shows. 

“The great enemy we have to fight,” 






































said my friend, “ is not the climate, and 
still less disease, but the monotony of the 
life. You cannot get good work out of 
discontented and homesick people—you 
cannot even retain their services. So it 
has been one of our most essential tasks 
to organise amusements, and make the 
leisure time of our people agreeable. 
This Culebra club-house is one of four 
already built, at the cost of about £7,000 
apiece. ‘The others are at Empire, 
Gorgona, and Cristobal; and we have 
four or five more in contemplation.” 
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white American, the Silver Employee is 
everybody else. ‘here are 6,000 American 
employees of the Commission; and, 
counting officials of the Panama Railway 
and women and children, there are alto- 
gether about 12,000 Americans on the 
Zone. The total number of employees 
varies considerably, but is somewhere 
about 40,000. 


A Socialistic Store. 


The second institution to which my 
iricnd introduced me was a Commissary 


























The veranda of an official residence at Ancon. 
The whole house, like all its neighbours, is protected by wire gauze in order to prevent invasion by mosquito. 


“And to whom are the club-houses 
open ?” 

“To all Gold Employees; and the 
dues are only one dollar in a month.” 

The Gold Employee means, on the face 
of it, the man or woman whose salary 
is calculated in United States currency, 
while the Silver Employee is the labourer, 
white or black, who works at so much an 
hour, calculated inthe currency of Panama, 
in which a dollar is equal to just half the 
American or gold dollar. But to all 
intents and purposes, so far as I could 
make out, the Gold Employee is the 





Store, of which there are half a dozen in 
the Zone. In this large and roomy build- 
ing commodities of every description are 
dispensed toemployees of the Commission. 
I say dispensed, for nothing is bought 
for money. Everything is paid for by 
coupons of various values, issued to 
employees alone—the object being to 
ensure that none but they shall benefit by 
the institution. As the region is almost 
wholly unproductive, everything has to be 
imported from New York, New Orleans, 
and other points of the United States, 
from one to two thousand miles distant— 
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the “perishables” being handled by a 


magnificent system of cold storage. As 
everything is supplied virtually at cost 
price, the Canal employee on the average 
pays for what he consumes rather less 
than he would in New York. 

“ But, my dear sir,” I said, as we left 
the Commissary Store, “this is sheer 
unmitigated State Socialism.” 

‘“‘T know it,” he replied, “ but I have 
always thought that Socialism under 
Carlyle’s ‘benevolent despot’ would be 
no bad thing. And we flatter ourselves 
that, in the I.C.C., the benevolent despot 
has, for once, been discovered.” 


The Culebra Cut. 


‘Our motor had by this time appeared— 
a motor running on the railroad—and we 
set off. First we ran down the ordinary 
passenger track to Las Cascadas; and 
there, by means of an ingenious portable 
turn-table, we faced about and got our- 
selves switched on to rails leading to the 
Cut. Times out of number had our 
motorman to jump off and turn the points 
so as to run us into a siding while some 
huge “dirt train” rumbled past. The 
rule is that everything must give place to 
a “ business” train. Only for the Presi- 
dent of the United States was the line 
cleared. 

Up in the North, an old soldier of the 
Union, now one of the most delightful of 
scholars and critics—why should I not 
name Professor Lounsbury ?—had said to 
me, “I thought that the charge of Pickett’s 
Brigade, on the third day at Gettysburg, 
was the greatest sight that I ever had 
seen or would see; but the Culebra Cut 
really rivalled it.” I was curious to see 
where any analogy could lie between two 
such disparate spectacles; and, frankly, 
I could find it only in the cannonade of 
dynamite through which we had occasion- 
ally to run. But unquestionably the Cut 
is a wonderful spectacle, a tremendous 
demonstration of human and mechanical 
energy. 

It is simply the transformation of a 
mountain into a valley. Imagine all the 
biggest railway cuttings you have ever 
seen ranged into a sort of giant stairway, 
along the two sides of a great prism-shaped 
valley ; and imagine all these cuttings, at 
a dozen different levels, being daily and 
hourly deepened by an army of machines 
and men. ‘The activity is enormous, 


Here we have whole companies of drills 
of various kinds boring the rock to be 
charged with dynamite ; a little farther on 
we pause at a given signal, and presently 
come five or six detonations, one after the 
other, like a sharp discharge of artillery, 
The usual charge is about three hundred 
pounds ; but on one occasion twenty-three 
tons were used in a single explosion, to blow 
away a whole hillside. When the ground 
has been loosened, or “ fired” as they 
call it, along comes that mammoth earth- 
eater, the steam-shovel, with its attendant 
train of dirt-cars, digs its shining steel 
teeth into the hillside, and munches it up 
at the rate of five cubic yards to a mouth- 
ful. These giant mouthfuls it spits out 
again one by one into the flat “ Lidgert- 
wood ” cars on the adjoining track, five or 
six mouthfuls (I forget the exact number) 
constituting a carload. ‘lhe train of some 
fifteen cars is, in fact, a long platform on 
wheels ; for iron aprons join car to car and 
make the platform continuous. ‘The cars, 
moreover, have but one side, and are 
entirely open on the other side, so that 
when the train arrives at the dumping- 
ground, a sort of steam plough is dragged 
by a cable along its whole length, and its 
huge burden of rock and soil is discharged 
in a very few minutes. For another con- 
sistency of soil, a tilting form of dirt-car 
is used. In short, no possible time- or 
labour-saving device is neglected. Even 
the shifting of temporary railway tracks, 
which is constantly required, is effected 
by a machine, which lifts whole sections 
of rails and “ties,” and deposits them 
in their new location, 


Engineering Difficulties. 


Along the whole length of the Cut we 
made our way, zigzagging from level to 
level. When we were in the very bottom 
of the “ prism,” and the two sides of the 
eviscerated mountain were towering above 
us, I inquired what was to be the ultimate 
surface level of the water, and found that 
the surface level had not yet been reached 
by many feet. The cutting has now, 
however, reached, at some points, its 
final width of 300 feet. 

For about half its length, the Canal 
will not have the aspect of a canal at all, 
but of a great lake. The low lands of the 
northern side of the Isthmus are to be 
entirely flooded by the damming at Gatun 
of the Chagres river. This lake-reservoir 
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will have a surface area of about one hun- 
dred and ten square miles, and will serve 
as a regulator of the water supply. For 
instance, such a sudden rainfall as would 
cause the Chagres river to rise 35 feet in 
24 hours, will raise the water in the dam 
only about 3 inches. 

It is whispered in Colon that there is 
still one great engineering difficulty in 
the way of the enterprise, and that is 
to find an adequate foundation for the 
huge Gatun Dam. Whether such a 
difficulty exists I cannot say, but, if it 
does, lam very sure it will be overcome. 
Croakers also declare that it is well 
known that the proposed width of the 
locks at Gatun and La Boca (100 ft.) 
will be quite inadequate for the greater 
Dreadnoughts and Lusitanias of the future, 
but that the engineers dare not tackle a 
larger “proposition.” ‘These are very 
likely the idlest of rumours. The quid- 
nuncs of Colon do not observe the 
admirable resolution adopted by the 
Cristobal Women’s Club, namely, ‘ ‘That 
every club-woman in the Canal Zone 
constitute herself a committee of one 
to foster favourable instead of adverse 
criticism of the conditions of the Zone 
and of the Isthmus of Panama.” 


A Triumph of Organisation. 
We had just dodged our way through 
the Cut, when the eleven o’clock whistle 
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sounded and work ceased for the “ noon 
hour” of eleven to one, essential in this 
climate. We were thus enabled to make 
a pretty clear run into Panama. A recent 
rainfall had left some standing water 
along the line, and wherever we saw a 
pool we saw, too, a negro treating it with 
a can of crude petroleum. The mosquito 
has indeed a poor time of it in the 
domain of the I.C.C. 

Regretfully I bade my hosts farewell 
and took the 5.30 train for Colon. As 
the twilight fell, about midway across the 
Isthmus, I saw, on the same patch of 
green, one set of negroes playing base- 
ball and another set playing cricket. 
The latter were, of course, Jamaicans, 
asserting their privileges as citizens of 
the British Empire. ‘This, I am told, they 
are very apt to do, in and out of season. 
The moment they consider their dignity 
outraged, their retort is, ‘‘ Let me tell you, 
sah, I am a British subject.” And truly, 
for men of their hue, it is better to be 
British subjects than American citizens. 

It was at Colon, the same evening, that 
I heard those questionings as to the 
engineering success of the Canal which I 
have recorded above. Neither of its 
scientific nor of its political aspects do 
I profess to judge; but I am much mis- 
taken if the organisation of the enterprise 
be not an achievement of which America 
has good reason to be proud. 




















“ A characteristic institution of the Panama Zone. 


The Club House, Culebra. 


It is a spacious recreation house, comprising a library, reading and 
i 5 
writing rooms, billiard room, gymnasium, skittle alley, and theatre. 





““*1 am going to say it. Dagmar Sigerson, will you be my wife?’” 
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HE s.s. Za Guayra from Venezuela 
and the West Indies had anchored 
in the Solent for the night, hav- 

ing come in before her schedule time and 
being forbidden to land her passengers till 
the following morning. These passengers, 
a little tantalised by the near presence 
of the green Hampshire country, made 
the best of the enforced delay, and spent 
the after-dinner hours in cheerfully pacing 
the deck and viewing an English sunset, 
to most of them the very first, or the first 
for many years, seen by eyes accustomed 
to hotter and more gorgeous colouring. 

Miss Cortland established herself as 
usual under the lee of the deck saloon, 
with the piece of knitting which had 
lasted her through the voyage. The 
little New England spinster of sixty-five, 
smooth-faced, white-haired, and_ fresh- 
coloured, had wrapped herself in a cloak, 
finding the June air of England rather 
chilly. 

Her fellow passengers, all more or less 
wrapped up, strolled up and down, and 
presently a young man, obviously Anglo- 
Saxon in spite of a mahogany sun tan, 
stopped and drew a deck-chair close 
beside hers, as if to resume an_inter- 
rupted conversation. 

Jack Guyon was good-looking, with 
clear boyish brown eyes and certain lines 
about his mouth and squarely modelled 
chin that suggested an experience not 


boyish. He spoke with a rather forced 
cheerfulness. 

“Positively the last evening, Miss 
Cortland—the evening sacred to last 


farewells and general expansion. At 
eight to-morrow, when we are up here 
waiting to clear out, and keeping an eye 
on our hand-luggaze, we shall feel quite 
otherwise.” 

“That is always an anxious moment,” 
said Miss Cortland, with her small humor- 
ous smile, “‘and I shall no doubt be 
feeling what you would call ‘fussy.’ ” 

I wonder how I shall be feeling, back 
in old England first time for five years ? 
I’m going to my people in the New Forest 


quite near by—nice and shady after so 
much glare, you know.” 

The little lady had become serious. 
“Miss Cortland, I must take this oppor- 
tunity—you must let me have the pleasure 
of thanking you.” 

**Good heavens, what for ?” 

“ For all the little kindnesses you have 
shown me since I came on board at 
Grenada, and sat next you that first 
evening at dinner, a little lonesome and 
nervous among so many strangers.” 

He spoke hastily. “It is very plucky 
of you travelling all over the place like 
this by yourself. ‘That was why I thought 
you and Miss Sigerson might chum up, 
she being alone also ; but it hasn’t come 
off, has it?” ; 

“Well, Mr. Guyon, it is a little 
difficult to see much of any one who keeps 
so much to her cabin.” 

“Yes,” the young man _ answered 
gravely, ‘‘ I’ve experienced that.” 

“Also, you must remember the great 
gap in our ages. Miss Sigerson has a 
certain reserve towards older people, very 
natural in one so young as she is.” 

“Oh, it’s the same with every one, 
believe me. One wonders where she got 
it from, that way of being always on the 
defensive—not to say the offensive. And 
with it all she’s such an innocent baby. 
Only a man can judge of that. Oh, Lord, 
how sick you must be of the very sound 
ofhername! Talk about my kindnesses,— 
when I think of the unconscionable way 
I’ve bored you !” 

“You are wrong,” said Miss Cortland 
earnestly—‘ indeed you are wrong. Miss 
Sigerson interests me in herself, and for 
her own sake.” 

“Does she really? You know she is 
going to stay in a Bayswater boarding- 
house? She has some absurd project of 
taking the town by storm as an actress or 
a singer or some rot of that sort, has an 
introduction to an enterprising actor- 
manager who starts young stars ; it makes 
me sick to think of it. She has no more 
idea of what London is like than a 
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cockney kid has of what Martinique is 
like, only the cockney kid knows its way 
about anywhere and she does not. You 
are staying in London; I want to ask 
you, will you keep in touch with her? 
Will you be a friend to her?” 

A faint gleam of amusement shone in 
Miss Cortland’s clear grey eyes. “It 
seems to me that what she wants is not 
so much a woman’s friendship as a man’s 
care and protection.” 

“Well, she can have that too, if she 
likes. I am going to propose to her 
presently.” 

“You don’t say!” returned his com- 
panion, startled. 

Guyon’s attention had wandered. He 
had caught sight of a tall girl in a pale 
green dress moving slowly along the 
deck towards them. “She is coming 
now to speak to you, Miss Cortland ; say 
a good word for me! Hang it, I never 
thought I should be—this sort of fool!” 

The girl was close upon them. He 
rose, and lifted his cap. 

“ Have this chair, Miss Sigerson—have 
this chair. I—I am going to smoke. 
See you again presently.” 

The girl who took his place would have 
been conspicuous anywhere. She was 
especially so on board the Za Guayra. 
Her extreme blond fairness of hair and 
skin—the latter dead white without a 
tinge of colour—her china blue eyes, with 
brows and lashes nearly black, the fine, 
long lines of her supple figure, seen in 
contrast to Miss Smithers’ and Miss 
McCrete’s very different attractions, 
seemed to suggest a being of another and 
a higher race. Her voice was soft and 
rather deep in tone. ; 

“Ts it not difficult to believe, after 
being boxed up with these people for 
so long, that by this time to-morrow we 
shall be 


**. . . scattered far and wide 
By mount and stream and sea?” 


“And so,” said Miss Cortland, *‘ you 
know that old-time poem, ‘ The Graves of 
a Household ?’” 

“T know that line of it; it gives a 
good idea of separation and distance. I 
am sure of one thing, half of them will be 
wishing themselves back on board the 
old Guayra. ‘They have never been in 
England in their lives before, or else 
have pretty well forgotten it, for all they 
think themselves such thorough Britishers 
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—they little know what’s before them. 
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I am rather in the same box myself, and 
Mr. Guyon’s prophetic eye sees me a 
little lost lamb in a howling wilderness—a 
specially white lamb. He is a very good 
sort Mr. Guyon, don’t you think ?” 

A certain stiffness made itself felt 
in Miss Cortland’s manner. “In my 
opinion,” she answered, “he is one of 
the best. Some girls, I fancy, do not 
care for a man being ‘good’ even in 
that limited sense, and perhaps I shall 
not raise Mr. Guyon in your eyes if I 
tell you how invariably kind and friendly 
and full of chivalrous consideration he 
has shown himself towards a person of 
my age—and those are ways which we 
American women do not expect to meet 
with in an Englishman, who, we are apt 
to think, will not have been trained in 
them.” 

Said Dagmar Sigerson after a_ brief 
silence. ‘I daresay the girls of the 
present day seem to you odd creatures ? ” 

“The girls of my day, Miss Sigerson, 
were not all they were supposed to be. 
We had our share of the hard-hearted- 
ness and selfishness—the blind selfishness 
peculiar to youth.” 

“You mean,” the girl spoke quickly, 
“the kind of selfishness which leads a 
man on, knowing that nothing can come 
of it? I think you will do me this much 
justice,—my selfishness is not that sort. 
].ook at Miss Smithers, whose whole life 
on board has been one perpetual chatter- 
chatter, giggle-giggle, with one man or 
another! Look at Miss MacCrete, always 
the last to leave the deck and the quiet 
corner where she has been tucked away 
with some man at her elbow! And then 
think of the hours and hours I have spent 
in that stuffy little cabin, till I felt like 
a prisoner in a condemned cell—hours 
which I might, you will allow, have spent 
more pleasantly !” 

* But I thought,” said the elder lady, 
‘you were not feeling well?” 

“Unless I had really been a good 
sailor I should hardly have come on this 
‘pleasure trip,’ should I? You see, I felt 
1 would like to see something of my 
mother’s people. I have lived the last 
three years in Denmark among my father’s 
people—I know all about them.” 

Miss Cortland was not particularly 
interested, but she tried to seem so. 





“Your mother, then, came from the West 
Indies ?” 
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“Why, no,” the girl answered ; “my 
dear mother came from Louisiana, but 
the conditions in those islands are some- 
what the same—I mean one sees much 
the same kind of people. I wanted to 
discover how much or how little I had 
in common with them.” 

“You mean with what we should 
call the ‘old Creole society?’ How 
stupid it is of some English people to 
suppose that the term ‘ Creole’ indicates 


a person of mixed blood, whereas, of 


course, no society is so proud of its 
unmixed whiteness as the society which 
comes in contact with the negro! I have 
always fancied you could not be altogether 
Northern. Did your mother belong to 
one of the old French Creole families ? ” 

Turning her head slowly, the girl looked 
full at her. 

*“Yes—no. My mother was not a 
Creole. She was a near wiite.” 

Miss Cortland was silent a moment. 
The pink faded out of her face ; when she 
spoke, it was in a horror-stricken, incredu- 
lous whisper. 

“What are you saying? What do you 
mean ?” 

“My God!” answerea Dagmar Siger- 
son, “can’t you sce it? And you an 
American! No, not my finger-nails, they 
are all right ; but look here!” 

She took off the scarf she had wound 
about her head and throat, and passed her 
finger-tips over her thick, crisp, blond hair. 

“No wavers can produce that wave, 
and no damp or sca air can take it out. 
Miss Smithers does so envy it.” 

Miss Cortland’s voice sounded stern. 
“It is not true; you—you—are trying to 
scare me—to make fun of me!” 

Dagmar smiled. ‘‘It is hardly a 
subject that one makes fun out of. 1 
will explain my pedigree as far as I know 
it. I can’t go back farther than my great- 
grandmother. She was a quadroon, and 
my great-grandfather was Armand Désiré 
de Chaluz; he belonged to one of the 
oldest Creole families. ‘They had a 
daughter who went to Europe, and her 
daughter, my mother, who on her father’s 
side was entirely English, married Niels 
Sigerson, who never knew, all his life 
long, the truth about her. She never had 
to tell him as she was forced to tell me 
when she took me out to New Orleans, 
when I was eighteen.” 

Miss Cortland’s scepticism had alto- 
gether left her. The horror remained 
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and grew with every quiet sentence the 
girl beside her uttered. 

“What could have induced your 
mother to take you there ?” she asked. 

‘She had house property left her there, 
by her mother’s sister. We were poor, and 
had to accept it, and there was business 
that must be done in person. ‘The need 
for telling me would have come sooner or 
later. It came sooner, because my dearest 
mother was terrified lest, untold, I should 
suspect—put two and two together. Oh, 
those weeks in New Orleans! At first I 
couldn’t believe in it—it seemed too 
grotesque. I wanted to laugh it away—to 
brave it out. J, a girl of eighteen, wanted 
to defy the social law of a great, cruel- 
hearted city! I soon learnt my lesson. 
In the eyes of people darker-skinned than 
my mother, she and I were exactly on a 
level with the old nigger mammy who 
cooked for us ; and I—1 being young and 
good-looking, you may guess how high 
they rated me. For us, if we went about, 
there were the cars set apart for coloured 
people, for us the church set apart—but 
you know it all! After the first I never 
left the house unless I was obliged to. 
As for my mother, she was a very delicate 
woman. She might have borne what she 
herself had to suffer, she could not bear 
what I suffered. 1 got her safe back to 
Europe out of that ghastly nightmare, but 
she died soon after. Perhaps you think I 
shall do as she did—hide it, hide it as if 
it were a crime? No, I mean to make 
the best of it, quite differently. I shall 
get something out of it. Perhaps a fortune. 
I am going on the stage. I believe I 
can act. I know I can dance, and I have 
been studying the negro songs and dances. 
I sometimes imagine myself dancing 
bowdlerised bamboulas and calindas to 
delighted English audiences. Why, Miss 
Cortland, you are crying!” 

The little lady wiped her eyes hurriedly. 
‘That poor fellow !—that poor boy !” 

“Ah!” said the girl, “I thought you 
were crying over me ; but it is Mr. Guyon 
whom you are sorry for.” 

“ He is going to ask you to marry him. 
He has told me so.” 

Miss Sigerson answered very quietly. 
“] thought that might have becn spared 
me. Well, I shall refuse him.” 

“Tt will make no difference—he adores 
you. Oh! if you have any real heart, 
you will do the one thing that may cure 
him—tell him the truth.” 
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‘Tell him the truth ? And you say it 
‘may’ cure him?” 

“English people have different ideas 
fromn—from Americans,” said Miss Cort- 
land hurriedly. “It is possible Z 

Dagmar’s voice sharpened. ‘Oh, 
don’t torture me with that idea! Have 
some pity! If he were your own flesh 
and blood, your own son, and he told you 
he still wished to marry me, you, a good 
woman, a Christian, knowing that he 
loves me, would answer, ‘ Anything rather 
than that !—anything rather than that!’ ” 

Miss Cortland rose to her feet. At her 
age strong emotion is destructive ; she 
looked older for the last few minutes. 
“T am going away,” she said. ‘* What 
you say of me may be true, and yet my 
last word to you, my last prayer is—tell 
him now! If you keep silence, you will 
be sorry for it all your life long.” 

She disappeared by the door leading 
into the deck saloon. Dagmar Sigerson 
sat motionless, staring at the saffron and 
faint turquoise of the sunset sky. Her 
dread was the choking fear of a prisoner 
about to be racked. ‘No one,” she 
thought, “can ask me to climb such a 
Calvary. No one—not even the man I 
love.” 

The man whom she loved was at that 
very moment close upun her. She stood 
up and met him with a smile. 

“T was wondering if you had forgotten 
me in the agitation of last words with 
your many friends.” 

Guyonanswered this palpable insincerity 
a trifle stiffly. “I was watching the 
sunset ; very tame and chilly, and yet it 
has a charm. Are there not moments 
when you feel a loathing for anything 
gorgeous and tropical ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the girl. ‘‘Come 
and show me the sunset.” 

3y the time their slow feet brought 
them once more to the side of the deck- 
house the sunset had become a rose- 
coloured tender after-glow, but even in 
that light Dagmar’s face was white and 
stony. 

*‘T quite understand you,” her com- 
panion was saying. “You see that I 
have something to say, and want to stop 
my saying it.” 

She answered steadily. “I see you 
have something to say, and would rather 
you left it unsaid.” 

A couple loitered by—Spaniards—-the 
man in an overcoat, the woman wrapped 








in a white shawl. Dagmar looked after 
them. 

“How unbecoming is England to the 
exotic! We are all exotics here; a curious 
parti-coloured lot—all the shades from 
black to palest yellow.” 

“Yes,” said Guyon curtly. 

“You think it is not a pretty subject,” 
returned the girl, “but really in these 
days one hears so much about heredity 
and nature—‘dear mother nature’ and 
her ‘beneficent laws’—it’s not one to 
be fought shy of. But you are a regular 
Anglo-Saxon ; what isn’t pretty you like 
to ignore.” 

* Race prejudice,” Guyon answered, 
“is certainly not pretty, but one can’t 
ignore it. It used to be masked by re- 
ligious prejudice, which was more fashion- 
able ; but that’s a bit out of date, though 
it dies hard. One has race prejudice 
instead, and I haven’t a doubt it will 
make us commit as many crimes in the 
future as the other did in the past.” 

“What!” inquired the girl—“ the 
scientific theory of the ruling race, and the 
weakest going to the wall?” 

‘‘T suppose it is scientific,” he answered; 
“on the other hand, you know, it implies 
the white man’s burden.” 

The girl laughed bitterly. “The white 
man’s burden? Dear black or brown or 
yellow cousin, I will protect you, I will 
civilise you, and I will make a good living, 
and do myself well—at your expense.” 

“Remember,” said Guyon, “it’s a big 
subject, and one is apt to see only one’s 
own little corner of it. My corner is a 
childish memory. I think I’ve told you 
that my father settled in Venezuela, 
married a Spanish girl. ‘They kept me 
out there till I went to school in England. 
I was playing one day outside the gate of 
our place, and a Yankee came riding by 
from the town and sang out to ask me the 
way. I went nearer to him, and he said: 
‘Hurry up, you little Dago!’ I was a 
little chap, not more than eight, and says 
I, very ferocious: ‘Damn you, I’m no 
more a Dago than you are.’ He laughed 
till I thought he’d fall off his saddle. I 
didn’t laugh. It was a thing that made 
my blood boil long afterwards.” 

“ Of course,” answered the girl absently. 
She had turned her face from him, and 
was looking seaward. 

He spoke deliberately. ‘I am going 
to say it. Dagmar Sigerson, will you be 
my wife ?” 













































She did not stir or glance towards him. 
“You know my answer; I have tried to 
prevent this.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “you have per- 
sistently avoided me. I have spent hours 
on this brutal deck, waiting, watching for 
you, and you didn’t come. Is it that you 
don’t care for me? I ought to take that 
for granted, I suppose ; but few women 
are so considerate unless they care—a 
little.” 

She was looking at him now, her eyes 
wide and steady. “That is a question 
you have no right to ask.” Her voice 
wavered as she added: “You know, you 
must have felt, that there has always been 
an obstacle ?” 

Guyon moved closer to her. His face 
hardened, its expression was suddenly 





changed. ‘“ An obstacle?” he repeated. 
Then: “You have given yourself to 
another man. I might have known—a 


girl like you. . . .” 


THE OBSTACLE. 
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“A girl—like me! No man has ever 
so much as kissed my lips.” 

“T was mad for a moment,” he said 
huskily ; “forgive me. There is no other 
obstacle which cannot be got over.” 

** Nothing can get over it!” she cried, 
all the pain and passion she had been 
restraining breaking free at last—‘‘nothing 
can change it! When that man'said to 
you, ‘You little Dago,’ you could answer 
him: ‘Damn you, I’m no more a Dago 
than you are’; but any man might say to 
me a worse thing, the worst thing, and I 
could not answer ‘Damn you, I am no 
more a near white than you are.’ ” 

She shrank away. She hid her face in 
her hands with a gesture that implored 
him not to look at her. 

Guyon put his hand on her arm. “ Dag- 
mar, my darling, I have always guessed it 
— known it—from the first day I saw you.” 

She turned without a word and clung 
to him. 





“NO LOVE IN LIFE SHALL PASS AWAY.” 


THREW the dead leaves at my love, 
| Sweet hawthorn and yellow-stain’d oak ; 
The berries that trembled above 
Had caught the red gleam of her cloak. 
O love! with the laughing brown eyes, 
O life! which I claim as my own, 
O little white hands! that uprise— 
Throw back the red leaves that are thrown! 


“© heart, be still!” 


the dead leaves say — 


“No Love in Life shall pass away, 


There is no death in Life’s sweet Day 


!” 


God strewed the dead leaves o’er my love — 
Brown aspen and cones of the fir; 

The elm-tree that towered above 
Stood back—like a sign of despair. 

O love! with the close-sealéd eyes, 
O death! which I claim to dethrone, 


O life! 


that shall rise . 


that shall rise— 


Renew the old love with my own! 


“O heart, be still!” the dead leaves say— 

“No Love in Life shall pass away, 

There is no death in Life’s sweet Day!” 

Frep G. Bow es. 
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WHO HAD 
HEART. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY GEORGE 


HE Court was all astir when the 
news first became known that 
the little Princess Estarre had 

lost her heart. 

No one knew what had become of it-— 
not even the little princess herself. All 
she could tell about it was, that on awaking 
one morning her heart was gone, whether 
stolen, or simply lost through carelessness, 
she could not say. 

Her father, the king, was very much 
annoyed, and even alarmed, lest some 
unworthy person should find it and take 
possession of it. Accordingly he sent his 
knights through the length and breadth 
of his kingdom in search of his daughter’s 
heart, with this promise, that who should 
find it should be allowed to keep it. 
Needless to say, he sent only princes and 
nobles of the best blood and lineage ; and 
very anxious they were to go, for all 
could wish for nothing better than to find 
the heart of the Princess Estarre. 

After his knights had set forth, the 
king came to visit his daughter, to see 
how she fared. She was lying in bed 
in a fretful temper, while the old Court 
physician was at her side, trying to do 
his best to cure her mood. At the 
moment the king came in he was holding 
the wrist of the little princess, while she 
was lying with closed eyelids and a pout 
on her pretty little rosebud of a mouth. 
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GRIBBLE. 


“Well, here’s a pretty to-do,” said the 
king after he had kissed her, which made 
her pout the more. ‘ Who ever heard of 
a princess losing her heart? Well, doctor, 
what do you say ?” 

“Your Majesty,” said the Court physician, 
“T am much perplexed and a little uneasy 
about the condition of the princess. Her 
pulse is not at all normal, and she refuses 
all nourishment.” 

** Where’s your page Fillamore ? ” asked 
the king. 

“JT don’t know,” 
“ He has gone away.” 

“Then let him be sent for at once,” 
said the king; “ perhaps he knows some- 
thing of this calamity.” 

But Fillamore could not be found any- 
where. 

The evening of the next day the return 
of one of the princes was announced. 
All the Court was summoned to the 
great hall to hear what tidings he had of 
the lost heart. 

When all were assembled—the princess, 
sitting by her father’s side, with a petulant 
look on her little face—the prince’s herald 
made a long announcement, full of long 
words such as “ pursuant to” and “here- 
tofore,” and so on, giving a list of the 
prince’s titles and lands, till the little 
princess yawned from sheer ennui, which 
was rather disastrous, as the rest of the 


said the princess, 
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Court had to follow her example and yawn 
likewise, though they felt they were being 
very rude to the prince, who looked greatly 
annoyed. 

The long and the short of the speech 
was that “whereas,” and “ pursuant to,” 
etc., the prince had long loved the 
Princess Estarre, and would have found 
her lost heart had it been possible to find 
it, he now asked her to grant him her 
hand in marriage. 

To this the princess answered through 
her herald that ‘‘ whereas and pursuant 
to, etc., she had iost her heart, and could 
not, would not, and fittingly ought not 
to bestow her hand without her heart ; 
she was perforce compelled, obliged, and 
bounden to reject the prince’s honourable 
offer until such time as her heart should 
have been returned to her, when she 
could question the latter, and give her 
final answer.” 

Seeing nothing could be done for the 
present, the prince withdrew, greatly dis- 
appointed. The little princess then 
retired, and once within her apartments 
inquired after her page Fillamore, but 
nothing had been heard of him as yet. 

The following day the Court was again 
assembled. ‘This time another prince 
had returned. ‘This prince had also 
failed in his attempt to locate the heart 
of the Princess Estarre, and coming to 
the conclusion that it was irretrievably 
lost, he had found another, and, as he 
fancied, a highly ingenious way out of 
the difficulty. ‘Thereupon, with great 
care and pride he opened a casket, and 
showed to the astonished Court a most 
wonderful piece of mechanism. It was 
nothing more nor less than a heart made 
ot gold, and so wonderfully and delicately 
constructed that it could be put within 
a pocket under one’s coat over the place 
where the heart should be, and would 
respond to all feeling and emotions that 
arose in one’s mind just as a real heart 
would. 

This heart the prince now offered to 
the Princess Estarre in place of her old 
one, which was irretrievably lost, and as 
reward he asked her for her hand, which 
he had long desired to obtain. 

After some longer consultation with 
her father, who tried visibly to use per- 
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suasion with her, but all in vain, the 
princess’s herald made answer _ that 
“whereas and pursuant to, etc., the 
princess could not, would not, and ought 
not to trust a mechanically made heart, 
however finely constructed, to keep faith 
and loyalty to her future husband, she 
must reject the prince’s kind offer, to- 
gether with his heait.” 

The Court was in despair at what they 
called the unreasonableness of the Prin- 
cess Estarre, and the Court ladies said 
she deserved to die an old maid. 

When she was once more within her 
private apartments, Estarre questioned 
her women whether anything had been 
heard of her page Fillamore, but no one 
could tell her any news. 

Early in the morning of the third day, 
when every one about the Court was still 
sleeping, and the sun was just peeping 
through the silk blinds which were drawn 
across the casements in the bed-chamber 
of the little Princess Estarre, the door 
leading on to the balcony was softly 
pushed open, and a head peeped in. It 
was the head of a boy with brown re- 
bellious curls, laughing blue eyes, and a 
mouth which confirmed the mischief in 
his eyes. He looked round carefully, 
and seeing no one about he tiptoed his 
way into the room, up to the bedside 
of the little princess, who lay all rosy 
red and flushed with sleep, one white 
arm under her head, and her golden hair 
rippling all about her. He stood gazing 
at her with his hands behind his back. 
Presently an inquisitive sunbeam stole 
round the corner of a blind, and kissed 
the httle princess on her eyelids. 

Gradually they unclosed, and her eyes 
were all dark with sleep and dreams. 
When she saw him standing at the foot 
of her bed she whispered, “ Fillamore !” 
but he put his fingers over his lips and 
smiled, and said, “Sh!” 

Then, as she looked at him question- 
ingly and anxiously, he said, as if in 
answer to her thoughts, ‘ Yes, I have 
found it, little princess.” 

“Where ?” whispered Estarre. 

Fillamore bent over her very close, 
and whispered in her ear. 

“That’s where I put it,” she said very, 
very softly. 
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“They strolled out into the sunshine.” 


DERBY DAY. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY A. W. H. 


| Od Be ; 
said 

weather, 
seems a sin to drive.” 
Lord Percy and the Major assented. 


stroll to 
Pierpoint. 
plenty 


the station,’ 
** Beautiful 
of time 


Pierpoint linked his arm through 
Percy’s. 
he remarked. 

‘A great day,” said Lord Percy. 

““A day to be remembered,” said the 


WESTON. 


Lord 


“This is going to be a day,” 














‘The best bit of horseflesh on the course.” 
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“ Handshakes and congratulations.” 


Major; for Lord Percy and the 
Major always assented. 

So they strolled out into the 
sunshine and away along the glim- 
mering pavement; and the day—the 
great day—the day of the Derby, 
commenced. 


Pierpoint was a man of great 
personal charm, a man whose wide 
interests embraced many things. 
He sported the smartest fashions 
of his set; he followed the smartest 
sport; he owned a racehorse—or 
rather, racehorses, for he owned 
two; and to-day La Vivian was to 
bring him fame. 

Dressed as befitted the owner of 
such a horse, and _fastidiously 
groomed, his great personality 
centred to-day upon these two 
things—his moustache and his stud. 

He kept his friends alive all the 
way to the meeting; never had 
Lord Percy and the Major known 
him to be so entertaining before. 
He introduced them to friends, 
nobility, talent. For his circle of 
acquaintances was wide, and all the 
world was there. Then to the 
comparative quietude of the pad- 


dock and the prancing charms of 
La Vivian. He detailed each of 
her points with the slang of an 
expert and the assumed assurance 
of proprietorship that they would 
win her the Derby. 

“The best bit of horseflesh on 
the course,” he premised ; and Lord 
Percy and the Major assented. 

Then the race—the great race, 
when it was run; and they stood 
in breathless concern until La 
Vivian flashed past the post—first. 

And Lord Percy and the Major 
crowded around with handshakes 
and congratulations, but could not 
understand Pierpoint’s concern— 
Pierpoint, who should be proud and 
blushing-——until he explained that 
he had lost two thousand on that 
race, and was never more surprised 
in his life than that La Vivian had 
won. 

But this was only an incident of 
the day. ‘They returned to town 
and dined, and dined none the 
worse that La Vivian had won; 


“La Vivian was the star.” 
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“More jollity as the red wine flowed.” 


rather was she the excuse for more wine 
than usual, and they finished gay and 
happy, vowing rer was there such a 
horse as La V 

Then “ Whe Ah! 


down 


where to? 
the list of 
“The very 
thing!” he exclaimed. ‘A good omen— 
La Vivian at the Alhambra.” 


is eye 


Pierpoint ran 
amusements, and chuckled. 


“The very thing!” cried the others. 
“La Vivian is our fancy.” 

So hansoms were called; and, more 
pleased with themselves than ever, they 
drove to the Alhambra. 

La Vivian was the star. She came ina 
whirl of delight. People recognised the 
name and cheered ; then they recognised 
Pierpoint in the boxes, and cheered again ; 


“By yon moon—hic—by both yon moons.” 
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and La Vivian smiled. 
be famous. 

She danced them into a realm of her 
own—enwrapped, fascinated. “ Faster! 
Faster to the music! Let her go!” and 
the orchestra and La Vivian seemed to lose 
themselves in a wild race against time— 
a beautiful, graceful, enchanting race in 
which La Vivian won. She was called 
back again and again, and when other 
artists came they seemed dull and stupid. 
But it was a glorious time, a great day! 

Back to the Club ; yes, back to supper, 
to wine, to the glories of the day re- 
counted, to finish a great day over the 
choicest vintage and extravagant Havanas 
—but what is extravagance when one 
owns a La Vivian ? 

If they were jolly when they dined, 
they were jolly now. Lord Percy was 
more than jolly, but the Major, like a 
friend, helped him with all the toasts he 
felt too overjoyed to honour. Pierpoint, 
surely with the blood of some Scotch 
ancestor rising within him, rose to ‘ La 


It was great to 


Vivian, the fleetest of foot,” and having 
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honoured that, the Major proposed an- 
other, “ La Vivian, the fleetest and fairest,” 
and then they drank again to ‘‘ A glorious 
day” and to “A glorious name,” all of 
which meant much the same, but was an 
excuse for more wine, and more jollity as 
the red wine flowed. 

They left at last. ‘ Not a hansom to 
be had,” said Pierpoint, ‘‘hic—bring me 
La Vivian and a saddle. But I’ll see you 
home, boys, I'll see you home,” and he 
linked his arms through theirs. “As I 
said this morning—hic—beautiful weather 
—hic—plenty of time—hic—seems a sin 
to drive.” 

Lord Percy and the Major assented. 

Pierpoint was growing poetic. ‘By 
yon moon,” he said, “ hic—by both yon 
moons, I declare that to-day La Vivian 
has been our lucky star.” 

And from the depths of sheer incapa- 
bility on the one hand, from the heights 
of high hilarity on the other, Lord Percy 
and the Major assented. 


TO A SINGER IN A GARDEN. 
: golden voice! I hear it yet, 


As in that garden where you sang 


Among the flowers; a flower set, 


Your happy voice vibrating rang. 


The tall trees listened, as they knew 


A rustling leaf might spoil your song. 


The restless birds were silent, too, 


At a shower of music sweet and strong. 


You sang sad songs of long ago— 


Songs of regret and waiting drear ; 


Old music plaintive with old woe, 


Beneath your own joy carolled clear. 


O happy voice! there, ’mid the flowers, 


I could have wept to think how soon 


Must vanish with the passing hours 


Your careless joy, like fallen bloom. 


Epiru C. M. Dart, 
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‘“**How green the sky, how blue the trees!’” 
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how blue the trees! ” 


‘*How green the sky, 














THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED By C, E. Brock. 


VII. SAVOIR FAIRE, 


RONG measurements had made 
the wig 


Of Mr. Jephthah Jones too big. 
So when to Auntie’s “‘How d’ you do?” 
He doffed his hat, his wig came too. 


Bald as an egg the crown he bared, 
Beholding which Amelia stared ; 
But, not to add to his dismay, 
Kind Auntie looked the other way, 


And as in humbled haste he passed, 
On Nature’s charms her gaze she cast, 
Observing, in a tone of ease, 

“How blue the sky, how green the 


1” 


trees 


But further on she said, “‘ My dear, 

Your manners are at fault, I fear ; 

In future never turn aside 

‘To feast your gaze on humbled 
pride !” 


While thus intent on mild rebuke, 
Poor Auntie quite forgets to look 
Before her, when a glancing stone 
Slips from her foot and’ sends her prone. 


Amelia, as though unaware, 

Pursues her way with anxious care, 

Observing, in a tone of ease, 

“How green the sky, how blue the 
trees !” 


Copyright 1909 by Laurence Housman. 





THAMES TRIOLETS. 


BY LILIAS DAWSON. 


ET us lunch in the punt, 
L ’Neath the shade of the trees, 
With the river in front. 
Let us lunch in the punt, 
And dull care we will shunt 
As we eat at our ease. 
Let us lunch in the punt, 
’Neath the shade of the trees. 


Just a sandwich or two, 
With a cucumber sliced 
(Or cold chicken would do). 
Just a sandwich or two, 
With a salad in view, 

And some lager well iced. 
Just a sandwich or two, 
With a cucumber sliced. 





Add cigars of the best, 

And tobacco well tried, 

To be smoked with keen zest. 
Add cigars of the best ; 
Blend with many a jest 

Till it’s near eventide. 

Add cigars of the best, 

And tobacco well tried. 


Head the punt then for home, 
While the sun sets serene, 

For no longer we'll roam. 

Head the punt then for home, 
’Ware the weir and its foam 
And the weeds thick and green. 
Head the punt then for home, 
While the sun sets serene. 
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AEROMANIA. 


A drawing by W. Ralston. 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


‘* Yesterday, during the gale, a small trading aero struck ona steeple not marked on the chart, and became 
a total wreck. The Ayrshire life-aeroplane put up to the rescue and succeeded in bringing down the entire 
crew, including the captain's wife.”"—Dazly Paper of 1950 A.D. 
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THE “RIDERS OF PEACE.” 


BY ELSPETH CAMPBELL. 


HE eighteenth century was already 
old enough for the Jacobite rising 
to be but a memory, and it was 

a time of peace and prosperity in Argyll. 
In France the Revolution had not yet 
broken out, and the nobles still feasted 
and made merry in their castle halls. 

There was a young man named Uisdean 
MacArthur, who lived in a cottage on 
Loch Fyne-side, opposite the Sithean 
Sluaigh, ‘‘ Hill of Fairy Hosts,” also called 
the “ Fairy Knowe” ; Uisdean had married 
Janet Watson, a Lowland woman, and 
when Janet was about to become a 
mother, ‘Tibby Watson came from the 
Low Country to nurse her daughter and 
to look after the house. 

One evening Uisdean came in late, and 
sat down and warmed himself at the fire. 
He was soon lost in meditation ; at first 
he frowned as he watched the glowing 
peats, and then he smiled and murmured 
softly to himself in Gaelic: ‘ Will it be 
a lad or will it be a lass?” - 

But the meditations of Uisdean were 
soon interrupted by ‘Tibby, who said 
sharply: “I ken fine what you would 
be driving at, for all that I am no under- 
standing a word that is in your mouth” ; 
then she added more kindly: “ Awa with 
you the now and tak’ a dander by the 
licht of the mune, and when you come 
back ‘Tibby Watson will lay your young 
son in your arms,” 

“Tf it might please the Lord to send 
a son,” Uisdean began. - 

“Are you thinking that I have come 
from the bonnie Low Country for the 
sake of a lassie?” ‘libby rejoined. “I 
wanted a lad when my daughter Janet 
was born, and seeing that I am no the 
mither of a son, I will maybe content 
myself with a grandson, but this time I 
will no be cheated, and the bairn shall 
be a lad.” ‘Tibby Watson glowered 
fiercely at her son-in-law, and without 
giving him time to reply, she took him 


by the two shoulders and pushed him 
out into the night. ‘Then she closed the 
door on him with a bang. 

Uisdean made no attempt to re-enter, 
neither did he follow ‘Tibby’s advice and 
tak’ a dander by the licht of the mune.” 
He just stayed where he was and watched 
the clouds scurrying across the face of 
the moon, and Loch Fyne gleaming silver 
between him and the Fairy’s Knowe. 

“Dear me!” he said to himself, ‘* what 
a night for a bairn to be born! This will 
be Hallow Een, and if there be any truth 
in the auld wives’ tales, the Men of Peace 
will ride to-night, and I would like fine to 
ride in their company.” 

The wind blew cold and crooned a 
dreary song with the burden of dead 
leaves, and Uisdean shivered as _ he 
listened. 

All at once another sound broke on 
his ears; it was that of a voice young 
and cheery, crying loudly in Gaelic: “ My 
horse! my horse! my black horse!” 
‘Then many voices took up the cry ; and 
Uisdean cried too: “My horse! my 
horse! my black horse!” ‘Then Uisdean 
saw that he was surrounded by a goodly 
company of young men, and every man 
was mounted on a black horse except 
himself, and there was one horse rider- 
less ; Uisdean sprang on the back of the 
riderless horse. 

The Men of Peace rode fast, and the 
silver bells on their horses’ bridles made 
sweet music. Uisdean shouted for joy 
as he sped through the air, and he had 
no fear although they went at lightning 
speed. ‘They passed the wind that was 
before them, and the wind that was behind 
them knew not the way that they went. 

At last the Fairy men drew rein in 
front of a great castle whose white walls 
glittered silver in the light of the moon, 
“Where are we ?” Uisdean asked a Man 
of Peace. “I think.I was hearing that 
they are calling this country I’rance,” his 


Nore.—The Gaelic name for “ Fairy ” is §* Daoine Sith” (Man of Peace), and the word * Sithe ” 


itself, in all place-names, betokens the presence at scme time of the ‘‘Good People.” 


In certain 


parts of Scotland those who have had the good fortune to see the fairies describe them as being 
a small-sized race, not much taller than the blue-bells among which they were szen playinz ; but 
the Fairies of the Sithean Sluaigh on Loch Fyne-side are not of this tiny race, for they are tall 


and handsome. 
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Fairy neighbour answered indifferently. 
Uisdean dismounted in silence; he was 
far too much amazed to ask any more 
questions. 

The castle stood on a height, and was 
surrounded by a moat; Uisdean noticed 
that the drawbridge was up. ‘Through 
the valley belowa wide river glided gently 
and silently, a river down which many 
boats might sail abreast. Uisdean thought 
of the Douglas Water, the river at home 
that he had heard all the day roaring in 
angry spate ; but this river that he now 
saw was unlike the Douglas, even as the 
great white castle was unlike his own 
little heather-thatched cottage. ‘“ Dear 
me!” he said, “yon river is bigger far 
than the Clyde. I was seeing the Clyde 
when I was courting Janet Watson.” 

Allat once the Men of Peace gave a loud 
cry, and at that cry down came the draw- 
bridge, and the castle gates flew open. 

Uisdean followed the Fairymen. They 
passed through the gates on the far side 
of the drawbridge, and crossed a great 
courtyard all paved with stones, and then 
they entered a brilliantly lighted hall. 

Now, for the first time, Uisdean saw his 
companions clearly, and he thought to 
himself that never in his life had he seen 
so fine a company. There were about 
thirty of them ; some were dark and some 
were fair, but all were young and tall 
and handsome, and dressed in beautiful 
green. Uisdean MacArthur was the 
best-looking man on Loch Fyne-side, 
and might have almost passed for a 
Man of Peace himself, so graceful was 
his bearing, only that his coat was of 
the brown sheep’s wool, whereas the 
moss-green coats of the Fairy men were 
woven from the silk of spiders’ webs 
gathered on Beltane eve, and shone like 
silver. 

The hall was hung with beautiful 
tapestries, depicting many a gallant feat 
of arms, and the chairs were of gilded 
wood und tapestry ; crystal chandeliers 
were suspended from a carved and 
painted ceiling, and Uisdean made up 
his mind that he was now in the home 
of the Fairy King. 

In the centre of the hall was a table 
almost groaning beneath the weight of 
many dishes. ‘There were flagons of 
wine in plenty, and cups of silver and 
plates of silver. ‘ Will this be the King’s 
palace ?” Uisdean inquired of a Man of 
Peace. 
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“Tt is the castle of the Duc de 
Varonne ; but for this one night of the 
year it is ours, so let us be seated—the 
feast is ready.” 

They all sat down, and ate and drank 
and talked. Presently the Fairy on the 
right of Uisdean said to him: “ Are you 
from the Sithean Sluaigh? I myself 
come from Tom na Sithe, up in Glen 
Aray, and he who sits at your left hand 
is from Glen Fyne.” 

“No, it is from the Douglas Water 
that I come, but I am seeing the Sithean 
Siuaigh from my house,” Uisdean an- 
swered. 

“Oh! it is in a house that you are 
living: then you will be a Brownie? I 
see that your coat is brown, and I was 
just thinking that you would not be one 
of our kind.” 

The Man of Peace looked at Uisdean 
with undisguised interest. “It is a 
strange thing that, though I am three 
hundred years old and more, I was never 
seeing a Brownie till this day ; and I was 
aye hearing that they were small and 
ill-favoured, but this is not the truth, 
for you are big and beautiful like me.” 

Uisdean did not like to say that he 
was not a Brownie, so he changed the 
conversation by asking who was “ mind- 
ing” the horses. 

The Fairy man shook with laughter. 
“’Deed, and this must be your first 
Hallow-Een ride. Why, the horses are 
now but bit sticks, and will mind them- 
selves !” 

Uisdean wondered more and more, 
and he thought to himself: ‘I am 
dreaming, but it is a grand dream !” 

After the feast was over Uisdean 
MacArthur and the Men of Peace all 
joined hands, and danced with nimble 
feet round and round the table. Faster 
and faster they went, and the music to 
which they danced was that of their own 
singing. The Fairy men all sang to- 
gether the Song of the Underworld, the 
song that is sweeter than the sweetest 
song on Earth, but Uisdean did not sing, 
for he knew not this song. 

The Man of Peace from Tom na Sithe 
wondered if Brownies never sang; but 
as he could not dance, sing, and ask 
questions all at the same time he never 
got a chance of asking Uisdean, and 
when he went back to Tom na Sithe 
he was grieved at that. 

At last the dancers ceased, for they 
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were weary, and the Fairy leader cried in 
Gaelic for the deoch slainte or parting 
drink. This they drank in the good red 
wine out of silver cuaichs. After the 
deoch slainte the Men of Peace replaced 
their cuaichs on the table, but Uisdean 
put his cuaich in his pocket. ‘The whole 
company now made for the door; they 
passed through the courtyard once more 
and crossed the drawbridge. ‘Then each 
Fairy man cried loudly: ‘My horse! 
my horse! my _ black horse,” and 
Uisdean cried with them, “My horse! 
my horse! my black horse ! ” 

The silver bells rang sweet and clear ; 
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ben! Come ben, man, and see your 
son. Janet is doing fine.” 


Uisdean hurried in, and looked with 
interest mingled with awe at the tiny 
object that he was told was his son. 

‘Dear me! it is strange,” he began 
saying to Tibby; and then he stopped, 
for he remembered something yet more 
strange. Uisdean put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out the silver cuaich, 
“Then it was nota dream,” he exclaimed. 

“?Deed and it is no a dream, but just 
your own bonnie wee son. My doo, and 
were they calling youa dream?” ‘libby 
crooned gently as she rocked the baby up 

















The old bridge of Douglas. 


Uisdean MacArthur and the Riders of 
Peace sprang on their horses and rode 
away into the night. 

The next thing that Uisdean knew was 
that he was at his own cottage door 
again, and he heard the sough of the 
wind through the trees, and on the wind 
was born the echo of a cry: “ My horse ! 


my horse! I have lost my black horse ! 
Ochanarie !” 
“Was the dream true?” Uisdean 


asked himself, “and is yon the voice of a 
Man of Peace? It was, maybe, his horse 
that I was riding this night, itself.” Be- 


fore he had made up his mind what to 
think, he heard Tibby’s voice calling: 
Uisdean 


“ Uisdean ! MacArthur, come 


and down. Presently she caught sight 
of the cuaich, which Uisdean was still 
examining. ‘Where did you get yon 
bonnie siller tassie?” 

Uisdean started: “ The tassie ?” he re- 
peated, “ oh, the tassie! I was just thinking 
to give it to the bairn.” 

Tibby was delighted. ‘ Uisdean, you 
are a better man far than I thought, and 
it was real nice of you to be getting a 
bonnie siller tassie like yon for your 
unborn son.” 

Uisdean was much pleased with him- 
self for having so cleverly avoided any 
awkward questions, as he did not wish to 
tell the story of his ride with the Men of 
Peace. 
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The years passed, and Goiridh, son of 


Uisdean, grew up to manhood, He was 
a fine lad, and set his heart on becoming 
a soldier, The night before he first went 
away from home was Hallow Een and the 
eighteenth anniversary of his own birth. 
Goiridh had a fancy to climb the Knowe 
above the trees that sheltered his father’s 
cottage from the western gales. Irom 
there he could best see Loch I’yne and 
the silver moon-path that leads to the 
Sithean Sluaigh. 
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of climbing the Knowe, he went home. 
Goiridh found his father still seated by 
the fire, where he had left him, and he 
said to him: “Father, were you ever 
hearing the sound of voices or of silver 
bells at the foot of the Knowe? I was 
hearing them there this night for a 
moment; the voices were laughing and 
talking, and the silver bells rang clear, 
and they passed with a wind that came 
from nowhere and was gone. 

Visdean trembled with excitement, as 














The silver moon-path that leads to Sithean Sluaigh. 


There had been no rain for many days, 


and the night was very still, When 
Goiridh came to the foot of the Knowe, 
he stopped to listen, for he thought that 
he heard acry. At first he heard nothing 
but the far music of the Douglas Water, 
and the pattering footsteps of a little 
mouse or mole crossing an island of dead 
leaves. And then all at once a strong 
wind blew, and the wind brought the 
sound of voices, laughing and talking, and 
the jingle of many bells, little bells of 
silver. The wind passed, and all was 
silent again. Goiridh wondered. Instead 


he answered: “I was hearing that, aye, 
and more than that; and this hour itself I 
will tell you of all that happened on the 
night that you were born.” 

Uisdean MacArthur then told Goiridh 
of his ride with the Men of Peace. When 
he had finished the tale, he said sadly: 
“ Again and again I was seeing me, at the 
foot of the Knowe, crying in the night, 
** My horse! my horse! my black horse! 
but no horse came, and I was _ hearing 
nothing but the echo of my own voice. 
Alas ! now I fear me T shall never hear the 
song of the Underworld again,” 
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The next day Goiridh went away to the 
wars, and it was many a long year before 
he saw the Sithean Sluaigh or the hills 
and glens of his own country again, 

Goiridh distinguished himself in his 
career and rose to be a sergeant, and as 
sergeant fought at the battle of Waterloo. 
After the battle, it chanced that two 
prisoners were committed to his charge ; 
they were Trench officers, and one of 
them, a handsome young fellow, was 
wounded and wore his arm in a sling. 
Goiridh was sorry for the lad, and dressed 
his wound with much gentleness. Both 
prisoners spoke English well, and Goiridh 
spoke English better than most High- 
landers, having had a Lowland mcther. 
‘The young I’rench officer thanked Goiridh, 
and said: “The Duc de Varonne 
will not forget the kindness of the Scottish 
soldier to his prisoner, and when I'rance 
is again victorious he will reward him.” 

“De Varonne?” Goiridh said to him- 
self; “it is a strange thing but I have 
heard that name before. Goiridh thought 
and thought, but he could not remember 
where he had heard the name. 

The next day De Varonne was rather 
feverish, and kept calling for water. 
Goiridh filled the silver cuaich that his 
Uisdean MacArthur, had given 


father, 

him, and held it to the sick man’s lips. 
“Where did you get that cup?” De 

Varonne cried in astonishment, “ for it is 
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mine. 
friend to come and look : 
not sce?) Myarmsare onit. ‘There at the 
side are the eagle and crown. And yet I 
know that I left the cup in my castle of 
Varonne sur Loire.” 

Goiridh now knew where he had heard 
the name ‘ Varonne.” He told the 
I'rench prisoners the story of his father 
and the Riders of Peace. The older man 
cried: “No, no; it is not possible. It 
must have been a dream.” 

But the Duc de Varonne said: ‘ I now 
remember my father telling me, that one 
night at Varonne, some years before I was 
born, when he was lying in bed between 
sleeping and waking, he heard the sound 
of silver bells and of sweet singing, and in 
the morning the servants told him that 
everything in the dining-hall had been 
disarranged in the night, asthough a great 
company had been feasting there, but that 
nothing was missing, excepting one of a 
pair of silver cups. 

“My father is dead now, so that the 
other cup is mine.” 

Goiridh MacArihur wanted to give up 
his cup to the Duc de Varonne, but the 
I’renchman would not take it. 

When Goiridh returned to Loch Iyne- 
side, he brought back with him two 
silver cups, and one cup was the gilt of a 
I’rench prisoner, and the other cup was a 
memory of the Riders of Peace. 


See, Jules,” and he called to his 
“Canst thou 














Sithean Sluaigh. 








SUMMER SALES. 


(PANTOUM.) 


BY HELE 
UMMER sales starting again ! 
I have no money to buy— 
I can get nothing, that’s plain ; 


: 


Just out of spite I could cry! 


I have no money to buy 
“ River hats, startlingly cheap ” ; 
Just out of spite I could cry: 
Come to the window and peep! 


“River hats, startlingly cheap!” 
Isn’t the pink one a dream? 

Come to,the window and peep: 
Shall we pass in with the stream ? 


Isn’¢t the pink one a dream ? 
The lilac is awfully sweet,— 

Shall we pass in with the stream ? 
That little brown mushroom is neat! 


The lilac is awfully sweet: 
Do you think it would suit me? I'll try. 
That little brown mushroom is neat 
I’m really not going to buy! 
Do you think it would suit me? I'll try. 
Oh, what an object I look! 
I’m really not going to buy— 
There, I’ve forgotten my book! 


Oh, what an object I look ! 
Put my hat straight, there’s a dear, 
There—I’ve forgotten my book ! 
No—after all, it is here. 


Put my hat straight, there’s a dear. 
The glove-counter’s round to the right, 
No—after all, it is here: 
Oh, what a scuffle and fight! 


The glove-counter’s round to the right. 
(What does the stupid man say ?) 

Oh, what a scuffle and fight ! 
“Small sizes only to-day!” 
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What does the stupid man say ?— 
“Only in five and a quarter; 

Small sizes only to-day ”— 
Look at that frump and her daughter ! 


Only in five and a quarter! 
Isn’t it really absurd ? 

Look at that frump and her daughter ! 
(No, dear, I don’t think she heard.) 


Isn’t it really absurd 
To scramble as some people do? 
(No, dear, I don't think she heard.) 
Oh, what a heavenly blue! 


To scramble as some people do— 
Well, Z couldn’t do it myself ; 

Oh, what a heavenly blue !— 
That one high up on the shelf. 


Well, Z couldn’t do it myself, 

A little cheap dressmaker might.— 
That one, high up on the shelf! 

It really is rather too bright ! 


A little cheap dressmaker might,— 
Parasols, dear, did you say ? 

It really is rather too bright, 
No, I won’t take it to-day. 


Parasols, dear, did you say ? 
That is the pick of the bunch; 
No, I won’t take it to-day—- 
Come, are you ready for lunch ? 


That zs the pick of the bunch— 
3ut I have no money to buy. 
Come, are you ready for lunch? 
Just out of spite I could cry, 


I have no money to buy— 
I can get nothing, that’s plain ; 
Just out of spite I could cry! 
Summer sales starting again |! 














Two hats at the Maison Lewis. 


IN THE WEST END. 


BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


VERY year the Season to 


shrink into a shorter space of time. 


seems 


Consequently, the pace becomes 
fast and furious, with all too many social 
functions crowded into little than a 
month. And a month it remains, for Good- 
wood always rings the parting knell of the 
London Season, whether our sapient legis- 
lators continue at Westminster or not. 

This year possibly beats the record in its 
brevity, as even the usual May Courts were 
put off until after Whitsuntide. Dressmakers, 
florists, and others whose bread and butter 
depend upon the entertainments given by 
Society’s leaders, have therefore suffered 
considerably from this rush, as everybody 
usually does in the endeavour to cram a 
quart into a pint measure. 

It is often impossible to execute orders 
when they all come at once, and when 


more 
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dressmakers are driven to their wits’ end to 
satisfy their fair customers, many good orders 
are lost. A few years ago the Hon. Mrs, 
Alfred Lyttelton wrote a play showing up 
the cruelty—often unintentional, of course — 
involved by this rush, and the consequent 
overworking of assistants. For a while, 
ladies who had never before realised what 
their inconsiderate ways involved, tried to 
mend their ways. But the wave of improve- 
ment soon passed, and at the present time 
dresses have to be turned out at such an 
expeditious rate that all connected with 
their production are overtaxed in mind and 
body. What wonder if some of us are 
seeking a remedy ? 


The Virtues of the Ready-made. 


Of late, even the more exclusive shops are 
showing smart ready-made gowns for morn- 


9 
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ing, afternoon, or evening wear. A little 
alteration suffices to make them fit any 
customer of average size and form; they 
relieve one of the annoyance of delay, and 
in their entirety cost little more than a good 
dressmaker would charge for the mere 
making-up of the materials. In these made- 
up gowns, every one of the new art shades 
and the new soft satins, cashmeres de sote, 
ninons, and crépe de Chine, are obtainable, 
embroidered and up to-date in every detail. 
It is only those luckless women who are 
over or under the “stock” measurements 
who need be left lamenting, such a dainty 
and choice supply of gowns has _ this 
latest trade development put within their 
reach, 


Gowns, Cloaks, and Scarves. 


This is a season for coloured linen 
costumes, even for separate coloured linen 
coats to be worn with dresses of different 
material. Linen, in its present state of 
perfection, is not only dyed to every delicate 
art shade, but is produced with a soft, silky 
finish, though many prefer the natural 
rough surface as being more genuine. The 
coloured linen coats are braided or em- 
broidered in white, or to match the linen, 
and are cut in all the latest coat shapes. 
The long linen dust-cloaks, too, which were 
introduced some years ago by the Irish 
Industries Association, are very fashionable 
this year, but, alas! the majority of them 
are not of Irish, but foreign linen. As 
dust-defying garments these are perfect, 
unless ornamented with a quantity of open- 
work embroidery, which, ornamental as it 
is, allows the dust fiend to penetrate through 
the pretty openings. Personally, I prefer 
the Shantung dust-cloaks, which seem to me 
ideal for travelling, driving, or for race- 
meetings. 

Some of the ball-dresses recently made 
for girls were charming, and completely 
innocent of embroidery. One particularly 
meriting notice was of soft satin, in one of 
the season’s shades of pink, with a tinge of 
mauve in it, and had the skirt plain. The 
low bodice was covered with folded pink 
tulle edged with silver lace, and was caught 
at the bust with a transparent rose, in which 
the mauve was more accentuated ; more- 
over, it had silver leaves, and was powdered 
with dewdrops. The tulle was continued 
under a waistband of silver tissue, down the 
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front of the skirt, and this made a soft 
and pretty finish. A dress made for one of 
our leading young hostesses was of white 
satin under tulle, the tulle having a deep 
hem of silver gauze. This tulle lay open to 
show the front of the skirt, which was 
embroidered in double Vandycks worked in 
small pearls and paste. The bodice was all 
veiled with the tulle, and the embroidery 
suggested a short zouave with little pearl 
tassels falling from diamond tops, which 
went all round the bodice, above a belt of 
the silver gauze. The short tulle sleeves 
had two lines of the paste embroidery 
and a wreath of pink azaleas on each 
sleeve. ‘This touch of colour made it look 
charming. 


The Burning Question of Hats. 


With so many social engagements to be 
faced in suitable array, the purchase of hats 
becomes a burning question. An _ hour 
spent at Maison Lewis, in Regent Street, 
solves the difficulty. Here we find hats 
and toques galore, creations in which ap- 
parent simplicity is combined with that 
mysterious quality which for lack of a better 
term we can only call “smartness.” As 
the river claims many votaries in summer, 
coiffures suitable for this kind of recreation 
must be considered. So far the hats pur- 
chased for river wear do equally well for 
morning wear on ¢erra firma, being firm 
and rather severe in character. 

Later on, of course, if the sun becomes 
scorching, we shall again see those flimsy 
lace and muslin constructions resembling 
a glorified lamp-shade. But sufficient to 
the day is the hat thereof. Three hats 
which eminently satisfactory at 
Lewis’s well deserve description. In the 
severe type a large hat made of the fashion- 
able Shantung silk affords adequate shade 
to the face, and is lined with black. The 
sole trimming on this hat consists of a 
rosette made of white corded silk, with lines 
of narrow black velvet ribbon, and edged 
with oxidised silver lace. Coming over the 
rosette and buttoned on the crown with a 
black velvet button is a strap of the white 
silk and black velvet, but minus the tinsel 
lace. A second hat of fine Leghorn straw 
has a facing of black velvet inside the 
brim, and wide black velvet ribbon round 
the crown, forming gigantic bows in front. 
The description sounds simple, but in the 
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shape of the hat and in the making of those 
bows lies a subtle something which at once 
elevates the hat far above any article of 
the kind attempted by the unskilled milliner. 
A third so-called “plain” hat, large and 
charmingly shaped, was of cinnamon-brown 
rush straw, with black velvet round the 
edge of the brim inside, and trimmed with 
the black velvet and a large tuft of brown 
wheat shading into bronze-green. 


Picture-hats, etc. 


Coming to more dressy millinery, large 
picture-hats are presented in endless variety, 
turned up or down, slightly curved or wide 
and straight; and here I may say that 
black is most in favour. A _ specially 
successful model is a picture-hat of black 
crinoline straw, the rather high 
covered with beautiful ivory Flemish lace, 
continued well on the brim. This hat is 
becomingly curved up at one side, and there 
ornamented witha cluster of white gardenia, 
the trimming being completed by a flowing 
white osprey. Another black crinoline 
picture-hat, lined with velvet, was trimmed 
with a full wreath of purple, and light and 
dark blue convolvuli. Some of the flowers 
were made of velvet and others of fine 
muslin ; the combination of which went to 
produce a new and altogether charming 
effect. Very distinguished indeed was a 
black tagel straw hat with the brim faced 
with black satin, and with a garniture of 
five beautiful black ostrich feathers at one 
side. Here once more it was the shape of 
the hat that gave it its special claim to dis- 
tinction. 

For a younger wearer I found a Leghorn 
hat in natural burnt shade, ample in size 
and lined with purple velvet, and with the 
same velvet ribbon encircling the crown. 
At the side of this hat was a tall mass of 
flowers—half of beautiful roses and velvet 
pansies and foliage, while side by side with 
these choice blossoms were kingcups, blow- 
aways, wild field flowers and _ grasses. 
Never was there a more unexpected mélange 
or a hat so symbolic both of the smartness 
of the town and the rustic simplicity of the 
country. One might go on describing all 
the new fascinating Maison Lewis hats 
for pages, but the description might be 
monotonous, though monotony in_ the 
coiffures themselves is an unknown quantity. 


crown 
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Millinery and Flowers. 

The transparent flowers made of muslin 
—or, as it seemed to me, of aerophane— 
trim many of the summer straw hats and 
are extremely pretty. Grey is a very fashion- 
able colour now in millinery. There are 
grey roses, and grey blossom of all kinds, 
that never yet were seen in garden or con- 
servatory. A notable hat was of soft moss- 
green chip, and was wreathed with fairly 
large grey and white transparent roses and 
grey foliage. 

Much darker colouring is worn now than 
was formerly deemed suitable for the 
summer months of the year. Black hats 
are trimmed with lilac so dark as to look 
black except in a good light, and dull 
crimson roses are far more used than the 
plain light pink roses which were general 
not so very long ago. They are the excep- 
tion now. In all the new hats at Lewis’s I 
remember only one of the black picture- 
hats trimmed with unshaded pink roses, 
and on that hat the roses were closely 
massed together in the shape of a large 
rosette. Shades of cherry-colour and a 
purple-red seen in auriculas have in a 
measure superseded the pink of the natural 
rose, and the ribbon, which this season is 
generally ribbon velvet, is in the darkest 
shade of the dominant colour. A_ small 
toque—and small toques are very fashion- 
able as well as the large hats—was com- 
posed of dark cerise velvet and large roses 
shaded to tone in with the velvet. Another 
toque was trimmed with wide dark green 
velvet, and bordered with roses, shaded from 
faint pink to a clear dark red. Years ago 
neither the velvet ribbon nor the dark shaded 
flowers would have been permitted on a hat 
intended for summer wear, so quickly and 
completely does Fashion twirl about from 
one whim to another. 

Floral toques are more to the front now 
than they have been for a long time, and 
the Princess of Wales has been wearing 
some very pretty onesnearly always made 
of light blue, or mauve flowers mixed with 
white. The art of putting together numerous 
flowers, quite firmly and at the same time 
with a light effect, makes all the difference 
between the high-class millinery and that 
attempted by the amateur. “Fireside” 
millinery is, alas! now an impossibility— 
that is, if the author of it attempts any of 
the effects achieved by the experts. 

Mrs. PEPYS 
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ANY TIME IS A GOOD TIME 


to buy a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


Summertime has special advantages. 
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than a little music. With the Pianola Piano you can have just whatever 
music you may feel in the mood for. As the owner of a Pianola Piano 
you have the world’s music at your disposal to play whenever you please. 

The Pianola Piano will entertain your guests and will provide you with 
recreation when inclement weather keeps you from the Golf Links, the Tennis 
Lawn, etc., etc. 

Only in the Pianola Piano can you secure the Metrostyle and Themodist, 
and you must have these invaluable devices, for they ensure an artistic rendering 
of any composition. 

Full descriptions are given in Catalogue “* V.” 


A FTER a long day out of doors there is nothing more enjoyable or restful 














The Orchestrelle Company, 


FEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, W. 























SHORT time ago I was asked to 
attend a lecture given by Mr. John 
Calby Abbott, of Boston, upon 


FRENCH FASHIONS OLD AND NEW. 


FROM OUR PARIS, CORRESPONDENT. 


To-day, in a re-incarnation, she serves 
Mr. Abbott as a figure upon which to 
revive old loves, old laces, old traditions, 


eizhteenth-century court dresses at Ver- and many a fascinating anecdote over 


sailles. ‘The lecture was delightful and 


has, I be- 
lieve, been 
given 
several 
times since 
in London; 
but the life- 
size doll, 
“La Grande 
Pandore,”’ 
with which 
the lecturer 
illustrated 
his demon- 
strations, 
was magni- 
ficent. Her 


gowns too 


were gorge- 
ous, albeitin 
paper, and 
her air of 
conse- 
quence fully 
expressed 
her import- 
ance both in 
the past and 
in the pre- 
sent. Years 
ago, under 
Louis XIV., 
she was 
dressed ac- 
cording to 
the king’s 
gecres, 
sealed with 
his seal, and 
kept in one 
of his castle 
rooms, from 
whence she 
sent out her 
fashions to 
all the great 
cities of 
Europe. 
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which the people of America, Paris, and 


London 
have smiled 
and sighed 
in turn. 
Wh a ¢ 
struck me 
most about 
the various 
costumes 
shown on 
the “Grande 
Pandore’’ 
was the sig- 
nification in 
each of their 
tiny details. 
We are told 
that from 
the pouf 
sentimental 
(one of the 
head- 
dresses) to 
the emerald 
in the back 
of the shoe, 
there was a 
meaning. 
The pouf 
could ex- 
press grief, 
joy, power, 
love, and I 
know not 
what, the 
garland of 
flowers over 
the heart 
meant “ per- 
fect con- 
tent,” the 
fan had a 
language of 
its own, and 
so on, to the 
very buckles 
on the 
dainty shoe. 
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VENEERED 


T is hardly good manners to examine 

a woman’s complexion to see if it is 
solid or only veneered, but it has 
happened that a visitor to the Maison de 
Beauté Valaze has in all seriousness asked 


Madaine Helena Rubin- 
stein, the Viennese Coin- 
plexion Specialist, to rub a 
cambric #zouchoir over her 
cheek to see. . . . Madame 
knows human nature, so 
she took the proposition 
good-naturedly, and as to 
her complexion, she is only 
too eager to impress on 
every woman that it is 
“Valaze "—all over. And 
Valaze does not show ona 
handkerchief for the simple 
and all-important reason 
that it is not a make-up, a 
snare, or a delusion, but 
a herbal skin-food, which 
being a uourisher, stimu- 
lant, and a replenisher to 
the skin, becomes part and 
parcel of it,so that the skin’s 
colour, freshness, radiance, 
and brightness is your very 
own as much as your breath 
must be. Valaze is essen- 
tial to a competent and 
satisfactory care of the 
complexion, whatever the 
year’s season. In winter it 
preserves the skin fabric’s 
elasticity, smoothness, and 
humidity. In summer it 
guards it against freckles, 
burning sun, or winds, 
Wrinkle-free Valaze keeps 
the skin without a crow’s- 
foot, without speck or 
blemish. It is soldat 4/6, 
8/6, and 21/- a jar. 

Miss Fanny Ward, one 
of the most delightful of 
American actresses’ in 
London, is what is techni- 
cally known as a “quick 
study,” and her ability to 
master a difficult part in 
record time gave her one 


of her earliest opportunities. 


COMPLEXIONS. 


with which Madame Rubinstein conjures 

away various complexion blemishes, the 

following may be mentioned: Valaze Coimn- 

plexion Soap, containing many essential 

properties of Valaze, 2/6 a cake; Valaze 
Ilerbal Powder (for greasy 
skins), 3/-,5/6and 10/6a box; 
Novena Poudré, the only 
compiexion powder which 
is a skin food as well (for 
dry and normal skins), 
3/-, 5/6, and 10/6 a box; Dr. 
Lykuskis Blackhead and 
Open Pore Cure, closes 
enlarged pores and refines 
coarse, greasy skins, 3/6; 
Dr. Lykuski’s Valaze Hair 
Tonic, 4/- and 7/- a bottle; 
Valaze Lip Lustre, 2/- and 
3/6; Valaze Snow Lotion 
(a high-class Viennese 
liquid powder), 4/-, 7/-, 10/6 
a bottle. 


re ai: ragiheres These and other satellites 


As may be 


seen by the letter reproduced here, Miss 
Ward was not slow, also, in recognising 
the great value of the toilet preparations 
which Madame Rubinstein has introduced 
to this country with such great success. 
Amongst the many toilet preparations 


adkMENT GARDENS. 


LONDON. of Valaze will be found 

described in detail in 

Midame’s interesting and 

valuable treatise, ‘ Beauty 

in the Making,’ which 

she will forward free 

on application, mentioning 

Tue Patt Matt Macazine. 

Madame Rubiustein is the 

founder of the Maison de 

Beauté Valaze, the fame of 

which, owing to the mar- 

vellous success of the 

various metheds of com- 

plexion treatmen‘s which 

are practised within its 

walls, has 

spread all 

over the 

world, so 

that women 

from North 

and South 

America, 

from Africa, 

India, even 

from Japan, 

have under- 

taken long 

and tedious voyages to be freed by her of 

complexion trouble of one sort or another. 

Orders, inquiries, and applications for 

appointments, or for the free book, should 

be sent to Madame Rubinstein, addressed 

Dept. “ P.M.,” Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
24, Grafton Street, London, W. 
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Moreover, Mr. Abbott has each meaning 
at heart, and to every one he attaches a 
tender little story that may draw a tear or 
compel a smile and always will ensure 
attention ; for 
“La Grande 
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powder, we are at least more sensible as 
regards corsets, rouge, and_ brilliant 
colours, Indeed, the idea of such enor- 
mities scandalises us, while the ladies of 
the eighteenth 
century, in 





Pandore” is 
only another 
name for 
“Dame Fash- 
ion,’’ and 
women, as we 
know, seldom 
turn a deaf ear 
to any of the 
manners and 
customs she 
enlarges upon. 

Another 
point in those 
old, beautiful 
gowns which 
seems to me 
so emblematic 
of the age they 
adorned was 
the absence of 
all dull shades 
and the riot of 
gay trimmings. 
We have, of 
course, to re- 
member _ that 
they were the 
property of 
court ladies 
who never had 
to show their 
pretty, painted 
faces and pow- 
dered heads 
outside their 
chateaux on a 
wet day; yet 
for all that one 
cannot but 
notice that the 
love of bright 
colours was 
uncommonly 
markedamong 





their turn, 
would in all 
probability be 
extremely 
shocked at our 
clinging robes 
and bold 
speech. In 
their day, 
truth and the 
human form 
divine were 
hidden behind 
fine phrases 
and basket 
paniers cover- 
ed with rich 
materials ;_ to- 
day, truth, or 
its semblance, 
is rather en- 
couraged than 
otherwise, and 
the human 
form is de- 
lineated by the 
dresses with 
which it is 
covered, as 
nearly as the 
social laws 
permit, 

That these 
very sociallaws 
are bounded 
by certain 
limits is due 
the fact .that 
this year’s 
gowns are 
again flowing 
and moder- 
ately ample. 
They are, 
moreover, the 
com bination 











them and the 
passion for 
rich trimmings 
rampant. ‘lhe vogue of false hair was 
also noticeable, and the fashion of pinch- 
ing the waist a very vice; so that to-day, 
although we wear rich embroideries, ex- 
traneous hair, and a certain amount of 


A dinner-gown by Bechoff-David, Place Venddme. 


of many styles, 
and they date 
back not only to the eighteenth century, 
but to medieval times, and to the early 
Greeks. One has only to walk through 
the Louvre to trace the pedigree of many 
a modern gown; and I sometimes think 
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SEE WHY! 





The top of the tin is different 


to all others. 


This is why 


BRASSO is so economical 





THE SPRINKLER TOP PREVENTS WASTE. 


Metal Polish. 








‘Extra Late’ 


PALL MALL 
GAZETTE 


Published at 6 p.m. 


is a complete Evening Paper, and 
contains all the news of the day up 
to that hour, 


FOR LADIES: 


A West-End Shopping Article (illus- 
trated) appears every Monday, and 
a Fashions and Household Manage- 
ment page every Wednesday. 


5 Editions Daily. ONE PENNY. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent. ) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Silk, 
Plain. 
No. No. 
Maid’s Size... 4,10d. Sy4,1/3 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6, 1/7 


” 9 «+56, 1/8 46, 2/6 
Lady’s Size \ 
With Shaped } 7, 1/64 

Band. J 
* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


Cotton. 
Frilled. 
No 


Silk. 
Frilled, 
No. 


Cotton. 
Plain. 


10, 1/6 
*40, 2/6 


12, 3/6 


_ 5, Ye 
*75, 1/6 
43, 1/11 


$7, 2/6 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


Uf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 
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Vlicto by Félix 


An afternoon toilette by Bernard et Cie., Avenue de |'Opéra. 











that if one were 
clever enough 
it would be 
quite as easy to 
trace back the 
pedigree of the 
modern 
woman’s mind, 
with all its be- 
wildering in- 
consistencies, 
The subject 
charms me 
fatally, and, but 
for the fact that 
gowns are my 
business, and 
not minds, I 
should feel de- 
sperately in- 
clined to en- 
large upon it 
with all the 
reckless leap- 
ing to conclu- 
sions for which 
my sex is re- 
nowned, or re- 
viled, according 
to the manner 
of man _ who 
happens to be 
sitting in judg- 
ment upon us. 

As our illus- 
trations show, 
the love of 
classic draper- 
ies this year is 
a feature in 
Paris fashion, 
and one which 
Bechoff - David 
understands. 
The second 
gown we show 
is in pearl-grey 
liberty and sil- 
verembroidery, 
with an enor- 
mous. silver 
cabuchon at 
the waist in 
front. The 
first gown is 
in white liberty, 
veiled with 
black  mousse- 
line de sote 
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— and sweet as a Insist upon the ,,4711“ 
perfume, invigorating and ’ 
refreshing ass toilet aa. Wit the Blue & Goid Label, 
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\ 7 BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 
My [eae hand-spun and hand-woven from pure 
\\ Ag wool only. The only perfect material for Cycling, Golfing, 
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fully soft, light, and warm. Equally suitable for Ladies or 
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\ ass Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 
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embroidered in jet, and panels of rare 
white lace. The sleeves are in close 
spotted net with a band of lace, and the 
décolleté has a touch of the same lace 
before and behind. The stately lines of 
these two gowns are extremely becoming 
to women who have left behind them the 
first blossoms of youth, and their sober 
tones suggest that dignity which is always 
a lovely attribute in woman, especially 
when she has passed “sweet and 
twenty.” 

Quite in another style are the pretty 
tussore and foulard gowns Bechoff-David 
is making this year. The tussore frocks 
are short princess robes, moulded to the 
figure and liberally soutaché. Some of 
them have a fish-wife sash, and all the 
skirts are pleated to meet a straight, flat, 
front panel. The foulards are, to my 
mind, more charming still, for they are 
so pretty and fresh-looking, made with a 
waist-line low in front, and slightly raised 
behind. ‘The skirts are all lightly gathered 
round the waist-line, and the neck is 
generally open round a small gutmpe of 
embroidered net or lawn. The sleeves 
may be either long or three-quarter or 


quite short, according to the wishes of the 
wearer, for Fashion in this detail is most 
reasonable, recognising that a woman 


with pretty arms and hands likes to 
show them, whereas other women, differ- 
ently blessed, prefer to hide theirs. 

Our third toilette was taken chez 
Bernard et Cie, and is typical of the 
gown one sees in Paris all through the 
year, for it can be worn at all seasons, 
and for many different occasions. Per- 
sonally I do not think the eighteenth- 
century ladies would look at it twice, and 
probably they would make a mowe at it 
as they turned away, for it is so very 
sober. It is in charmeuse of a deep rich 
purple, the sleeves and guimfe are in 
purple, and the hat in purple taffetas 
trimmed with purple and white clematis. 
The white chemisette over which it is 
worn is embroidered in fine silver. 
Bernard’s afternoon gowns are, I think, 
his strong point this season. I saw some 
charming toilettes in voile de sote, foulard 
and shantung, many being made with 
tunics. For the warmest days of July 
and August he has also designed some 
exquisite /inon robes, and the little sea- 
side cotton creations are exquisitely simple 
and pretty. 
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The love of mousseline de soie coats and 
cloaks is one of the daintiest foibles of 
the season, and everywhere one goes, 
whether to the races, Pré Catelan, Baga- 
telle, or Puteaux, there they are softening 
the gown they veil as love softens life. 
The simile is sentimental if you will, but 
I cannot help that, for I still have in my 
mind the pretty fantastic fashions of 
Madame de Montespan, Madame de 
Pompadour, and Marie Antoinette, who 
all, clever women though they were, gave 
way to foibles and fantasies both in dress 
and language, to say nothing of their 
manner of living. But the world was 
younger then, and old heads were foolishly 
expected to grow upon young shoulders. 
To-day, it seems to me, we set out on our 
social life better equipped in most ways 
than they did, and the order of things has 
changed very considerably, for the woman 
of forty gathers the plums of life quite 
as merrily as the girl of twenty nowadays, 
and she of fifteen—happy maiden !—is still 
in the schoolroom. 

And now for a word about a few minor 
details of the toilette, and I have done. 
Sunshades are great features, although 
simple. Quite plain silk with printed 
flower borders for the morning, and open- 
work embroidered taffetas over mousseline 
de sote for afternoon, are the regulation 
kinds. ‘They must tone with the gown, 
and their point of extreme preciousness is 
the handle, which may be a mass of jewels 
or plain beautiful tortoiseshell. About the 
choice of a veil there is much ado. White 
veils spotted with black are always safe for 
summer hats, and those who risk a coloured 
veil should seek a faithful friend to tell 
them whether they look well in it or not, 
for, remember, one sees oneself through a 
blue or purple or brown haze, just as the 
case may be, whereas others see clearly— 
all too clearly sometimes. Irish lace coats 
are dethroned, and those of Milan and 
Venice and droderie Anglaise reign in 
their stead. Pour de reste, Mesdames, you 
will see for yourselves that hats are large 
and covered in flowers, that gowns are 
light in texture and colour, that blouses 
are daily growing more elaborate, and that 
even little linen gowns for the dains de mer 
are embroidered. You will notice too 
that short tailor-mades and even short 
afternoon gowns are permissible, and only 
on really smart occasions need one wear 
long sweeping robes unless one likes. 

M. E. CLARKE. 
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The Duel on the 





Trail. 








By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


HITE and soft over the wide, 
sloping upland lay the snow, 
marked across with the zigzag 

grey lines of the fences, and spotted 
here and there with little clumps of 
woods or patches of bushy pastures. 
The sky above was white as the earth 
below, being mantled with snow-laden 
cloud not yet ready to spill its feathery 
burden on the world., One little 
farmhouse, far down the _ valley, 
served but to emphasise the spacious 
emptiness of the silent winter land- 
scape. 

Out from one of the snow-streaked 
thickets jumped a white rabbit, its 
long ears waving nervously, and 
paused for a second to look back with 
a frightened air. It had realised that 
some enemy was on its trail, but what 
that enemy was it did not know. 
After this moment of perilous hesita- 
tion, it went leaping forward across 
the open, leaving a vivid track in the 
soft surface snow. The little animal’s 
discreet alarm, however, was dan- 
gerously corrupted by its curiosity; 
and at the lower edge of the field, 
before going through a snake fence 
and entering another thicket, it 
stopped, stood up as erect as possible 
on its strong hindquarters, and 
again looked back. As it did so the 
unknown énemy again revealed him- 
self,: just emerging, a slender and 
sinister black shape, from the upper 


thicket. A quiver of fear passed over 
the rabbit’s nerves. Its curiosity all 
effaced, it went through the fence 


with an elongated leap and plunged 
into the bushes in a panic. Here it 
doubled upon. itself twice in a short 


circle, trusting by this well-worn 
device to confuse the unswerving 
pursuer. Then, breaking out upon the 


lower side of the thicket, it resumed 
its headlong flight across the fields. 
Meanwhile the enemy, a_ large 
mink, was following on the trail with 
the dogged persistence of a sleuth- 


hound. Sure of his methods, he did 
not pause to see what the quarry was 
doing, but kept his eyes and nose 
occupied with the fresh tracks. His 
speed was not less than that of the 
rabbit, and his endurance was vastly 
greater. Being very long in the 
body, and extremely short in the legs, 
he ran in a most peculiar fashion, 
arching his lithe back almost like a 


measuring-worm and _ straightening 
out like a_ steel spring suddenly 
released. These sinuous bounds were 


grotesque enough in appearance, but 
singularly effective. The trail they 
made overlapping that of the rabbit, 
but quite distinct from it, varied 
according to the depth of the surface 
snow. Where the- snow lay thin, just 
deep enough to receive an imprint, 
the mink’s small feet left a series 
of delicate, innocent-looking marks, 
much less formidable in appearance 
than those of the pad-footed fugitive. 
But where’ the loose snow had 
gathered deeper the mink’s long body 
and sinewy tail from time to time 
stamped themselves unmistakably. 

When the mink reached the second 
thicket, his keen and _ experienced 
craft penetrated at once the poor ruses 
of the fugitive. Cutting across the 
circlings of the trail, he picked it up 
again with implacable precision, mak- 
ing almost a straight line through the 
underbrush. When he emerged again 
into the open the rabbit was in full 
view ahead. 

The next strip of woodland in the 
fugitive’s path was narrow and dense. 
Below it, in a pitch of hillocky 
pasture-ground sloping to a pond of 
steel-bright ice, a red fox was dili- 
gently hunting. He ran hither and 
thither, furtive, but seemingly erratic, 


poking his nose into _half-covered 
moss-tufts and under the roots of 
dead stumps, looking for mice or 


shrews. He found a couple of the 
latter, but these were small satisfac- 


[Copyright, 1909, by Charles G. D. Roberts.] 
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tion to his vigorous winter appetite. 
Presently he paused, ~ lifted his 
narrow, cunning nose toward the 
woods, and appeared to ponder the 
advisability of going on a rabbit hunt. 
His fine, tawny, ample brush of a tail 
gently swept the light snow behind 
him as he stood undecided. 

All at once he crouched flat upon the 
snow, ‘quivering with excitement, 
like a puppy about to jump at a wind- 
blown leaf. He had seen the rabbit 
emerging from the woods. Absolutely 
motionless he lay, so still that, in 
spite of his warm colouring, he might 
have been taken for a fragment of 
dead wood. And as he _ watched, 
tense with anticipation, he saw the 
rabbit run into a long, hollow log, 
which lay half-veiled in a cluster of 
dead _ weeds. Instantly he darted 
forward, ran at top speed, and 
crouched before the lower end of the 
log, where he knew the rabbit must 
come out. 

Within a dozen seconds the mink 
arrived, and followed the fugitive 
straight into his ineffectual retreat. 
Such narrow quarters were just what 
the mink loved. The next instant the 
rabbit shot forth—to be caught in 
mid-air by the waiting fox, and die 
before it had time to realise in what 
shape doom had come upon it. 

All unconscious that he was tres- 
passing upon another’s hunt, the fox, 
with a skilful jerk of his head, flung 
the limp and sprawling victim ‘across 
his shoulder, holding it by one leg, 
and started away down the slope 
toward his lair on the other side of 
the pond. 

As a mink’s long body darted out 
from the hollow log he stopped short, 
crouched flat -upon the snow with 
twitching tail, and stared at the 
triumphant intruder, with eyes that 
suddenly blazed red. The trespass 
was no less an insult than an injury; 
and many of the wild kindreds show 
themselves possessed of a nice sensi- 
tiveness on the point of their personal 
dignity. For an animal of the mink’s 
size the fox was an overwhelmingly 
powerful antagonist, to be avoided 
with care under all ordinary circum- 
stances. But to the disappointed 
hunter, his blood hot from the long, 


THE DUEL ON THE TRAIL. 





exciting chase, this present circum- 
stance seemed by no means ordinary. 
Noiseless as a shadow, and swift and 
stealthy as a snake, he sped after the 
leisurely fox; and with one snap bit 
through the great tendon of his right 
hind-leg, permanently laming him. 

As the pang went through him, and 
the maimed leg gave way beneath his 
weight, the fox dropped his burden 
and turned savagely upon his unex- 
pected assailant. The mink, however, 
had sprung away, and lay crouched 
in readiness on the snow, eyeing his 
enemy malignantly. With a fierce 
snap of his long, punishing jaws, the 
fox rushed upon him. But—the mink 
was not there. With a movement so 
quick as fairly to elude the sight, he 
was now crouching several yards 
away, watchful, vindictive, menacing. 
The fox made two more short rushes, 
in’ vain; then he, too, crouched, 
considering the situation, and glaring 
at his slender, black antagonist. The 
mink’s small eyes were lit with a 
smouldering, ruddy glow, sinister and 
implacable; while rage and pain had 
cast over the eyes of the fox a peculiar 
yreen opalescence. 

For perhaps half a minute the two 
lay motionless, though quivering with 
the intensity of restraint and expecta- 
tion. Then, with lightning suddeh- 
ness, the fox repeated his dangerous 


rush. But again the mink was not 
there. As composed as if he had 
never moved a hair, he was lying 


about three yards to one side, glaring 
with that same immutable hate. 

At this the fox seemed ‘to realise 
that it was no use trying to catch so 
elusive a foe. The realisation came 
to him slowly—and slowly, sullenly, 
he arose and turned away, ignorin 
the prize which he could not carry off. 
With an awkward limp, he started 
acrass the ice, seeming to scorn his 
small but troublesome antagonist. 

Having thus recovered the spoils, 
and succeeded in’ scoring his point 
over so mighty an adversary, the 
mink might have been expected to let 
the matter rest and quietly reap the 
profit of his triumph. But all the 
vindictiveness of his ferocious and 
implacable tribe was now aroused. 
Vengeance, not victory, was his 
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craving. When the fox had gone 
about a dozen feet, all at once the 
place where the mink had _ been 
crouching was empty. Almost in the 
same instant, as it seemed, the fox 
was again, and mercilessly, bitten 
through the leg. 

This time, although the fox had 
seemed to be ignoring the foe, he 
turned like a flash to meet the assault. 
Again, however, he. was just too late. 
His mad rush, the snapping of his 
long jaws, availed him nothing. The 
mink crouched, eyeing him, ever just 
beyond his reach. A gleam of some- 
thing very close to fear came into his 
furious eyes as he turned again to 
continue his reluctant retreat. 

Again, and again, and yet again, 
the mink repeated his elusive attack, 
each time inflicting a .deep and 
disastrous wound, and each time 
successfully escaping the counter- 
assault. The trail of the fox-was now 
streaked and flecked with scarlet, and 
both his hind-legs dragged heavily. 
He reached the edge of the smooth ice 
and turned at bay. The mink drew 
back, cautious for all his hate. Then 
the fox started across the steel-grey 
glair, picking his steps that he might 
have a firm foothold. 

A few seconds later the mink once 
more delivered his thrust. Feinting 
towards the enemy’s right, he swerved 
with that snake-like celerity of his, 
and bit deep into the tender upper 
edge of the fox’s thigh, where it plays 
over the groin. 

It was a cunning and deadly stroke. 
But in recovering from it, to dart 
away again to safe distance, his feet 
slipped, ever so little, on the shining 


‘ 
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surface of the ice. The delay was only 
for the minutest fraction of a second. 
But in that minutest fraction lay the 
fox’s opportunity. His wheel and 
spring were -this time not too late. 
His jaws closed about the mink’s slim 
backbone and crunched it to frag- 
ments. The lean, black shape 
straightened out with a sharp com 
vulsion and lay still on the ice. 
Though fully aware of the efficacy 
and finality of that bite, the fox set 
his teeth again, and again, with 
curious deliberation of movement, into 
the limp and unresisting form. Then, 
with his tongue hanging a little from 
his bloody jaws, he lifted his head and 


stared, with a curious, wavering, 
anxiously doubtful look, over the 
white familiar fields. The world, 


somehow, looked strange and blurry 
to him. He turned, leaving the dead 
mink on the ice, and _ painfully 
retraced his deeply crimsoned trail. 
Just ahead was the opening in the log, 
the way to that privacy which he 
desperately craved. The code of all 
the aristocrats of the wild kindred, 
subtly binding even in that supreme 
hour, forbade that he should consent 
to yield himself to death in the garish 
publicity of the open. With the last 
of his strength he crawled into the 
log, till just the bushy tip of his tail 
protruded to betray him. There he 
lay down with one paw over his nose, 
and sank into the long sleep. For an 
hour the frost bit hard upon the fields, 
stiffening to stone the bodies but now 
so hot with eager life. Then the snow 
came thick and silent, filling the 
emptiness with a moving blur, and 
buried away all witness of the fight. 








THAT BLUE BONNET. 


She wore a blue bonnet that day, 
Her cheeks were as pink as a rose, 

She always before dressed in grey, 

She wore a blue bonnet that day : 

I think—but I really can’t say— 
That bonnet led me to propose : 

She wore a blue bonnet that day 
Her cheeks were as pink as a rose. 
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How Ballinger Rejoined. 





By Harold Blind. 


HE short summer’s night was 
done. The sun was already 
shining brightly on the night’s 

work. The regiment, such as was 
left of it, stood sullenly lined up while 
the sergeants called the roll. The 
major, who was acting-colonel, called 
Bill Ballinger two paces to the front 
of his battered company. 

‘‘] shall have much pleasure in 
recommending you for the very special 
bravery you exhibited during the 
assault. More especially for your 
gallant conduct in saving the life of 
Lieutenant Moore. _ Your example to 
the men was invaluable, Corporal 
Ballinger!’’ The young man flushed 
under his dirt, saluted, and fell back 
to his place as marker. The regiment 
moved off, slowly, utterly weary, to 
sleep and short rations. The Redan 
' lay quiet, calmly unconquered, in the 
morning sunshine. Before it the dead 
lay, literally, like swathes of corn. 
But Corporal Ballinger, of the 
Seventh Foot, marched joyfully, as if 
indifferent to bodily fatigue. 


It was the evening of the regimental 
“hop,’’ and the sergeants of the 
dep6t were assembled in the fine 
gymnasium that had been transformed 
into a gorgeously festooned and be- 
flagged dancing hall. There were 
pretty girls in nice evening blouses 
and old stagers in: the ball dresses 
of a decade ago—wives, daughters, 
sweethearts, and friends. Some wore 
quaint jewels and gold or silver 
ornaments that came from strange 
countries—how, is the business of no 
one but the givers. 

Uniforms were many and _ varied. 
Red and gold linesmen; blue, grey, 
and gold lancers ; Army Pay Corps; 
Army Service Corps ; in brilliant con- 
trast to sombre Riflemen. There were 


magnificent, braided Instructors, and 
the many grades of warrant and 
non-commissioned officers. 

The refreshment bar, where 


the 
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non-dancers assembled, was screened 
off from the ball-room. The band was 
playing a waltz, and the murmur of 
voices and the swing of feet came 
loudly to the sentry over the mobilisa- 
tion store, as he received potions at a 
side door of the gymnasium when he 
halted at the end of his cold and 
dreary beat. Round and round and 
round the great, dark store-house he 
went. The keen wind met him 
fiercely at the angles of the walls. He 
was a recruit, and felt the respon- 
sibility of guarding the complete 
equipment of two thousand British 
soldiers. 

A cold sleet drove into his face as 
he peered over the gravelled barrack 
yard. The comforts imbibed at the 
side door of the ball-room warmed him 
pleasantly. Contrary to regulations, 
he ordered arms with a bang and a 
rattle, and admired the pale gleam of 
his bayonet. The dance music still 
strained faintly through the night. 
Suddenly he jumped. 

‘** Halt! . . . Who comes there? ” 

No answer. He thought of anar- 
chists and foreign spies, as retailed 
and detailed by ha’penny papers and 
thrilling ‘‘serials.’”’ There, it was 
again... a slight stir on the gravel. 

‘* Halt! . . . Who comes there? ” 

He snacked the bolt of his empty 
rifle ominously. The bayonet, reflect- 
ing light from nowhere, gave him 
courage. He stepped boldly out 
towards the noise. It was bitterly 
cold away from the shelter of the high 
walls. He stumbled over something 
soft, and swore rather shakily. Of 
course, he ought to have turned out 
the guard, but he stooped down and 
felt wet clothes, and then a beard. He 
ran back to the door of the dancing- 
room. 

“*Sergeant! There’s a man dead 
or fainted out here. . . . Come and 
see!’ 

** All right! 


y And turn our your 
guard! ”* 
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Four-or five of us ran out of the 
bright canteen into the. sleet-swept, 
gusty night, and as we ran down by 
the towering walls, looming like cliffs 
against the dim sky, the sentry’s 
voice, broken by the wind, called 
‘* Guard, turn out!’ in the distance. 
We found him bending over a pros- 
trate ~bundle of rags. The guard 
hurried up, their lantern bobbing and 
blinking as they came. A sergeant 
knelt. He tore open the thin clothes. 

** Only a faint! Let’s take him in. 
Find out who he is—there’s the devil 
of a scar here—sabre cut ; he’s an old 
soldier, I'll bet! ”’ 

“Jones, you’d better turn your 
guard in. again. We’ll look after this 
‘man! ”’ said the sergeant-major. 

By the time the tramp was carried 
in he had revived a little. Whisky 
was administered, and he _ looked 
dazedly round at the group of 
uniforms. 

**Look at his ribbons!” cried a 
pay-sergeant, pointing to three indis- 
tinguishable strips of coloured silk on 
the tattered waistcoat; ‘‘ but I dare 
say he’s a fraud!”’ 

‘Who are you?” asked a colour- 
sergeant sharply. 

** Bill. . . William Ballinger. ... 
1. ss WO. 6 

“What d’you want here? . 
aren’t you in the House? . 
are you?... Out with it!” 

The old man fumbled and held up 
a dirty batch of papers. 

‘Here,’ he © said. 
there!’ 

He passed a lean,’ trembling hand 
over his lined brows and put back 
the snow-white hair from his sunken 
eyes. 

“H’m?.. .. Dare say he’s an 
fmposter. No matter—get him some- 
thing to eat some one., Feed him 
first, question him afterwards!’’ The 
tramp absently mumbled the food, and 
smiled and nodded placidly as the 
unwonted spirit went to his head. 

** These papers,’’ said the colour- 


. Why 
. What 


“It’s all 


sergeant slowly to the eager group, 


< 


about him, ‘‘ say’ that he’s William 
Ballinger of the 1st Seventh. .. 
The Royal Fusiliers! ”’ 

**One of ours!’’ and some of the 
mon-coms swore, 


“Yes... . . Crimea and Mutiny 
ribbons. Look! Ten years’ 
service and ninepence a day! ... 
Dad! How many bars have you 
got? ’’ 

a ee 
and...” 

** Yes, yes! . 
come to us?’”’ 

i I had heard you were 
here the Seventh! I ‘thought 
that, as they turned me out and 
wouldn’ t give me food on principle ’. 
that I might... 

“i Turned you out? . 
ciple? . . . Who?” 

‘* Well, the wards of the infirmary 
was full, and where I went they said 
I smoked and drank my pension, and 
on principle they wouldn’t feed nor 
shelter me.”’ 

‘“ Who?” was ordered—‘t who?” 
* Some society—temperance or some- 
thing—I forget. But it was ‘ on prin- 
ciple’ . an’ I was so hungry!... 
so I come here—to my old regiment! 

. I knew they wouldn’t refuse. ... 
I knew. . . . Good old Seventh! ... 
You... you’ve made me silly. ... 
Irish on: an empty belly. . . . Lord! 
it’s been empty weeks and . : . 
weeks ! ”’ 

‘*Give him some more ham. We 
may come to it some day! Give him 
a feed—sit him-up at the table! ”’ 

‘* Strewth ! It’s a—shame, -a 
shame!’”’ cried a short Lancer, and 
spat viciously. 

They led the poor old wreck to the 
table. He had a fine, rugged face. 
He was pinched and grey with want, 
and, after a little, he could eat no: 
more. 

** Give him a cigar! ”’ 

‘And a drop of. Scotch, 

‘§Poor old chap; it’s 
disgrace !.”’ 

‘* He’s too old to work, and nine- 
pence a day . oh, damn ’em!”’ 

*“ Here, daddy, drink this!”’ 

A rag-time tune was crashing out 
behind the screen and the trampling 
dancers shook the floor. William 
Ballinger drank and looked about, a 
light in his eyes and a colour in his 
cheeks.- He wiped his big moustache. 

** Here’s. tobacco, dad!’’ as he 
pulled out a tiny, black dudeen. 


six bars. . . . Sebastopol 


. What made you 


. » On prin- 


hot! ’’ 
a crying 
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“ Here’s a pipe, too, dad!” 

He rocked gently to and fro in his 
chair and drank again 

‘* Daddy, who was your colonel? ” 
asked the sergeant-major. 

‘‘ Look here, I’ve got an idea,” 
said an Instructor, ‘‘ Jimmy Cunning- 
ham’s got a girl here to-night called 
Ballinger ; her people have been in the 
old regiment. I’ll go and rake him 
and her out and make *em come and 
see if the old chap’s any relation— 
you never know in this world! ”’ 

‘*Who was your colonel?” re- 
peated the sergeant-major. 

‘** Campbell—Colonel Campbell! . . 
I... I’m silly-like . good old 
colonel ! ‘Forward!’ sez he. 
‘Forward the Seventh Foot!’ . 
‘Forward the Fusiliers!’ .. . and 
the grape, and the canister, and the 
shell! . . . But ‘ Forward!’ sez he. 
‘Come along, men! Remember the 
Peninsula!,’ . . . an’ then a cannon 
shot knocked him off his horse... 
poor old colonel! ... 

‘“* Forward!’ sez the majors. 
‘Forward the old Sevenths !—Steady 
the Fusiliers! ’. . . an’ the grape, an’ 
the case, an’ the shrapnel, an’ the 
whistlin’ bullets, like driving rain. ... 

‘*There was the Redan—like a 
fireworks show—all set pretty with 
the flashes, and overhead the great, 
bright stars gave ’em light to see to 
shoot. . . . An’ the awful winds that 
swept us, and round shot that 
ploughed long lanes! ”’ 

The old man sat up straight and 
the circle made never a whisper. 

‘** For-ward the First Sevenths! 
.. - Come on Fusiliers! . . . Come 
on D company, come on K!’ shouts 
the captains. . . . And ‘Close up! 
Close up, men! Steady now! Close 
up, close up! Get on, men! Get 
on!’ cries the little officers, the subs 
what waved their swords. Ah! I 
mind young Moore a cursin’ and 
raging at us "cause we didn’t go on 
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. . . an’ he ran out in front when 


the captain went . . . an’ I told him 
he’d be killed . . . an’ there was the 
Redan, all like a Crystal Palace show! 

*** Get on, you dorgs! Get on, you 
scum !—you gutter scum! ... Come 
on, boys, come on!’ yells the ser- 
geants an’ the corporals, and hit the 
privates cruel... an’ there was the 
Redan—an’ we saw our faces by the 
fire—an’ some was devils, an’ some 
was saints, an’ some was _ howling 
mad. An’ the winds rushed down an’ 
burst an’ burst an’ burst . .. an’ 
the old Redan sat there and crackled, 
an’ shook, an’ choked, an’ roared 
with laughin’ at us as we stopped 

- . we stopped! Then young Moore 
dashed forward like a madman. An’ 
then he jumped in the air an’ crumpled 
up. I couldn’t see ’im left—I couldn’t 
see him left. . So I picks him up, 
and a light, slim boy he was!... I 
picks him up,’ and then back—back— 
back—back we .went ... an’ we 
couldn’t see our faces in the dark. . 
in the dark! ”’ 

The old fellow was silent} and. the 
men were silent, too. Then Jimmy 
Cunningham came in with the girl 
Ballinger. And, by Heaven! you could 
see the family likeness right away. 

*‘It*S my :great-uncle,’’ says she, 
‘of whom we’ve often heard tell, but 
he disappeared when he left the army, 
and it was said he’d been abroad— 
Australia or somewhere. Uncle, do 
you remember your brother Daniel 

Ballinger ? I’m* his grandchild, 
Alice! ”’ 

The tramp looked long and hard at 
the girl, then :— 

‘* Oh, God! Daniel, my brother, is 
he alive? ’”’ 

‘* No, uncle, but his son is, that’s 
called William. Jimmy, help me get 
uncle home !’”’ 

‘Don’t tell me that the age of 
miracles is past!’ said the sergeant- 
major. 














A Stage Effect. 


By Armiger Barclay and Oliver Sandys. 


ITH belated discretion, Lady 
Battlemere wished she had 
not come. The stairs were 

rudimentary, hardly more than a 

ladder, and the gloom depressing. 

Still, having come, she struggled in 

Pierrepont’s wake with a pumping 

heart, the flounces of her gown 

bunched up in one hand; the other 

did not dare to leave the dusty 

banister-rail even for a moment. 

At last she felt level ground and 
waited breathlessly, listening to the 
scenic artist fumbling for a match. 
It burst into flame, throwing giant 
shadows in weird shapes about the 
paint-room. A moment later he had 
lit a gas jet enclosed in a circular wire 
guard, and, with outstretched hands, 
came towards her. 

** It’s a poor sort of place to bring 
vou to, dear lady,’’ he smiled ; *‘ but 
think of my devotion, and try to forget 
the rest.’’ 

Lady Battlemere looked doubtfully 
at the gloomy paint frames, the stacks 
of dirty flats and wings, leaning at 
dangerous angles against the bare 
walls of the place. The unwholesome 
reek of liquid size pervaded it. The 
messy palette-table, surrounded by 
filthy cans and pails, disgusted her. 

** And this is where you work ?’’ she 
returned half-heartedly. 

** Yes, here I earn my daily bread, 
dream my dreams, build my castles. 
I have built a castle for you. Shall I 
tell you about it? May I, here, with 
your sweet hands in mine ?’’ 

He led her to the one seat, a dilapi- 
cted sofa, condemned from the pro- 
perty room, and sank into a carefully 
thought-out pose by her side. 

** Now,’’ he went on in a tone that, 
though it did not ring true, had the 
artificial thrill so dear to the heart of 
a silly stage-struck woman. ‘‘ Now, 
deir lady, we are alone! What a 
moment! All great things are enacted 


in moments! Love, death! Time 
should be counted in heart-beats! ’’ 

Long association with the theatre 
had ‘inoculated him ‘with a taste for 
windy sentiment. Only a brick wall 
divided his paint-room frc @ the stage, 
to which an iron door, now closed, 
gave access. 

Lady Battlemere gently liberated 
her hands from his grasp. Her face 
showed chagrin. The barn-like place 
was sadly disappointing. She had 
pictured it as abounding in soft car- 
pets, luxurious divans) and the usual 
accessories of the studios of eminent 
R.A.’s. Fascinated by the cheap at- 
tractions of the scenic artist, posing 
as a serious follower of Art, she had 
been led into an indiscretion that she 
now regretted. 

“The castle I have built,’’ urged 
Pierrepont, ‘‘is one-in which I walk 
daily. It is a nest——”’ 

The simile disconcerted Lady Battle- 
mere. It seemed so very inapt. 
‘‘ There are nests and nests,’’ she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ I should want mine lined 
with swansdown.’’ 

** From the breasts of birds of Para- 
dise,’’ put in the painter. The happy 
touch inspired him to greater fervour. 
‘© A nest musical with birds whose only 
note should be your sweet name. 
There, we would only think of love, 
of tender caresses, of soft——”’ 

‘This sofa is intol@rably hard,” 
said Lady Battlemere irrelevantly. She 
got up and began to walk about the 
recom impatiently, holding her skirts 
out of reach of the litter that covered 
the floor. The situation was bringing 
disillusionment : a restlessness that she 
had never previously felt in Pierre- 
pont’s presence was coming over her. 

‘Dear lady,’’ he purred, ‘‘ how 
beautiful you\are to-night! You look 
like some delicate exotic of which your 
face is the flower! The flower I yearn 
to pluck, to wear—to keep! A 
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cherished possession, a sacred trust! 
Will you give it to me?” 

He went towards her with as good 
an imitation of the glide affected in 
stage circles under similar conditions 
as he could manage. Lady Battlemere 
had misgivings at his method of ap- 
proach. It reminded her of something 
in a menagerie. 

‘* Stop !’’ she commanded unsteadily. 


‘Go on! I mean, what were you 
saying?’ ; 
Nervousness and feminine vanity 


were playing chassé-croisé with her 
emotions. She dreaded the fire, but 
rather invited the sensation of being 
burnt. 

‘“* Don’t you know what you are to 
me?’’ implored the man.  ‘“‘ Listen 
while I——”’ 

His inflated appeal eluded Ladv 
Battlemere. She became conscious cf 
a disturbing rumble. A faint flicker 
of bluish-white light made momentary 
contrast with the yellow flame o: t'e 
gas. Among the several phenomena 
ef which she stood most in awe a 
thunderstorm held first place, and this 
sounded like the beginning of one. 

‘‘Hush! Did you hear that? ’’ she 
exclaimed, listening intently. 

Pierrepont heard nothing, or, if he 
had, did not intend to let it interfere 
with his prospects of securing so de- 
sirable a parti as Lady Battlemere. 
His specious plausibility was, in fact, 
spurred by her alarm. 

‘**°Tis only the beating of my heart, 
dearest,’’ he made reply. ‘“‘I do not 
wonder that you hear it. It throbs 
with worship of you. It cries aloud 
for love——”’ 

The rest was lost in a thunderous 
crash. Again the lightning lit up the 
whitewashed building. Where it came 
from Lady Battlemere did not stop to 
inquire. Conscious only of thin 
threads of blinding light from the wall 
facing her, she covered her eyes and 
screamed : ‘ 

*“Oh! Oh! 
fied ! ’ 

‘““ Terrified of me? ’’ echoed Pierre- 
pont soothingly. ‘I, who would’ not 
harm a_ butterfly? I, who would 


A storm! I’m terri- 


remove the worm from my path lest 
I should crush it under foot ? 
have you to fear from me? 


What 
True, 
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there is a furnace in my heart, but you 
have kindled it. Ah, dear one, is it 
that at last you understand your 
woman’s theart? Is it beating with 
emotions, like an imprisoned songster 
clamouring to be free? ”’ 

Lady Battlemere impatiently pushed 
his arm aside. ‘* Don’t you under- 
stand the danger I am in?”’ she wailed 


through another thunderclap. ‘‘ It’s 
my hair—hair and electricity! Hair- 


pins and lightning conductors! I 
ought to take them out! ”’ 

Her clenched hands went up to her 
head in frantic indecision, while the 
dread noise of the storm grew in inten- 
sity. An ear-piercing wind had sud- 
denly risen, and tempestuous rain was 
beatiag down with deafening violence. 
Pierrepont, in his egregious conceit, 
translated her words into a desire to 
reveal to him the charms of her un- 
bound hair. 

** Dearest, what is to prevent you ?”” 
he asked. ‘“Let me loosen it for 
you.”’ 

She had almost fallen into the art- 
fully laid trap, but even the terrors of 
the storm did not entirely rob her of 
all discretion. At the very moment 
of surrendering it dawned upon her 
with an appalling shock that the hair- 
pins secured, not her locks, but her 
transformation ! 

Retreating, she gasped out some- 
thing in a tone of alarm. ‘‘I didn’t 
mean that. I—I would rather be 
struck by lightning !’’ she stammered. 
‘“* Oh, can’t you do something? Each 
moment may be our last! ”’ 

“Then let us breathe it in each 
other’s arms! Sweetest of women, 
what more fitting resting-place for twin 
souls? ”’ 

Lady Battlemere cared nothing 
about twin souls. | Her besieging 
dread was lest her own should. sud- 
denly leave her electrocuted body. 
For want of better protection against 
the pealing thunder, she took an un- 
certain step towards Pierrepont, and 
he, with a victorious ejaculation, 
which he mentally applauded as an 
elocutionary triumph, enfolded her in 
an ardent embrace. She clung to him 
in silence, much as she would have 
clung to any inanimate object that 
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offered her the moral protection she 
craved. 

Pierrepont bent his head down to 
hers. **Look up, my queen,’’ he 
murmured. ‘“‘I want to see the love- 
lizht in your dear eyes, to hear your 
dear voi > say——”’ 

He went on in dumb show for a few 
words, struggling in vain against a 
svccession of thunderous crashes. The 
storm seemed bursting all around 
tliem. Lady Battlemere had once 
been in India when the monsoon broke, 
but never, never had she experienced 
anything so terrible as this. With 
each peal a wild shriek escaped her. 
In her extremity she pulled and tore 
at Pierrepont’s coat until one of its 
lapels came bodily away in her hands. 

The disaster brought him back to 
realities. He swore quietly under his 
breath, then gently disengaged himself 
from her clutch. 

** Beloved,’’ he shouted above the 
tumult, ‘‘be calm, I beg of you. 
There’s nothing to be frightened 
about.’’ 

He left her, hurried towards the iron 
door communicating with the stage, 
and flung it open. A blinding flash 
and a detonation of overwhelming vio- 
lence followed. Lady Battlemere, 
crouching on the sofa, felt her heart 
stop beating. Pierrepont’s voice broke 
through the echoes. 

‘* What the devil’s all this row? ” 

“The bloomin’ thunder-sheet’s 
broke,’’ bellowed a voice in reply. 
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“Come down with a run and 
pretty near laid me out, I don’t 
think !’’ 


The words brought Lady Battlemere 
to her feet with an indignant jerk. The 
open.door disclosed part of the stage 
on which a performance was proceed- 
ing. So her feelings had been har- 
rowed, terrified, lacerated by a mimic, 
a theatrical storm! And Pierrepont, 
all along aware of it, had played upon 
her sensibilities and her feminine weak- 
ness!. She felt duped, tricked—worst 
of all, fooled! All the glamour which 
a nodding acquaintance with things 
theatrical had inspired her with slipped 
from her at the thought. In that 
moment she loathed and despised 
Pierrepont, and a wave of shame, 
mingled with  self-commiseration, 
surged within her. 

She gathered up her skirts, holding 
them tight to still their rustling, and 
with one last backward look of disgust 
and disillusionment tiptoed out of the 
paint-room and began groping her way 
down the rickety staircase. 

The scenic artist let the iron door 
swing to, and turned expectantly to 
the spot where he had left Lady Battle- 
mere. A_ disconcerted . expression 
came into his face as he saw that the 
room was empty. Hurrying to the 
top of the stairs, he peered down, lis- 


tening. 
‘*Gone!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
little cat! . . . Well, I’ve always said 


for downright hypocrisy—woman takes 
the cake! ”* 











A WISH AND ITS FULFILMENT. 






Let it be to a summer moon, 
Let it be to a rustling breeze, 
Let it be to the starry tune, 
Let it be to the shadowing trees, 


That I kiss her. 


II. 





Whether it was or Jurte or March, 
Whether a lovesick wind did blow, 
Whether the trees were elm or larch, 
I cannot tell: I only know 

hat she kissed me. 


— 

















The Typewriter Girl’s Romance 





By Mark Sale. 


HE heat was intense and stifling. 
The little typewriter, clerk, and 
general factotum: of Messrs. 

Rindley and Co., of the City of 
London, closed her letter-book with a 
sigh and glanced longingly up at the 
rift of cloudless blue. sky, which she 
could see between her own high block 
of offices and the corresponding ones 
forming a square well round her dull 
back window. She was hot and 
tired, and very glad that it was Satur- 
day. When one o’clock struck, she 
would have a fruit salad at the A.B.C. 
next door—meat was too detestable to 
be seriously considered this weather. 
Then she would go and sit under the 
trees in the park, and dream the rest, 
and get really, really cool. Her work 
was done. She leaned her elbows on 
the grimy sill of her open window 
and waited with wistful patience for 
the minute of her release. .- 

Presently her attention was arrested 
by loud voices sounding through the 
open window of the adjoining office. 
There was evidently an altercation 
going on, and fierce differences of 
Opinion rang, out in broken English, 
French, and some language which she 
did not understand. 

Perhaps if the little typewriter had 
been possessed of a stern and correct 
Spirit of rectitude she would ‘have 
made her. propinquity known by a 
diplomatic cough or sneeze : she might 
even have closed her window with a 
bang, shutting the voices out, and 
then there would have been no story 
to tell. But she had long nourished 
a consuming curiosity regarding the 
office in the room next door. It was 
no hum-drum, ordinary office, with 


young clerks coming: in at  nine- 
thirty and leaving sharp at. six. 


There, no typewriter girl pored. over 
her machine, nor diminutive office boy 
came out, whistling, to post the 
letters. Sometimes the room would 
be locked and deserted for . weeks 
together, then would come a period of 
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feverish activity, when mystéfious- 
looking foreigners would be constantly 
knocking for admittance, and weirdly- 
dressed women would hover around, 
scowling suspiciously at her when she 
passed them in the corridor. 

The very office plate was suspicious. 
** The Bengarian Patriotic Alliance.’’ 


Where -was Bengaria? And why 
could not the Bengarians be 
patriotically allied in their ‘own 


country, instead of hiring q musty- 
fusty, third-rate office in the City of 
London? Our little typewriter. was 
young, and she had but few interests 
in life:' she still had enthusiasm 
enough to be curious over her neigh- 
bours’ queer doings. é 

So—she listened. And_ though 
much of the-conversation was unin- 
telligible to her, she made out that 
the unseen persons were frantically 
eager to obtain knowledge as to how 
some documents were worded. ‘‘ Con- 
cession,’’ ‘‘ oppression,’’ ‘‘ our coun- 
try’s need,’’ again and again came the 
words. 

“* He crosses hy to-night’s boat to 
Calais!’’ cried a voice in good 
English. ‘‘ Those papers must be 
ours before he touches French soil.’’ 

*“Mon Dieu!’’ responded one of 
the others, ‘‘ but what more easy, 


a dark night,- few persons on 
deck, a push, a splash—a dan- 


gerous enemy is gone, and. his valise 
1s ours.’’ 

A pause, then another voice. 

** Where is he now? ”’ 

‘“‘ Our. spies watch him hourly. All 
his doing's are known to us. _ This 
afternoon he goes down to: Richmond 
to the Duchess of A ’s garden 
party. Monsieur St. Cyril js’ in 
aristocratic company. This mission 
to England is a big feather in his cap 
—if he succeeds.” 

‘“ Donner und Blitzen! But he shall 
not succeed: MHalfengan and I will 
cross by to-night’s boat, too, and by 
this time. to-morrow the papers shall 














* 


‘sas 





be in your hands, President, by fair 
means or foul.’’ 

‘*Good comrades! At all costs, 
remember! What is a sudden stray 
bullet or one sharp thrust of the 
stilletto in the great cause for which 
we work! ”’ 

Then came a burst of voices in the 


unknown language again, — shrill 
protestation, argument, and angry 
discussion. Then a fierce: 


‘* Hush, sh, sh!’’ And-down came 
the adjoining window with a sudden 
crash. 

The little typewriter gasped. Here, 
indeed, was an excitement which she 
had not bargained for ; even making 
her forget the heat, and lunch, and the 
longed-for hour of one. 

She thrust her hands through her 
pretty fair hair and thought hard. 
What had she heard? Much had 
been unintelligible to her, but 
gradually, out of chaos, she evolved 
three certain facts. 

1. They were plotting harm to a 
man called ‘‘ St. Cyril’’! 

2, He would be at the Duchess of 
A ’s garden party at Richmond 
that afternoon. 

3. He was to sail for Calais by the 
night boat: and if he sailed in ignor- 
ance of this plot he would probably 
never reach French soil. 

Then, hastily, gradually clearer, 
came the consciousness that, good 
man or bad, if he was to be saved, 
his salvation could only come through 
her, the little, obscure typewriter girl 
of Messrs. Rindley and Co.’s City 
office. ; 

She smoothed her hair and brushed 
out the creases of her plain holland 
dress. Then she pinned her shady 
hat at a becoming angle over a set, 
determined little face, and turned the 
key in her office door with a resolute 
hand. If it depended on her, then 
she would not fail this man. 

* * * * 





The great gates of the Duchess of 
*s riverside mansion were hos- 
thrown back, and grand 


A 
pitably 





equipages rolled up the wide, gravelled 
drive, setting down groups of gaily- 
dressed noble dames at her ladyship’s 
door. 
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Our little hofland-clothed girl in a 
shady straw hat was unobserved 
amongst so many imposing people, 
and under the wing of a certain magni- 
ficent dowager, with a bevy of daugh- 
ters, she passed, unquestioned, into se 
beautiful grounds beyond. Here all 
was life, and movement, and noise. 
Our heroine’s heart sank. How was 
she possibly to find a man whom she 
had never seen amongst these hun- 
dreds of constantly moving people? 
Surely she had come upon a fruitless 
quest. She had not realised that it 
would be like this. A big bush of 
sweet-briar in a quiet corner of the 
grounds was made the confidant of 
her despair ; its‘leaves bore a spark- 
ling drop or two which the dew had 
not bestowed. 

She realised, however, that her only 
chance lay in moving amongst the 
various groups and listening to any 
stray conversations. So, with redden- 
ing cheeks, she glided- unobtrusively 
about from one gay set to another; 
alert, straining every nerve, that no 
hint as to the man whom she sought 
should be lost. If any one chanced to 
notice her, they put her down as some 
lady journalist seeking details of Lady 
A ’s gown and Lord B ’s latest 
boutonniére. So, unquestioned, she 
moved about the crowded lawns all 
through the hot afternoon until her 
head ached with the chatter and the 
strain, and her search seemed hope- 
less. Soon it would be too late. The 
unknown man would have started 
upon the journey which was to end so 
tragically for him, unwarned, un- 
helped. She clasped her hands in 
despair. 

But at length, when she was utterly 
crestfallen, she suddenly heard : 

‘“ Well, St. Cyril, and so you quit 
our hospitable shores to-night ? ”’ 

The little typewriter turned quickly. 
The speaker was a fair, well-groomed 
young man of a very ordinary type. 
He twirled his heavily,drooping mous- 
tache as he spoke, and had the world- 
weary pose of the young aristocrat— 
made in Bond Street. 

The man whom he addressed 
was older—thirty-five at least—tall, 
bronzed, bearded, and brown haired, 
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Take your razor into partnership with 
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with alert blue eyes, which seemed as 
though they were accustomed to look 
across wider distances than the lawns 
of the Duchess of A *s garcen. 
His clothes, although of the regula- 
tion cut and style, yet fitted him 
without destroying the personality 
they clothed. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied, in a mellow voice with a 
slightly foreign accent. : 

“Yes; all pleasant things must 
come to an end. I go to-night.”’ 

Then’ the keen blue eyes became 
conscious of an eager, blushing little 
face, under a big straw hat, close 
at his elbow. He raised his hat 
enquiringly. 

‘* If I may speak to you, sir—I beg 
your pardon for interrupting you,”’ 
she stammered. ‘‘I have a message 
for you.”’ 

‘“*Certainly,”” he replied,’ with 
instant comprehension. ‘‘ Excuse us, 
Cholmondeley. Mademoiselle, permit 
me to have the pleasure of escorting 
you to get a cup of tea.’”’ And he 
moved off with her across the lawn 
to where the tea tent blazed in buff 
and crimson glory. 

The little typewriter was conscious 
of a great relief. This man was cer- 
tainly worthy of the effort she had 
made to save him, and he would 
understand it all. He looked so 
strong, so wise, so capable ; a sense 
of rest and well-being stole upon her. 

He did not speak until he had 
settled her into a comfortable chair 
in a quiet corner of the tent and had 
brought two cups of fragrant tea. 

““ Now,”’ he said at length, seating 
himself beside her and stirring his tea 
meditatively. ‘‘ Now, Mademoiselle, 
we can talk in comfort. You were so 
good as to say you have a message 
for me. From whom? With regard 
to—what? ”’ 

“Oh! Mr. St. Cyril,’? the girl 
cried impulsively. ‘‘ It is not a mere 
message that I have for you, but a 
warning, a most urgent warning! ”’ 

He dxew in his breath with a soft, 
whistling sound, looking at her oddly 
meanwhile. 

““So!” he said. “So! Well, 
Mademoiselle, be so kind as to tell 
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me—everything—in your own time 
and way.”’ 

Thus encouraged, the little type- 
writer poured forth her story as 
lucidly as she was able, and the 
stranger made no comment beyond 
nodding his head thoughtfully as he 
listened. Even when she had finished, 
and was nervously sipping her tea, 
and crumbling her cake, he still 
remained with his keen, blue eyes 
looking straight through her own, far 
away into the unknown of his own 
reflections. He came back to realities 
with a perceptible start, and his eyes 
gradually grew to contemplate her, 
brightening as they did so. A slight 
smile came round his mouth. 

‘You are a very brave girl,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Do you know that I 
shall probably owe my life to you? ”’ 

She flushed. ‘‘ Indeed, no, sir, I 
am not brave! ’”’ she cried. ‘‘ Hearing 
what I did, how could I act otherwise? 
But I am glad—very glad! ”’ 

‘* Why are you glad? ”’ he asked. 

‘‘ That I was in time to give you 
warning. That those wicked men 
may not be able to hurt you.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders again 
with that foreign gesture of his. ‘‘ As 
to that, Mademoiselle, I am not so 
sure. Of one thing only am I quite 
certain, and that is that I must cross 
by that boat to-night. If those men 
know of my mission, and are so 
desperate, the sooner my papers are in 
safe keeping, in stronger hands 
than mine, the better. You see, 
Mademoiselle, I tgll you this because 
I trust you.” 

** Indeed, indeed, you can trust me. 
I would do anything to save you!” 
she cried impulsively. ‘‘ If you must 


go, can you not disguise yourself? <A ' 


wig? Different clothes? Such things 
have been done before.’’ 

He reflected, leaning back in his 
chair with his hands ‘buried deep in 
his pockets. Then he turned to her 
abruptly. 

“Do you really mean that you 
would do anything to help me, 
Mademoiselle,” he asked—‘‘ any- 
thing? ”’ 

She stretched out an eager hand to 
him, 
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** Anything,’’ she answered. ‘‘ My 
life doesn’t matter to anybody. I’m 
only a little typewriter girl, alone in 
this great city, and you are doing 
great things—you must be saved at 
all costs.”’ 

He took her hands in both his own 
and bent forward, looking into her 
eyes gravely. 

‘“‘Tell me,’? he said, ‘* Mademoi- 
selle, do I look like a man that you 
can trust?” 

*““With my life,’”? she whispered 
back. 

‘*Then,”’ he said, ‘‘ if you are as 
brave and cool-headed as you have 
been hitherto, I think we can outwit 
them after all.’’ 

* * + * 

The night was dark and a drizzle 
of rain was falling, and Dover pier 
was deserted except by officials and 
cloaked and mackintoshed passengers 
for the French boat, shivering with 
discomfort as they traversed the wet 
boards of the pier head and antici- 
pated a stormy passage. 


Quite the first to cross the gangway 
of .the waiting steamer was a fair- 


haired young clergyman, with his 
wife upon his arm. , Evidently bride 
and bridegroom, by the tender care 
he took of her and the newness of 
her dress and luggage. The little 
bride clung to her husband, with 
dainty screams and ripples of laugh- 
ter, beseeching her ‘‘ dear Algy’”’ to 
be careful, as they stumbled over coils 
of rope and searched for a cosy corner 
on deck for their chairs. 

‘No, dear Algy, I will not go 
below,’’ the little bride cried merrily, 
*‘ and on our wedding night, too! If 
I once go down into that dreadful 
‘ladies’ saloon’ it will be all up with 
me, and I shall succumb to mal-de-mer 
at once and become a green and yellow 
horror; and how would you like that 
sort of wife, I should like to know, 
sir!”’ 

Her young husband gazed down at 
her in proud possession. He was very 
fair, clean shaven, and in clerical 
garb. Clearly a High Church curate, 
taking his bride for a ‘‘ parson’s fort- 
night ’’ honeymoon in gay and giddy 
Paris. 
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People smiled indulgently upon the 
youthful pair. The old, old story is 
ever fresh and new. One gruff old 
gentleman pushed across a wooden 
stool ‘‘ to raise madam’s feet from the 
damp deck,’’ and two dark-bearded 
and cloaked foreigners, who seemed 
to be anxiously looking out for some 
one who didn’t come, raised their hats 
and politely accorded their sheltered 
corner to the merry young English 
bride, who thanked them with a gay 
laugh. 

So the boat slowly steamed off, and 
the lights of Dover Harbour twinkled 
faintly and more dimly in the haze of 
rain and darkness. 

**Algy dear,’ chirped the little 
bride, pleadingly. ‘‘ It is growing so 
cold. You must really put this plaid 
round your head and shoulders to 
please me, love. What would your 
dear mamma say if you caught a cold 
the very first day I have charge of 
you, too! * And this big cloak will go 
round us both, dearest, if we put our 
chairs close together, so.’’ 

And thus cozily ensconced, the 
young couple passed the cheerless 
hour and a half of crossing. People 
dozed and fidgeted under their um- 
brellas, but these two were still as 
mice ; only, as the two disappointed 
foreigners paced restlessly up and 
down the sharp grey eyes of the little 
bride peered out at them from under 
the folds of the big cloak with unwink- 
ing steadfastness. 

* * * * 

A dainty breakfast was spread in a 
little private sitting-room of the Hétel 
des Anglais, Calais, on Sunday morn- 
ing, and St. Cyril, coming in fresh 
and hungry from an early swim, 
glanced approvingly at the appetising 
hot rolls and honey and_ sniffed 
luxuriously at the odorous French 
coffee. Then he rang the bell. 

‘*May I beg you to see whether 
Mademoiselle, my sister, is ready to 
join me at breakfast? ’’ he asked the 
trim little handmaid who appeared. 

‘*T awakened Mademoiselle. some 
time ago, Monsieur,’’ she responded. 
‘* Mademoiselle comes even now.’’ 

The little typewriter entered, sweet 
and pink from a dreamless sleep and 
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Important Trials Made on Nerve Sufferers 
AT THE IMPERIAL STATE HOSPITAL AT ST. PETERSBURG. 





Scarcely two years have elapsed since 
widespread interest was aroused by the 
startling announcement of a wonderful 
discovery for the successful treatment of 
nervous disorders. As is usual in the case 
of all great scientific discoveries, the «n- 
nouncement was received sceptically . by 
some people, but on the other hand the 
analysis of the new preparation attracted 
the attention of eminent physicians, and 
they, realising the enormous importance 
of the discovery, prescribed it immediately 
for their patients. Remarkably successful 
results were quickly obtained. Men, 
women, and even children who suffered 
for years with some form or other of 
nervous disease in a more or less com- 
plicated and aggravated degree, found 
after very slight treatment that their 
mental depression and gloom disappeared, 
and that a new lease of life and vigour 
took their place instead. Hope revived, 
the joys of existence returned, and alto- 
gether life assumed a new aspect. Among 
the most eminent. physicians who made 
interesting trials with the new prepara- 
tion was Dr.Guiseppe Lapponi, Physician- 
in-Ordinary to his Holiness Pope Piux X., 
but important and remarkable as were 
his trials they almost appear insignificant 
in comparison with those which have just 
been reported upon by Dr. Lion, Director 
of the Imperial Russian State Hospital 
for Epileptics at St. Petersburg. 


HOPELESSLY RECARDED CASES. 


The first case in Dr. Lion’s report is 
that of a student, nineteen years of age. 
He suffered from Neurasthenia in a very 
acute form, and his case is of exceptional 
interest to the Medical Profession and 
public alike, because his symptoms were 
those which thousands of persons have 
experienced without actually being able to 
name their illnesses. 

The student’s symptoms were depressed 
mental. condition, extreme irritability, 
violence, changeable and abrupt humour, 
inability to work consistently, weakness 
of memory, loss of appetite, tendency: to 
constipation. This particular case was 
treated with ‘ Antineurasthin,’’ and after 
the incredibly short space of a fortnight’s 
treatment Dr. Lion reported as follows: 
“An increased appetite and sleep; in 
addition constipation had_ disappeared, 
and.so had his tendency to tire rapidly of 
his work, thus producing an increase in 
his working capability. His temper had 
become more equable, calm, persistent, 


‘ 


and generally his self-confidence has re- 
markably improved.” . 

The second case was one of Hysteria. 
The sufferer, a young lady of nineteen, 
was continually in a state of nervousness 
and generally emaciated. There was an 
absolute loss of appetite, with severe con- 
stipation. ‘‘ Antineurasthin”’ was ad- 
ministered, three tablets a day for a fort- 
night, with excellent results. The patient 
is now well on the way to full health. The 
Hysteria has subsided, and there has re- 
turned a splendid appetite for food. 

The third case was that of another 
young lady, who had been suffering for 
some considerable time from that most 
distressing nervous disorder—Epilepsy. 
The symptoms were Anzmia, general 
debility, constant headaches and constipa- 
tion, and a tendency to lung weakress, 
The sufferer was given three ‘ Anti- 
neurasthin ”’ tablets a day for two weeks, 
with the result that the girl has now re 
turned to health, her mind is rejuvenated, 
and from a weak, morose being, she has 


turned to a cheerful, happy, healthy 
person. 
The fourth person was of a similar 


nature, the patient particularly being very 
depressed. ‘** Antineurasthin ’’ was ad- 
ministered, and in three weeks’ time a 
successful cure was established. 

The fifth case, one of chronic dipso- 
mania, was characterised by pronounced 
physical and mental exhaustidn and 
severe digestive disorder. Dr. Hart- 
mann’s ‘‘ Antineurasthin ’’ was adminis- 
tered, and after three weeks a splendid 
improvement was noted. The patient is 
now mentally calm, and the whole system 
has been brought back to health. 

If to make a test involved an outlay of 
money, then sufferers might hesitate to 
incur expense, but no outlay is necessary. 
The Antineurasthin Company who supply 
Dr. Hartmann’s preparation have such a 
strong faith in its wonderful beneficial 
properties that they will send a free trial 
supply to any applicant who writes for it, 
and encloses two pennv stamps to cover 
the cost of postage. The address of the 
Company is 139, Botolph House, East- 
cheap, London, E.C., and nerve sufferers 
who desire to be restored to full health 
should communicate with the Company 
without a moment’s delay and experievce 
for themselves what a wonderful prepara- 
tion. ‘* Antineurasthin ’’ is. 


** Antineurasthin” can be purchased from 
all leading chemists and: stores al 2s. 3d 
and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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Total Assets: 


Total Surplus : 


This is the fund from which bonuses are 
paid, and it includes the amount 
held waiting apportionment upon 
deferred bonus policies as they 
reach their bonus period. With an 
increasing number of such policies, 
the fund will gradually decrease, 


New Assurance Paid for: 


This is an increase for the year of nearly 
25 per cent. as compared with 1907. 


Total Amount Paid to Policy Holders: 

* Claims by death .. - ¥ oe 
Payments under Endowment Policies. . 
Annuities, Surrender Values and other 

benefits - és 
Bonuses to Policy Holders 








Ameunt. set aside to be paid in bonuses to 
. Policy Holders during 1909: 


Interests, Dividends and Rents Received : 










1905, and 3.90 per cent. in 1904. 







sitions ever offered. 







At market quotations on December 3lst. 


1908. 
£95,954,991 


£15,670,998 


£18,754,362 


£9,961,825 


£4,173,566 
£1,050,576 


£3,017,454 
£1,720,228 


£2,000,000 
£4,252,915 





The average gross rate of interest realised during 1908 amounted to 
4.45 per cent., as against 4.39 per cent. in 1907, 4.26 in 1906, 4.03 in 


The following are the principal figures of the Report 
for the year 1908 as compared with that for 1907 :— 


1907, 
£88,852,043 


£10,948,099 


£15,058,945 


£9,284,554 
£3,911,772 
£917,563 


£2,900,721 
£1,554,496 


£4,004,190 


Write for particulars of the Society’s New Guaranteed Life Income 
Policy, which guarantees a monthly income for life to the Beneficiary, 
commencing at death of assured. One of the most attractive propo- 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES. 


Heap Orrice For GreaT Britain & IRELAND, 6, Princes Street, BANK, Lonpon; E.C. 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


PAUL MORTON, President. 


















abath. She seated herself at the head 
of the table to dispense the coffee 
with the demure unconsciousness of a 
child. A very tender smile curved St. 
Cyril’s lips as he watched her. 
“You have saved my iife, 
Mademoiselle,”” he said. ‘‘I went 
on to the station last night after com- 
mitting you to the care of our good 
hostess. Our ruse was completely 
successful. My enemies went straight 
on to Paris by the mail train, little 
suspecting that they left their pro- 
posed victim behind them. To-day, I 
follow at their heels, and by this 
evening my papers will be in safe 
hands, and my mission will be accom- 





plished. Thanks to you! And 
you ga 
‘*T return to England by this 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL’S ROMANCE. 
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morning’s boat,’’ said the little type- 
writer. ‘‘ And to-morrow morning I 
shall be in my office again, and_ this 
strange adventure will seem just a 
dream.”’ 

St. Cyril rose and came to her side. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he said, in,.a 
broken voice. ‘‘I honour you above 
all women for your great goodness to 
I am a 





me—for your faith in me. 
lonely man, with .little to offer any 
woman. But—you trusted me last 


night with your honour; when’ my 
mission is ended, if I come back, will 
you trust me with your love? ”’ 

The little typewriter looked up at 
him with dewy eyes. 

‘* Come back,’’ she said, ‘‘ and you 
shall see.”’ 

And he did. 








The Brighton Bank Mystery. 


A Detective Story Founded on Fact. 





By F. A. 


T has always seemed strange to me 
that so little has been heard of 
Mark. Collier, the detective. Per- 

haps it is because the crimes on. which 
he was engaged overshadowed in their 
baffling and often sensational charac- 
ter the man’s calm personality. His 
successes, when he was successful, 
were obtained by means that were 
swift, direct, and sure; never obtru- 
sive. Sometimes, let it be frankly 
admitted, he failed. Always he stood, 
as it were, behind the curtain of 
crime ; and, when that curtain was 
pulled aside,’ one saw the man only 
for an instant. For the mystery, 
wherever there was mystery, was 
solved, except in rare cases, almost 
as soon as it was seen that he was 
at work. 

Looking to-day through the records 

that he has left in my keeping, I 
cannot but the ease and 


admire 





H. Eyles. 


ingenuity with which he solved the 
puzzling problems that so frequently 
presented themselves. The great tank 
robbery at Brighton that threw the 
whole country into a state of excite. 
ment years ago affords an example of 
his methods. 

At that time the Brighton branch 
of the London and South Coast 
Banking Company stood at the top of 
North-street, midway between: West- 
street and the Western-road. It was 
an old-fashioned building, square in 
front, half bank, half dwelling-house, 
with shops adjoining it on either side. 
In the rear was a yard, and this was 
divided by a stone wall from the yard 
of an inn to which every one had 
access. This wall contained a door, 


which was used by tradesmen deliver- 
ing goods, and by the servants. 

There were extraordinary features 
In the first place, 


about the robbery. 


/ 
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the manager of the bank, William 
Vincent, was away when it occurred. 
He had been called to some obscure 
village in Ireland by the illness of his 
mother, and had ‘been there some 
days. His wife, however, remained 
at home, and to her were entrusted 
every night the keys of the strong- 
room safe. The senior clerk, George 
Garrett, was in charge of the bank; 
and in Mr. Vincent’s absence he slept 
on, the premises, 6Occupying a room on 
the second floor, overlooking the inn 
yard. He had one assistant, a young 
man, Arthur James, who lived with 
his parents at Kemp Town. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the 
2nd of March, the bank was closed 
at the usual hour of four o’clock. 
£4,050 in bank-notes, £471 in gold, 
and £275 17s. in silver and copper, 
together with a number of bills, were 
placed with every customary precau- 
tion for security in the cash box and 
safe in the strong room in the base- 
ment. The doors were locked and the 
keys were given to Mrs. Vincent. 
About half-past four Mr. Garrett went 
out to call on friends. 

There were in the house at the 
time, besides Mrs. Vincent, the nurse- 
maid, Jessie Seager, and the house- 
maid, Ellen New. James, the junior 
clerk, was still in the bank engaged 
on some arrears of work. 

Twice during the evening Mr. 
Garrett returned and went out again. 
At six o’clock, when he first looked 
in, James was still in the office; at 
eight o’clock when he came back again 
James had just gone, having in the 
meantime borrowed the keys in order 
to place the books in the strong room. 
The keys were returned to Mrs. 
Vincent before he left, and she placed 
them for the moment on the mantel- 
piece of the dining-room, intending, 
as she stated afterwards, to take 
them, as usual, to her room. By 
some extraordinary lapse of memory, 
however, she forgot all about them, 
and there they were left all night. At 
eleven o’clock, by which hour every 
one had gone to bed, Mr. Garrett 
came back for the last time, |-cked 
the doors, and retired to rest. 

The next morning, about six 
o’clock, the housemaid knocked at his 
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room for the key of the back door in 
order to admit Bessie Brown, a 
woman who had been engaged to 
assist in the house-cleaning. No sooner 
had she got downstairs and let in the 
woman than she ran back to the top 
of the house, exclaiming, ‘‘ We’ve 
been robbed! We've been robbed! ”’ 

This alarming news was, unfortu- 
nately, only too true, for Mr. Garrett 
found on going down that the strong 
room had been entered, the safe 
opened, and the whole of the notes 
and cash removed. The girl had seen 
the cash box lying in the yard, and 
there it was, with £171 in gold and all 
the bills, still in it. Evidently, it was 
thought, the thieves had been dis- 
turbed. 

Information was at once given to 
the Brighton police, and Mr. Garrett 
lost no time in communicating with 
his principals. The police learned 
from Mrs. Vincent that she heard a 
noise in the night in the inn yard, and, 
on going to the window, saw two 
figures with lanterns moving about. 
This led to the conclusion that men 
had broken in, that they had taken the 
keys from the mantelpiece, opened the 
strong room, and afterwards got away 
with all the money except that which 
was found lying in the cash box in 
the yard. Such a view, they considered, 
was confirmed by the fact that there 
was a ladder in the yard, by means 
of which they could have reached the 
first floor and entered a spare room, 
the window of which was found 
unlocked and half open. 

There, for a time at least, the affair 
would probably have rested but for 
the fact that the manager at head- 
quarters, having had some experience 
of the work of Mark Collier, decided 
to get him to make an independent 
investigation. 

Into a household and an _ office 
that were still, on the second day after 
the robbery, fully charged with com- 
motion, the tall, quiet man, about 
whom there was nothing remarkable 
except his piercing eyes, brought an 
atmosphere of singular calm. 

‘*Don’t worry’’ were almost his 
first words to Mr. Garrett after he 
had made a preliminary examination 
of the place; ‘‘ we shall probably fix 
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AN OLD PRINCIPLE 
NEWLY APPLIED. 


_ Meeting the demand of the pub- 
lic for a Self-filling Fountain Pen, 
the makers of Waterman's Ideal have 
now designed the new Waterman's 
Ideal Pump Filling Pen. You just 
work the tiny cup pump—a perfect 
application of the pumping principle— 
and the barrel is filled ina tew 
seconds. It is admittedly the 
best self-filler beforethe pub- 
lic, has no perishable parts, 
and holds more ink than any 
sell-fillng pen of its size. 

Price 12/6 and upwards. In 

Silver and Go!d for Presentation. 

Stationers, Jewellers. &c. 
Booklet, post free, from— 

L. & 6. HARDTMUTH, 12, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
(New York: 1/3 Broadway. 

ars: "e e anovre. 
Vienna : | Franzensring 20. 
Milan : Via Bossi 4. 
Dresden : 


; sl Pragstrasse 6. 
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SI/ NEVER KNOW \* 

when you may wanta pencil, but you > 
ought to know that on orers eounaree 
when you do want one, the Koh-i-Noor 
isthe best to use. The lead of the Koh-i- 
Noor is prepared by a special process, which 
gives it a softness of touch, and a durability 
that cannot be obtained in any other pencil. 

oh-i-Noor Pencils are 4d. each, and as 6d. 

per dozen everywhere. Of Stationers, &c. 

Catglogue free from 

kL. & CC. HARDTMUTH, 

12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
(Paris. Vienaa, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, New Y ork.) 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment to soothe 
and dispel sunburn, summer 
eczemas, heat rashes, itch- 
ings, chafings, redness and 
roughness of the face and 
hands, and muscular pains, 
strains and weaknesses. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have no rivals 
worth mentioning for the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
rhouse S8q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 

lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
: Japan, 


Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., pe 
.| US.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp. 
Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 











IDEAL POLICY 


INTRODUCED BY 


THE BRITISH HOMES 


Assurance Corporation, Limited, 














* C 
PROVIDES 
Life Assurance without Medical Examination. 
— Generous Loan and Surrender Values —— 
Amounts Endorsed on Policy and Guaranteed. 


After Third Year: 


No Lapsing.—Transferable. 
World-Wide.—Indisputable. 





EXAMPLE. 


Age Next Birthday . « s * 21 
Amount of Insurance - © * = £101 
Payable at Age 55, or previous death. 
Premium = = 2 15s, 3d. per annum. 


Guaranteed Options at end of 20 years: 
Paid-Up Insurance « « $60 
Loan Value = 2 =» 8§40 
Cash Surrender Value . $45 

and Profits, 





OTHER SPECIAL BENEFITS. 
—_—— eX — 


For full particulars send post card to M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


6, PAUL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED-EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 








THE BRIGHTON BANK MYSTERY. 


this up all right. But, first, I would 
like to hear what Mrs. Vincent and 
the maids have to say.” 

Mrs. Vincent, who was in delicate 
health and was looking more frail 
than usual that day, told him that she 
went to bed at ten o’clock on the 
night of the robbery, and heard Mr. 
Garrett come in and go to his room 
at eleven. It was about half-past one 
in the morning when she was awakened 
by the noise in the inn yard. She 
called to the nursemaid, who slept in 
the same room with her and the infant, 
asking if she could not hear it, too. 
The girl, however, was sleepy, and 
either did not hear the noise distinctly 
or did not understand the question. 
Mrs. Vincent was herself so much 
disturbed by the noise that, she said, 
she got up from the bed, went to the 
window, and saw two men with 
lanterns moving about the inn yard. 
She went back to bed and fell asleep, 
but, on awaking again an hour Iater, 
she still heard voices outside, and this 
time the girl also heard them, Mrs. 
Vincent added. 

With regard to the keys, she 
explained how she had left them on 
the dining-room mantelpiece at eight 
o’clock. She afterwards went to the 
sitting-room, and was quite unable to 
say whether, when she retired for the 
night, they were still where she left 
them. 

Except for this curious lapse, Mrs. 
Vincent’s statement seemed clear and 
straightforward; but no confirmation 
of the noise in the inn yard could be 
got from Mr. Garrett, who occupied 
the room: over Mrs. Vincent’s; though 
this was scarcely remarkable, for he 
was admittedly a sound sleeper, and, 
therefore, not very likely to be 
aroused. 

The nursemaid’s testimony on the 
point was unsatisfactory. She 
thought she might have heard voices, 
but she was not sure. She mentioned, 
however, one circumstance that her 
mistress had omitted—namely, that, 
although Mrs. . Vincent came to bed 
at ten o’clock, she afterwards went 
out of the room, taking a light with 
her, and saying she felt ill, and did 
not return until just before Mr. 
Garrett got home at eleven o’clock. 
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Even then she did not go straight to 
bed, but went out of the room again, 
and did not come back for half an 
hour or more. 

The housemaid, who slept in a 
small room in the front of the house, 
heard nothing of the noise, and 
carried the story no farther. except 
that between her statement and the 
woman Brown’s there was this curious 
discrepancy, that, whereas she as- 
serted she was not dressed when she 
went downstairs at six o’clock in the 
morning, the charwoman was certain 
that she was fully dressed. The 
junior clerk had been absent since the 
robbery, having sent a note to say 
he was indisposed. 

‘* Don’t worry; the clerk’s state- 
ment can wait,’’ Collier remarked to 
Mr. Garrett, who was saying how 
unfortunate it was that he should be 
away at this particular time, and that 
the only assistance he could get in 
his place was that of a clerk from 
headquarters, who was a stranger to 
the business of the branch. 

They were sitting in the manager’s 
office. Collier, in one of his reflective 
moods, his long legs stretched to their 
full extent in front of a blazing fire, 
was running the fingers of his left 
hand through his thin grey hair 1s 
if pressing back some compelling 
thought. 

‘* Tell me,’? he said, ‘‘ when does 
Mr. Vincent return? ”’ 

‘* To-morrow morning,”’ 
rett replied. 

‘* To-morrow morning,’’ he echoed. 
‘Well, that should give me time. 
Things ought to be clear by then.”* 

Mr. Garrett looked surprised. 

“At least I have a_ theory 
which bids me hope so,”’ said Céllier, 
rising from his chair. ‘‘ You believe, 
perhaps, that men broke in, as the 
police think, and carried the whole of 
the money away except that which 
was found lying in the yard? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know what to think,’’ Mr, 
Garrett admitted. 

‘* The problem is not without diffi- 
culty, I allow,’”’ said Collier. ‘‘ But 
there is one, feature of the robbery 
which, faint though it is, provides us, 
I think, with a clue. I mean the 
money found in the yard——-2 


Mr. Gare- 
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“You don’t suggest 

** At the moment I don’t suggest 
anything or any person. I merely 
think it strange that the money should 
have been thrown away in the yard. 
In the house, if the men had been 
disturbed, one could have understood 
it; but, once outside, with no sign 
of pursuers behind them, no men in, 
their senses would have thrown money 
away.” 

‘* Then what is your theory? ”” 

‘““That where the part was, there 
also, or at any rate not far away, we 
shall find the rest as well. But come, 
I must make sure that the police 
theory, based on the ladder and the 
open window, has no foundation.”’ 

Saying this Collier strode out of the 
office, through the house, and into the 
yard, the acting bank manager 
following. 

The ladder was still lying where it 
was on the morning of the robbery, 
lengthwise by the wall, the police 
theory evidently being that the men, 
having used it to get into the house, 
brought it back to the wall in order 
to get over it, and had then, before 
dropping down on the other side, 
thrown it to the ground, so that it 
would be less easy for any person 
running after them from the house io 
catch them up. 

Having examined the ground 
beneath the spare-room window, 
Collier put the ladder up against the 
house, and asked Mr. Garrett to 
mount a few steps. 

‘Just as I1 thought! he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ your weight on the ladder 
has caused an indentation in the 
loose earth. There is no such mark 
anywhere near, and it proves to me 
that Phe ladder was never used for the 
purpose of getting into the house. 
That’s one point towards confirming 
my own theory.”’ 

The rest looked less easy. 


” 


Again 


Collier ran his fingers through his 
hair. He was looking now at the 


water-butt in the corner of the vard. 

‘*How long since you have had 
rain? ’’ he asked. 

‘** Not for a week.”’ 

‘* And yet the butt is full almost i 
the brim. Could you get mea long, 
stout stick? ”* 
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This was soon forthcoming, and in 
a few minutes Collier was busy  stir- 
ring the water and probing its depths. 
A smile of satisfaction and pleasure 
lit up his long, thin face as the stick 
struck against a bulky object at the 
bottom. 

‘“If I’m _ not 
marked, ‘‘ here’s 
towards my theory.’ 

The water was drained off, and at 
the bottom of the butt, buried in a 
coarse towel, were found five parcels 
of silver, of £50 each, and £25 in 
copper, in parcels of £5 each. 

Hearing of the. discovery, Mrs. 
Vincent came into the yard and mad2 
the remark that she honed they would 
find the rest of the money. The ser- 
vants gazed from the window upon 
the curious spectacle of soaked parcels 
of silver and copper lying open in the 
yard. 

Collier looked round, endeavouring 
to pierce the mystery of the hiding- 
place of the notes and gold. Mr. 
Garrett suggested the servants’ boxes. 

‘‘ Thieves who conceal money: in 
water-butts and leave it lying in the 
yard are little likely,’’ he remarked, 


mistaken,”’’ he 
point number 


’ 


ree 


two 


‘to put it in boxes where its. dis- 
covery might lead at once to their 
detection. Besides, we must not 


come hastily to conclusions.”’ 

During the afternoon Collier made 
a careful examination of the strong 
room and the basement and went all 


through the house, but without 
making any fresh discovery. He was 


by himself in the spare room, and on 
the point of postponing further quest, 
when his eyes fell upon some threads 
of white cotton that lay on the floor 
at the side of the bed near the head. 

“Of he exclaimed in 
a tone of impatience, ‘‘ why didn’t I 
think of that before? ”’ 

The room had not been occupied 
for some time, and the bed was not 
made up, though the pillow and 
bolster were there, and a quilt had 
been thrown across it. Removing the 
quilt, he found what he _ expected. 
Each of the nillows had been opened 
and sewn up again with different 
thread—with thread, in fact, which 
corresponded with the nieces that he 
had found on the floor. It took but 


i ” 
course, 
é 
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£250 REWARD If She Fails. 





WRINKLES. 


“PALL MALL” 


FREE BEAUTY COUPON. 





Good To-Morrow for this World's Most Famous Eeauty 
Specialist 





An opportunity is now offered every reader 
of the *‘ Pall Mall Magazine ”’ 
World’s most 
Harriet Meta, of 
lutely free. 


to consult the 
beauty specialist, 


London, 


famous 
. 
Paris and abso- 


A little over three years ago there was 
nothing known which, in our judgment, would 
actually remove wrinkles, but at that time 
Mlle. Meta made the important discovery 
which has since made her famous in two Con- 
tinents. 

She demonstrated the great power of her new 
process by taking her own wrinkles out with 
after face massage, masks, 
straps, steaming pots, etc., had all failed, and 
to-day Mlle. Meta’s face is still free from 
wrinkles, her cheeks full and plump, and her 
skin and complexion is a delight to behold. 


it in three nights, 


In fact, by many she is considered the most 
beautiful woman in all Paris. 
Her remarkable 
before the judges of the Paris International 
Exposition and the Exposition Inter- 
nationale for their investigation, and in both 
instances they quickly awarded her 
Medals thereon... The French Government also 
honoured her with a _ patent on her new 
process, and patents are now pending before 
the U.S. Government at Washington. 
London Journals” sent _ their 
Editresses to investigate. her 


discovery was brought 


Rome 


Gold 





Beauty 
methods, and 
their high indorsements of her discoveries 


made her famous almost overr 





ht, so that she 
was eagerly sought after by French Countesses 
and English Ladies of high title and rank. 
The Beauty Editress of the London ‘* On- 
looker’? wrote: ‘* An interview with Mlle. 
Meta left me persuaded that here at last might 
be found the secret to restore youth and 
beauty.”’ 

Many of those who have used her process 
report most astonishing results. Mrs. Mary 
J. Davis, of East St. Louis, IIL, says: ‘* My 
wrinkles were very deep and of long standing, 
so you can imagine my surprise when, after 
only two applications, they entirely dis- 
appeared.’’ Mrs. L. E. Haskell, of 2,502 Clay 
St., San Francisco, writes: ‘I am fifty years 
old. Consequently my wrinkles were of long 
standing, and I had not thought it possible to 
erase them, but now when I view my changed 
reflection in the mirror, I can scarcely realise 
the transformation that has been wrought.” 


Mrs. M. A. Edwards, of Raleigh, N.C., says: 





ae 
than I did twenty-five years ago. 
Countess Radsch, of. St. James’s, S.W., 
writes: ‘‘I have used your treatment just as 
you directed, and the result is simply won- 
derful. In spite of some of the lines having 
been deeply marked, they have now com- 
pletely vanished, leaving the skin beautifully 
soft and smooth. I consider your treatment 
truly marvellous, and am sure anyone who 
gives it a trial will endorse my opinion.” 
Since Mile. Meta made her remarkable dis- 
covery imitators have naturally sprung up all 
over the country. Some of them have copied 
Mile. Meta’s advertisements and literature to 
such an extent that the public is often at a 
loss to distinguish the imitation from the 
real. We are therefore authorised to an- 
nounce the following remarkable offer, which 
cannot fail to convince you as to who is who. 
Mile. Meta will forfeit £250 in Gold if she 
fails to prove that she holds nine Gold Medals 
and three Grand Prix on her discoveries from 
International Expositions. She will forfeit 
£250 in Gold if anyone can prove that she did 
not take out her own wrinkles with it in three 
nights exactly as she claims. She will forfeit 
£250 in Gold if every testimonial and sworn 
which she publishes is not abso- 
lutely genuine. She will forfeit £250 in Gold 
if anyone can show advertisements similar to 
hers published in any Newspaper or Magazine 
prior to the publication of her advertisements. 
Arrangements have been made with Mlle.: 
Meta to furnish free information in regard to 
her marvellous process for removing wrinkles 
to all ‘* Pall Mall’’ readers. Merely cut out 
and send her the Coupon below and you will 
receive free particulars by return post in a 
plain sealed envelope. You can use this re- 
markable process in the privacy of your own 
without the knowledge of even your 
intimate friends. It often works 
wonders in a single treatment 


ince using the Treatment I look younger 


” 


statement 











home 
most 
astonishing 
overnight. 





WRINKLES. 


Cut cut this Coupon to-day and post it to 
the World-famous beauty specialist, Harriet 
Meta (Dept. 81 E), 61, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C., for FREE INFORMATION in 
regard to her marvellous discovery for remov- 
ing wrinkles. Good to all Pali Mall readers. 


Pail Mali Free Coupon 81 E. 
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You Can Never Escape 


the risk of accident on holidays or at work. It degs your footsteps 
in the street, in the train, in the boat, or in your own bed. You 


cannot escape it. 


The © Point 


of the whole matter is that as you cannot escape this risk the only 
protection against it is to ensure that if you do meet with an accident 
your income will not stop and your family won't be left unprovided 
for. The best way to ensure this is to take out a policy with a good 
insurance office. For an annual premium of £7 Os. Od. you can 
secure protection not only against accident but against certain 


diseases. 


BENEFITS OF ACCIDENTS BY 

















Death; or loss of two limbs or £ Ss. 0 | Double these benefits if the accident happens 

1,000 0 | to Train, Tramcar, Cab or Omnibus, or 

1,000 0 @| other licensed public vehicle or passenger 
500 0 0 lift or whilst in a burning building. 


both eyes 
Loss of one eye and one 


Loss of one eye or one limb 

Temporary Weekly com- || In addition the policy covers the insurer 
Total pensation’ up ; ; 

Disablement |to 52 weeks 60 0| against fifty diseases and also medical fees 

Temporary as a combined || up to £10, also blind and Pe ¢ 
Partial maximum || Total disablement, 

Disablement period 110 0) 


THE ANGLO-SCOTTISH 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL - £500,000. 


COUNCILLOR JOHN BURGESS, Esq. 
OSHUA HOWARTH BOYDELL, Es 
ELL J. WILLIAMS, Esq, J.P., Lec. | J , Esq. 
wea sa J ANTOINE WILLIAM ROQUES, Esq. 
TIMOTHY DAVIES, Esq.. J.P., MP. " Head Office : 
RGE ALEXANDER HARDY, Esq. | KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ani " LONDON, E.C. 


LP., MP. . 
JOSEPH DAVID HUGHES, Esq. H. A. BROWNFOOT, Manager. 
Manchester Office: 


ALEXANDER RAMSAY, Esq. . 
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an instant to open them again, and 
to find half the stolen notes divided 
equally between them. Further ex- 
amination showed that the remainder 
of the notes had been concealed by 
similar means in the mattress. 

All that remained now to be 
accounted for were the keys, the 
balance of the gold, £300, and seven- 
teen shillings in silver and copper. 

He spent another hour reaming 
about the house, fruitlessly as_ it 
seemed. At last he came to the base- 
ment again. There was here a cellar 
—dark and grimy. Peering into it 
with the candle that he held in his 
hand, he noticed a spet on the 
blackened, cobwebbed wall that 
appeared to have been brushed clean. 
Closer examination and a little experi- 
ment showed that a person’s shoulder 
must recently have rubbed hard 
against it, the shoulder of a person in 
the act of stooping forward. A 
moment’s search from this point into 
the farthest recesses of the cellar 
made the, whole thing clear, for there 
in the darkest corner beneath an old 
board were the keys, the bags con- 
taining the balance of the gold, and 
fifteen shillings lying about in silver. 
With the exception of two shillings, 
therefore, the whole of the proceeds 
of the robbery had been recovered. 

So far, having worked by himself 
in the house. and having locked the 
door of the spare room and placed 
the key in his pocket, he had been 
able to keep these discoveries secret. 
The time was not ripe for the house- 
hold to be excited or alarmed. Events 
were working rapidly to confirm the 
theory that he had formed, but he was 
still without the proof he needed. 

He returned now to the bank. 
Garrett, nervous and uneasy, 
glad to see him. 

‘‘ Now, you’re worrying!’ Collier 
exclaimed as he took a seat before 
him in a private office, ‘‘ and I said 
to you this morning ‘ Don’t worry.’ 
There’s no need for it. All the 
money’s found.”’ 

“Found!” Mr. Garrett exclaimed 
in astonishment. 

Collier told him the story of the 
search, only holding back from him 
for the moment the clue he had found 


Mr. 
was 
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on the blackened wall of the dark 
cellar. 

‘‘ What do you purpose doing? ”’ 
Mr. Garrett asked. 

“ Waiting,”’ Collier replied after a 
moment’s reflection. 

‘* Waiting for what? ’’ 

** Waiting for a coat.’’ 

** 1 don’t understand,’’ Mr. Garrett 
said. 

** No; but you will.’’ 

At that moment the attention of 
both men was directed to the door, 
which was unexpectedly thrown open. 
It was Mr. Vincent, returned twelve 
hours before his time. He was a 
short, thick-set man, with a big head 
of black bushy hair and a thick beard. 
It struck Collier that he was more like 
a bluff sea captain than a bank 
manager. He spoke calmly of the 
robbery, an account of which he said 
he had read in the newspapers, the 
telegram that had been despatched to 
his address in Ireland to inform him 
of the affair having failed, i seemed, 
to find him. 

Collier noted with evident satisfac- 
tion that he was carrying his Glad- 
stone bag. He explained to him the 
part that he had been instructed to 
take in the search, told him what he 
had found, and asked him to accom- 
pany him to make a furthér examina- 
tion of the strong room. 

Mr. Vincent, complying, left his 
bag in the office. Collier found an 
excuse to return, and Mr. Garrett, to 
his amazement, saw him open the 
bag, turn over the clothes that were 
in it, pull out the coat that apparently 
he expected to find, and toss it into 
a cupboard. He closed the bag just 
as Mr. Vincent came up from the 
basement and was entering the 
office. 

‘* Have you any suspicions?’ he 
asked. 

‘*T never like to have suspicions 
until I am sure,’’ Collier replied. 

‘* And you are sure? ”’ 

** T shall be very soon.’’ 

“Hows” 

‘* Because the person who com- 
mitted the robbery while concealing 
the money in the cellar fell heavily 
against the wall. The grime from the 
wall was damp and greasy, and must 
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have stuck to the shoulder of the per- 
son’s coat, and when we find the 
coat, which I believe to be at ‘his 
moment in this house, we shall have 
found the man.’’ 

Mr. Vincent laid his hand upon his 
bag and kept it there as he said, 
** Well, we must look for the coat, 
though it seems strange that you 
should suppose it to be in the house.’’ 

““I do not suppose—I_ know,”’ 
Collier replied quietly, as, going to 
the cupboard, he pulled out before the 
astonished eyes of the manager the 
coat that he had tossed into it. 

‘““If you'll examine the _ right 
shoulder,’’ he added, ‘‘ you will find 
that there are marks corresponding 
with the area of disturbance on the cel- 
lar wall. Besides that, Mr. Vincent, I 
have always felt that it would not 2 
difficult to prove that you were never 
in Ireland at all. And that is why I 
took the precaution to obtain the 
warrant for your arrest.’’ 

Collier produced the document, and 
before the manager had time to ex- 
press his surprise or utter a word of 
defence he was in the custody of the 
law. 

That 
manager 


the bank 
who was 


after 
wife, 


evening, 
and _ his 


arrested on a charge of being con- 
cerned in the crime, had been removed 
to the Brighton police station, Mr. 
Garrett was discussing the affair with 
the detective in the office of his fallen 


chief. 
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“Tell me,’’ he asked, ‘* what made 
you form. your theory that the crime 
was committed by Mr. Vincent? 


‘* A’ little intuition of my own, a 
little lack of imagination on the part 
of an otherwise clever criminal. The 
cash box that was lying in the yard 
with cash in it defeated the purpose 
for which it was left there. A ‘hief 
does not part with the money which 
he has endeavoured so hard to 
gain when once he has got safely 
outside the house. He would fight to 
the death first. It was not difficult to 
form the conclusion that the thief, 
therefore, was to be found at home. 
The robbéry was obviously to my 
mind not a servant’s affair; and just 
as obviously Mrs. Vincent was im- 
plicated in it. But a greater brain 
than hers planned and carried it out. 
Chance, which gave me the coat with 
the grime of the cellar still on it, 
proved everything, and re 

A knock at the door interrupted the 
conclusion. It was a telegram for 
Collier : ‘‘ Come at once. Murder at 
Richmond requires all your skill to 
investigate.”’ 

‘*T must be off,’’ he said. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Garrett,’’ and in a moment he 
was gone. 

It is only necessary to add that at 
the trial at the Sussex Assizes the 
bank manager confessed his guilt, and 
was sentenced to penal servitude. His 
wife, given the benefit of a doubt, was 
found not cuilty. 
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CONGRATULATIONS. 


Dear Coz,— 


We have received the news 
Of an engagement down your way. 
There is no need to question whose— 


Eh ? 


What shall I say ? The problem’s nice! 


What shall I say ? 


(The cud one munches 


Of deep reflection.) The advice 


No! 


(‘‘ Punch’s ’’)? 


I'll not make the thing too grave. 


Fancy me play the heavy father ! 
All the conventions I will brave— 


Rather! 


And so I’ll simply write and say 
I’m with amuse—amazement struck, 
But wish you in my casual way— 





Luck! 
A. C. Fountarng. 
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Insurance Topics. 











In a few weeks we shall see the 
heading ‘‘ Drowning’ Season Com- 
mences.’’ It is an annual event which 
coincides with the starting of the 
boating and swimming season, and for 
the rest of the summer we shail be 
supplied with exciting and graphic 
accounts of attempted rescues of 
boaters and bathers who have sud- 
denly found themselves in imminent 
danger of death. The proportion of 
rescues is unfortunately few, owing to 
the sudden nature of such crises. 


+ 2 * 


It is greatly to be hoped that we 
shall be spared a repetition of such 
disasters as that of the ‘‘ Stella’ or 
the ‘‘ Princess Alice,’’ or the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern.’’ But who was there who 
anticipated such terrible happenings 
then? Nearly every day we read of 
some pedestrian being run down by 
a cyclist or motor on quiet country 
roads, or of collisions between two 
vehicles at a spot where disaster and 
death seemed as far off as it is pos- 
sible for such things to be. 


. © * 

However we contrive, accidents will 
happen. It is only in our power to 
allay the misery which follows such 
occurrences, and which, of course, is 
never narrated in the newspapers 
along with the stirring account of the 
incident—unless, of course, it is an 
unusual case in which an influential 
individual takes an interest and starts 
a subscription for the relief of the 
sufferer. The safest and, indeed, the 
only method of protecting ourselves, 
not against the accident, of course, 
but against its consequences, is to 
take out a policy with the Empire 
Guarantee and Insurance Corporation, 
Ltd., whose rates are cheap, and 





whose benefits will be found to-cover 
a * ¥ 
It has been estimated that one out 
of every hundred of the population 
meets with an accident each year, and 
that one out of every hundred of these 
is killed. 
. s & 


Even this estimate does not give a 
very clear idea of the risk which each 
individual runs of meeting with an 
accident, and a comparison between 
the numbers injured in war and during 
a year’s peace is very enlightening. 


The war nearest to our minds is of 
course the last South African War, in 
which 5,774 British soldiers were 
killed and 22,829 wounded. Now in 
1901 (a year of the same war) the 
total number of people injured in in- 
dustrial occupations was 107,290, and 
the number of killed 4,627. It is cer- 
tain that but the very smallest pro- 
portion of these latter had made any 
provision either for themselves, or in 
the fatal cases, for those who were 
dependent on them, agd the conse- 
quent misery would therefore be much 
greater than that caused by the 
greatest British war of recent times. 
The existence of reliable insurance 
offices like the Empire Guarantee and 
Insurance Corperation, Ltd., offers a 
means whereby those who are im- 
pressed with the fact that more people 
are accidentally injured in a year of 
peaceful trade activity than during 
two or three years of war, may.protect 
themselves and their dependants from 
needless financial discomfort. 


The following table shows the num 
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ber of violent deaths for one year, and 
also states the different causes :— 


1 Mines, Quarries, &.— 
(a) Coal Mines 920 
(b) Other Mines 41 
(c) Quarries, Excavations w..-ccrccerreee 114 
2 Vehicles and Horses— 
(a) Railways... 847 
(b) oe propelled by mechanical 






































OWES coccccccecscsarcssosascescoccacecsseuaccecoesee 213 
(c) aly drawn, other, and undefined... 1,019 
(d) Horses 94 
3 Ships, Boats, Docks, &c, (exclading 
drowning) 268 
4 Building Operations 233 
6 Machinery woe «227 
6 Weapons and Implements........c0sseceeeeeseree 105 
7 Burns, Scalds, Explosions (mot in Mines, 
Ships, &c.) 1,079 
8 Poisons and Poisonous Vapours....--. S41 
9 Drowning 1,970 
10 Suffocation. 984 
ll Falls... 1,372 
12 Weather Agencies oe 
18 Otherwise or mot stated rncnccsrseerrecrenrenees 866 
Total 10,886 





It is necessary to emphasise the fact 
that this 10,866 is the total number of 
people accidentally killed, and that it 
represents almost twice the number of 
British soldiers killed during the 
course of the South African War! 

* * * 

It will be noted also that if the esti- 
mate given elsewhere on this page 1s 
correct, i.e., if one out of every hun- 
dred of the population is injured 
during the year, then Two per cent. of 
these unfortunate people die as a re- 
sult of their injuries. A_ stronger 
argument than these figures could not 
be placed before the public in order 
to induce them to take out an Acci- 
dent Insurance Policy, especially when 
it is also shown how cheaply it can be 
done with the Empire Guarantee and 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The hurry of life and the growth of 
modern rapid means of locomotion ail 
add to the dangers of town residents, 
and we cannot cross the street nowa- 
days without running a risk almost 
equal to that experienced by the man 
who scurries across an exposed spot 
during a battle. A few days ago a 
man was standing with the writer at 
the Bank corner and said to him, 
** Just stand here a few moments with 
me; we are bound to see an accident. 
J pass here nearly every lunch time, 








and invariably see some one knocked 
down by a cab or a "bus! ” 
* ® - 

Accident is of course not the only 
cause of death or disablement. Dis- 
ease is responsible for a great part of 
the misery which accompanies the 
cessation of the working powers of a 
man who has others dependent on his 
faculties and health. 

It is possible to take out a policy with 
the Empire Guarantee and Insurance 
Corporation, Ltd., covering both dis- 
eases and accidents. The premium 
rates are, of course, increased, but the 
additional protection more than com- 
pensates for the extra expense. 

* * * 


It is only necessary to glance at one 
of the popular morning papers in order 
to see what a fatal facility accidents 
have of happening at unexpected 
moments. A note of tragedy is struck 
in the middle of many a pleasure ex- 
cursion, and most of the newspapers 
make a special point of reporting all 
such in a special column and with a 
startling headline. ‘The following is 
a cutting taken at random, and serves 
to show that it is not only those 
directly concerned in the catastrophe 
who run the risk, but also those who 
may be upon to attempt a 
rescue, 

A party of three Londoners were 
boating at East Molesey yesterday 
at the junction of the Mole 
when their craft was 
thrown into six- 


called 


afternoon 
and the Thames, 
upset and they were 
teen feet of water. 

A young man _ named 
Barnes, of Second-avenue, 
dived in from the bank and 
one of the occupants, Alfred Channon, 
an elderly man, of Richard-street, 
Islington, who had become entangled 
in the weeds. Jumping in again, 
Barnes supported Mrs. Maria Roberts, 


William 
Mortlake, 
rescued 


Channon’s daughter, until Police- 
Constables Thomas and Taylor ar- 
rived. The policemen swam out, and 
the thr men brought the woman 


ashore. 

The third the boat, a 
girl of twelve ennai Sophie Grierch, 
indland-street, Holborn, 
had learned swimming at school, and 


able to reach the shore without 


occupa int of 
living in Sa 


was 
help 

















A Water Party. 


By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


RTHUR and Marjorie sauntered 
A into the long passage from the 
nursery just before bed-time, 
having witnessed from the verandah 
the departure of the head of 
the family, and Arthur proceeded 
to entertain an imaginary audience 
by giving his celebrated and highly- 


finished imitation of a big motor- 
car going down the drive, touched 
up with the latest improvements 
gathered from recent data. Mar- 
jorie, having seen the perform- 
ance at private rehearsals, became 


slightly bored, and descended to inves- 
tigate the distribution of the elders 
and ascertain whether by ingenuity 
the imminent hour of retirement coulé 
be postponed. Returning, she stood 
with her hands demurely clasped be- 
hind her back, gazing out of the tall 
end window. 

‘My word!’ exclaimed Arthur, 
giving a violent twist to a hypothetical 
steering-wheel. ‘‘I’d jolly near wun 
over a fowl that time. Perp-perp! 
Per-r-r-rp! Out of the way!”’ 

** Arfur,’’ said Marjorie. 

‘*Yesh?’’ enquired the embryo 
motorist, cleverly eluding the nursery 
door. ‘It mush be the ’parking- 
plug bushted ; I can’t make out wat’th 
come to the bleshed fing... .”’ 

‘* Arfur,’ nurse is in the 
talkin’ to James.”’ 

‘* That will take her a nour, won’t 
it, Marj? ”’ 

1» Taps. 


garden 


And mother’s reading in 


the libr’y. And I’ve stopped the 
penglum of the big clet¢k: And _ the 
bath-room’s unlocked.’’ 

““O-o! The baff-room!’’ The 


ghostly motor was stabled safely in 
oblivion, while its driver paused to 
absorb the glorious information, his 
eyes dilating as certain possibilities 
dawned on him. 

‘“How jew know?”’ he asked, as 
one in a dream. 


* Cos I tried the latch.”’ 


That was 
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enough; Arthur bolted, Marjorie after 
him, and in half a minute the two were 
balanced on the edge of the capacious 
bath, one each side, discussing in 
acutest bliss the double torrent foam- 
ing from the bright brass faucets. 
“Don’t it make a large noise?” 
remarked Arthur, watching intently. 
** Don’t it splash when you put your 
hands under? ’’ commented Marjorie. 
It undoubtedly did, as the frock of 
the speaker sufficiently indicated. 
““Shcroo down the miggle wheel,”’ 


commanded the incipient engineer, 
**so it'll full right up.’ 

““What shall we play?” said 
Marjorie. 


**I know—I’m goin’ to paggle like 
we did on the sands. Unbucken my 
shoes, please, Marj. . . . Look out, the 
water’s comin’.”’ 

** We can’t paggle till it’s on the 


floor proper, can we?’’ suggested 
Marjorie, loosening her fellow-con- 


spirator’s shoes and hauling off the 
socks. ‘‘ Then we can play fine.” 
The water bégan to snort and buzz 
round the nozzles of the taps, and soon 
ran smoothly and beautifully over the 
edge, whence in sinuous streams it 
slipped into strange shapes on the tiles. 

“*Oh, look, it’s like a map!” 
shouted Marjorie, plopping her bare 
feet first on a dry place. 

‘* That,’’ asserted Arthur, ‘‘ mush 
be the Isle of Wight what you’re 
shtandin’ on, be-cos it’s jush like my 
picksher-joggeraphy.”’ This some- 
what loose statement was immediately 
contravened with considerable heat by 
his collaborator. 

*‘ There’s France,’’ she concluded. 
‘“You go an’ stand on France; then 
we can talk across. Keep on the dry 
places first, mind, else it isn’t in the 
game.’’ 

‘‘Iddn’t no more dwy places,”’ 
said Arthur, with a suspicious twitch- 
ing in the corners of his mouth at the 
asperity cf his leader’s tone. 
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**Then you must swim across the 
Channel, like they do in the papers.’”’ 
**Can’t shwim,’’ objected Arthur, 
his lower lip projecting ominously. 
‘*Then you must get a boat and 
p’etend it carries you over.’’ Arthur 
plunged recklessly for the door 
through various uncharted oceans, and 
fetched a huge tin battieship that 
travelled. on wheels after the well- 
known custom of all junior Navies ; he 
shot it across the Channel; it pulled 
up somewhere in the vicinity of Mar- 
seilles (underneath the towel-rack), 
and he jumped after it, arriving on 
Brittany (by the hot-water pipe) very 
wet about the legs. By this time the 
Isle of Wight, after several Euclidean 
vicissitudes of outline, had ‘‘ con- 
tracted to a span,’’ and its energetic 
inhabitant bravely emigrated to the 
Continent and watched the island 
gradually disappear beneath the en- 
croaching waves. France, however, 
assisted by the puddles which formed 
round the landing-piaces of the ex- 
plorers, was rapidly diminishing ,in 
area, and the whole population was 


shortly forced, as it were, to take to 
the boats. 

Nothing 
turned 
itself, 
battleship on that brimming flood. It 


the amphibians 
to the bath 
launched’ the 


daunted, 
their attention 
and _ carefully 


would be complimentary to the 
Nursery Navy to say that the launch 
“as a complete success; the blue and 
red leviathan careered until her star- 
board guns were well submerged, and 
then hugged the side despairingly. 
Still, she floated. 

“We're all 
said Marjorie, 
Islands.”’ 

*““*Sep the Chammle Islands,’’ 
echoed Arthur, gazing rapturously at 
two lonely dry spots of floor. ‘‘ Iddn’ 
it lovely! ’’ 

** Let’s be shipwrecked,’’ suddenly 
exclaimed Marjorie. ‘‘Go an’ get 
some biscuits. People always have 
biscuits when they’re wrecked.”’ 

Arthur made swift excursion to the 
nursery cupboard, returning with half- 
a-dozen round biscuits crowned by 
pink sugar. 

‘*Now, you climb the towel-rack 
an’ sit on the top, and I'll give you 


under water now,’’ 
**’cept the Channel 


MAGAZINE. 


half a bikky, an’ that’s got to last you 
three days ’cos it’s rations, and you 
wave a flag—the stripy towel will do 
fine—and...” 

‘‘Gimme the sugary bit, 
protested A-thur. 

‘* All right—and in five minutes you 
call out ‘ Aho-o-oy, a sail, a sail!’ 
and flap the fiag an’ come down an’ 
tell me; then we go out in the boat 
through the surf an’ get rescued.”’ 

From his eminence on the apex of 
the towel-frame the shipwrecked 
mariner sucked his ‘‘ sugary bit,’ 
wagegled ‘the flag, and shouted for 
help at irregular intervals. Then he 
began chuckling irresponsibly. 

‘*Wash the matter? ’”’ 
Marjorie, alarmed. 

““T say, Marj, the water did look 
funny ’plashin’ all down the shtairs.’’ 
Marjorie opened the door, recon- 
noitred, and came back rather pale. 
The face of Arthur lost its jubilant 
‘expression, for reasons which were 
evident in his next words. 

** Shall we be ’panked, Marjie? 

“Like anyfing,’’ answered Mare 
jorie, with a gory intonation. ‘* We 
better go to bed quick. Come on.” 

‘** TI feelsh bad,’’ whimpered Arthur, 
‘* Want to shay my prayersh.”’ 
forsook the flag of distress and 
descended hastily; hand in hand, with 
drooping spirits, the explorers retired. 

In a few minutes James, the gar- 
dener, came lurching upstairs through 
the cascade like an amiable hippopo- 
tamus, en route for the bath-room 
taps, and Mother, lifting her dress 
daintily, had tip-toed as carefully as 
might be to the nursery. 

‘* Marjorie! Arthur!’ 

One small form wriggled beneath 
the sheets and emitted a_ creditable 
imitation of a yawn; Arthur wriggled, 
too, but opened one eye to consider 
chances, as written in Mother’s face. 

Majorie sat up in bed and un- 
reservedly wept, but the other 
amphibian unclosed his other eye, and, 
being a person of keen observation, 
saw a certain unmistakable curve in J 
Mother’s lips. He held up his two@ 
arms until she bent down for the sheer 
delight of feeling them soft and warm 
around her neck. 


then,”’ 


inquired 


hed 





He *# 





